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It is remarkable that such a number of commentaries upon 
this brief and difficult book should have appeared within so 
short a period, and in places so remote from each other. This 
cireumstance, if it be not purely casual, resulting from the ac- 
cidental direction of the studies of the individuals whose pro- 
ductions we have before us, would seem to indicate an extensive 
leaning in the church at present towards the study of the Can- 
ticles. This mightjeither arise from a felt appropriateness of 
its lessons to existing necessities, or it might mark a struggle 
after, if not an advance towards its more perfect interpretation, 
If we may take these volumes as indicating not only the fact 
of an increased attention to this portion of Scripture, but the 
grounds from which it has sprung, we would say that the latter 
of the reasons suggested above predominated in Germany, the 
former in England and America. The German expositions 
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222 Recent Commentaries on 
originated in the conflict of opposing systems of interpretation, 
ra seek to mediate between them, whether successfully or not, 
by clearing up what has hitherto been obscure, by resolving 
unexplained difficulties, and by assigning with greater precision 
and definiteness the place of the book in the general scheme 
of Old Testament revelation. The American and English, on 
the other hand, have had it chiefly in view to elucidate and 
to unfold what is herein contained, for the practical-uses of the 
people of God, for the strengthening of their faith and the in- 
crease of their love. In our remarks upon these publications 
we shall find it most convenient to group them according to 
this difference in their character and objects. 

The three German commentators are men of note and of 
ability, and fortunately of thoroughly evangelical sentiments. 
They all belong to the school of strict Lutherans, and are as 
fair exponents as could be selected of the views and tendencies 
of the best class of biblical scholars upon the continent. They 
seem too, in the present instance, to have been actuated by a 
singular unanimity of motive, notwithstanding the great diver- 
sity of method pursued and of results attained. Each of them 
prefaces his publication by informing us that the occasion of it 
was the new light which he had just received, or fancied he had 
received, upon the general meaning and structure of Solomon’s 
Song, and which he hastened to lay before the world. Delitzsch 
tells us that, in the course of his lectures upon the History of 
the Old Testament, he came upon this Song at the close offthe 
summer semester of 1849. He was compelled to break off, for 
he did not understand it. He devoted to the subject long and 
earnest thought, and was at length rewarded by a solution of 
the mystery; and we have here, without essential alteration, the 
lectures which he delivered to his classes the following winter. 
Hahn makes a similar confession of long-continued doubts and 
uncertainty, finally cleared up by a more thorough comprehen- 
sion of the doctrine of a Messiah. Hengstenberg had for many 
years cherished the purpose of writing upon this book. Indeed 
so long ago as 1828 he had projected a commentary upon it, 
and made some preliminary preparations to that end. It was 
laid aside, however, in consequence of the difficulties of the 
task, to which he did not at that time feel himself adequate. 
He comes to it now with the experience of many years as an 
interpreter, and with the results gathered from those fields of 
scriptural inquiry which his previous studies have led him to 
explore. The question whether he should first address himself 
to the Song of Solomon, or to the preparation of the second 
edition of his Christology, which he had for some time had in 
contemplation, was decided by the appearance of the book of 
Delitzsch, containing as it. did views at variance with those 
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held for ages in the church, and which he felt called upon to 
controvert by a fresh modification of old opinions. 

Delitzsch, Hahn, and Hengstenberg are united of course in 
maintaining the canonicity of this book, its unity, its integrity, 
and its composition by Solomon: beyond this there is scarcely 
@ point on which they do not diverge. We only state what 
our readers would probably take for granted beforehand, when 
we say that the unity, integrity, and genuineness of this book 
have been assailed in Germany. The state of religious opinion 
in that country during the past century, and the prevalent 
taste for a destructive criticism, make it almost impossible for 
it to be otherwise. And if the Song of Solomon had been ex- 
empted from attack, it would have enjoyed this immunity ° 
alone. The ease with which the methods of an unsparing 
criticism admit of application to the best accredited remains, 
whether of sacred or of profane antiquity, and the extravagant 
and incredible results to which they lead, are among the proofs 
of its worthlessness and failure. In fact, with their novelty 
these processes have lost most of their terrors. They have 
long since ceased not only to alarm, but even in their stale in- 
sipidity to interest and amuse. It is not probable that the 
world will be persuaded by them that either the Iliad of Homer 
or the Song of Solomon is a conglomerate of heterogeneous 
fragments compacted together, but having no original or pro- 
per connection. 

Magnus, of the Royal Frederick Gymnasium at Breslau,* 
has gone to as great a length as any in chipping up this part 
of Scripture into bits, and he may be taken with his conclu- 
sions as a sufficient specimen of the whole class to which he 
belongs. Upon the first page of his Introduction, he blazons 
his discovery that the Song of Solomon is made up of no less 
than five descriptions of constituents. These are—1. Fourteen 
complete sonnets; 2. Eight fragments, which, with one excep- 
tion, are capable of being again united into three complete 
sonnets; thus making, in all, seventeen pieces, independently 
composed by different poets, and at different periods, from 
B. C. 924 to 490, or thereafter; 3. Later supplements to two 
of these sonnets; 4. Eighteen glosses, which are again distin- 
guished as pure or mixed, original or borrowed; 5. Seven 
spurious repetitions. These various materials were wrought 
over and amalgamated by some nameless editor of unknown 
date, who published this compound of his own making as a 
single production from the pen of Solomon, and suceeeded in 
inducing the world to believe it, until Magnus and his: com- 
peers have in these last days arisen to expose the cheat. No 


pies In his Kritische Bearbeitung und Erklérung des Hohen Liedes. 1842, 8yo, pp. 
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one certainly can ask us to undertake the thankless labour of 
refuting such a brain-spun theory in detail. We have no dis- 

osition to trouble ourselves or our readers by exposing here 
its particular extravagances and absurdities. There is a plain 
and direct way of establishing the truth in this matter, without 
the necessity of chasing every delusive light through the lonely 
fens and dreary morasses over which it flits. 

The most satisfactory proof of unity in a composition is one 
which cannot be drawn out into formal propositions, nor classi- 
fied under distinct heads. It is the impression silently made 
upon the mind of the reader in the course of a perusal, from a 
hundred nameless circumstances which he would find it impos- 
sible to gather up and to present in full array before the mind 
of another. It is the same process by which we would tell 
whether a manuscript we were examining was all in the same 
handwriting. There is something about a familiar hand which 
enables us to distinguish it from all others (though we might 
be at a loss to explain in every case what it was precisely), so 
that we can neither be misled by the similarity of the attempted 
imitation on the one hand, nor by the free variety in the strokes 
of the same vigorous pen on the other. As far as a thing of 
this nature is susceptible of formal proof, we may refer in 
evidence to the superscription itself, whether we regard this as 
expressive of the mind of the writer, which it undoubtedly is, 
or allow Magnus to have his own way when he asserts that it 
proceeded from the subsequent collector. The “Song of 
Songs,” a superlative of excellence like holy of holies, heaven 
of heavens, evidently marks the composition as a unit ; or even 
if we admit the explanation, which, to escape this conclusion, 
has, in defiance of usage, been put upon the expression—a song 
composed of many songs—the result will still be the same. It 
will still be announced as a unit, though consisting of several 
subordinate and related parts. Then, the subject is the same 
throughout, the love of the king to his bride: the same per- 
sonages appear in every part of the Song—king Solomon, the 
Shulamite, the daughters of Jerusalem. There is throughout 
the same style of thought and of expression, the same fertility 
of illustration from nature, the same peculiarities in the lan- 
guage, e. g., its Aramzic colouring, the unusual form of the 
relative, &c.; a frequent use of the same words and phrases 
(ii. 16 comp. vi. 3; “whom my soul loveth,” i. 7, iii. 1,2,3,4; bride 
addressed as “ fairest among women,” i. 8, v.9, vi. 1; “ sick of 
love,” ii. 5, v.8; “thy love better than wine,” i. 2, iv. 10; ii. 17 
comp. iv. 6 and viii. 14; vi. 4 comp. ver. 10). Sometimes a 
regularly recurring formula, as if a burden to mark the close or 
the opening of a strain (ii. 6, 7, iii. 5, viii. 3, 4, comp. also v. 8; 
iii. 6, vi. 10, viii. 5), and even larger passages of close mutual 
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resemblance (ii. 10-13, comp. vii. 11-13; iii. 1-5, comp. v. 
2-8; iv. 1-3, comp. vi. 5-7). A final argument may be drawn 
from the general structure and plan of the poem, if it can be 
shown that the alleged fragments are well-adjusted parts of a 
consistent whole, and that instead of being a parti-coloured 
patchwork, loosely stitched together, its beautiful pattern has 
from beginning to end been woven from the same threads and 
on the same loom. Our authors attempt to show this each in 
his own way. How well they have succeeded will appear in the 
sequel. 

This Song is in its title ascribed to Solomon. Unvarying 
tradition corroborates this testimony. All the phenomena 
presented by the book itself correspond entirely with the 
authorship claimed for it. The figures, drawn indiscriminately 
from all parts of Solomon’s dominions, from Jerusalem, Engedi, 
Sharon, Tirzah, Gilead, Heshbon, Carmel, Lebanon, and Her. 
mon, present the land of Israel as still existing in its unity. 
The marked characteristics of this Song fall in very well, too, 
with what we learn from the history of Solomon’s partiality for 
nature, for handsome gardens, for splendid buildings; and even 
the allusion to the horses of Pharaoh (i. 9) may be worth 
referring to in this connection. The theme and the spirit: of 
the whole seem to reflect the general happiness and prosperity. 
Even De Wette admits that the images and allusions, and the 
freshness of its life, well adapt it to the times of Solomon, 
though he persists in denying its composition by Solomon himself. 

It has been alleged on the ground of the mention of Tirzah, 
vi. 4, that it could not have been written before this was made 
the royal city of Israel, as Jerusalem was of Judah. But it is 
hard to see why this delightful place, as it is characterised by 
its very name, could not be mentioned as an image of beauty, 
as well before Jeroboam fixed his residence there as afterwards. 
In fact, this very verse is alleged on the other side with at least 

uite as much plausibility, as showing that Jerusalem and 
Pirzah still belonged to the same territory, and the schism of 
Jeroboam had not yet taken place. The argument which 
Ewald* endeavours to deduce from the unfavourable light in 
which the character of Solomon is here presented, rests. upon 
his mistaken view of the whole Song, and falls with its refuta- 
tion. That Solomon could not have spoken of his own personal 
appearance in such terms as are employed v. 10-16 ¢¢ passim 
is an objection which lies only against the literal understanding 
of the Song, not its composition by Solomon. Delitzsch ly 
relieves but does not remove it, by suggesting’ that he could not 
do otherwise than put into the mouth of his bride the language 
of ardent love, which is naturally that of exaggerated praise, 

* Das Hohelied Salomos (1826), p. 13. 
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The true and sufficient answer is, that it is not Solomon himself 
who is described, but One of whom he was the type and earthly 
representative. The Arameic tinge of the language does not 
infer its composition in or near, much less after the times of 
the exile, but is due, as the practised scholar will at once see, to 
the elevation of its poetry, which delights in foreign and unusual 
forms. The words translated orchard, iv. 13 (O78: wragddeoog), 
and chariot, iii. 9, (122% goge%ov) have been claimed as betray- 
ing, the first a Persian, and the second a Greek origin ; and it 
has hence been argued that the composition of the book must 
be assigned to a date as late as the Persian, if not the Mace- 
donian domination. But apart from the fact that this is too 
broad a conclusion to rest upon such narrow premises, the 
foreign derivation of these words is by no means so certain as is 
alleged. Hebrew etymologies have with not a little probability 
been proposed for both. It has never yet been made out that 
such a word as the first named existed in the ancient Persian, 
unless this be received on the statement of Xenophon and other 
Greek writers. In fact, many scholars believe it to be of Indian 
origin, and explain it from the Sanscrit. The modern Persian 
*“ fardus” has demonstrably come from the Hebrewthrough the 
Arabic since the Mussulman conquest. The second word cer- 
tainly bears a striking resemblance to the Greek, from which it 
is alleged to be derived. Still, such a resemblance, however 
remarkable in the outward forms of words, must not be held, in 
defiance of their ascertained history, to establish community of 
origin, else we might have to admit that Jutland was thus named 
because it juts out so singularly into the sea, and hurricane, 
because it hurries away the sugar-eanes of the planter. But if 
the non-Hebraic origin of these words be allowed, it will still 
have to be shown that they could not have been incorporated 
into the language either before or in the time of Solomon, with 
his multiplied relations with foreign powers, and his trade reach- 
ing even to India and to Spain. , 
Thus far the volumes which we are examining agree. They 
differ widely, however, in their views of the character of the 
composition, its structure and interpretation. Delitzsch re- 
gards the Song of Solomon as a sacred drama, with all the 
essentials of that style of poetry, though not designed for scenic 
representation. It contains, according to him, a distinct plot, 
ually unfolding itself in successive acts and scenes. He 
divides the whole into six acts of two scenes each; the end of 
three of the acts (Ist, 2d, and 5th) being determined by the 
adjuration of the daughters of Jerusalem not to wake the 
‘sleeping love ; and the commencement of three (3d, 5th, and 
6th), by the question, “‘ Who is this,” &c.? The scheme which 
he adopts is the following, viz.— 
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Act I. i. 2-ii. 7. Scenel. i. 2-17. Scene 2. ii. 1-7. 


IL. ii. 8-iii, 5. ii. 8-17. iii, 1-5. 
III. iii. 6—-yv. 1. ii. 6-11. iv. 1-v, 1. 
IV. v. 2—vi. 9. vy. 2—vi. 3. vi. 4-9. 

V. vi. 10—viii. 4. vi. 10-vii. 5. Vii. 6—viii. 4. 
VI. viii. 5-14. viii. 5—7. viii, 8-14." 


Both the scenes of the first act are laid in the banquet hall 
of the palace, and exhibit the reciprocal attachment of the 
king and his beloved. It is opened by a choir of virgins, the 
daughters of Jerusalem, praising the king, and esteeming his 
love more than the wine before them. After them speaks one, 
not of their number, and who loved the king yet more than 
they. She owns that her beauty has been tarnished by the 
sun, and pleasantly laments that while she had been keeping 
her brother's vineyards she had not kept her own,—the king 
had won from her her heart. Then turning to the king, whom, 
in the simplicity of a country maiden, she can on ¥ conceive of 
as a shepherd, such as she has been accustomed to see, she 
asks him where he feeds his flocks, that she may find him 
alone and without a rival present. The daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, adapting themselves to her simplicity, give her an unmean- 
ing answer, when the king himself tenderly addresses her, and 
they continue to employ to each other the language of endear- 
ment. The second act finds the loved one returned to her 
country home. The king is seen bounding over the interven- 
ing mountains, and in an instant is at her door enticing her 
abroad. She yields to his solicitation, and comes forth singing 
at his request a vintager’s song, li. 15, which however has a 
deeper meaning; and they ramble over the hills in company 
till nightfall. _~ the next scene she narrates how in a dream 
she searched for and found her missing lover. In the third 
act a grand festive procession conducts the affianced bride to 
the palace, and the succeeding nuptials are intimated by mutual 
addresses of fond affection, and by the exhortation to the as- 
sembled guests to partake of the marriage feast. The Song 
has here reached its climax in the joyous union of the king 
with his bride; it only remains to make a farther exhibition of 
their love by scenes taken from a period subsequent to the 
consummation of this union. The fourth aet sets forth. the 
unalterable character of their love. The bride narrates to the 
daughters of Jerusalem a painful dream of partial estran 
ment and unsuccessful search; and in answer to their queries 
she indulges in praises of her beloved, and tells them where he 
has gone to feed his flocks. She finds the king where she had 

ns kaw geen empl eg abe ban ig ae 
viii. 4, . In an article published in the Tiibing Jahrb, for 1 


five, the third with v. 6 and the fourth with vi. See also his Jahrb. cub Bib, 
Wissenschaft for 1848, p. 49. ; ‘ 
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expected, and all sadness is removed by his loving address. 
The fifth act displays the beauty and humility of the queen, 
and the strength of her attachment to the king, whom she 
loves, not for the splendour of his court, but for his own sake. 
In the first scene she and the daughters of Jerusalem are the 
speakers; in the second, she and the king. The subject of 
the sixth act is the renewal and confirmation of their attach- 
ment, with plans for the welfare of the sister and brothers of 
the bride. 

According to Hahn, this Song is not a drama, but is so far 
dramatic in its character that it contains one action with its 
various incidents, and these not narrated by the writer, but all 
spoken and performed by the personages themselves. It lacks, 
however, the regular progress of the drama. The incidents do 
not present themselves in chronological order, but are to be 
gathered up from the various parts of the Song, and harmo- 
nised into one. The whole is divided into six sections precisely 
coincident in length with the acts of Delitzsch. The first three 
form one group; the last three form another supplementary to 
the first, and in which each member corresponds to the same 
member of the first group. Thus the fourth section supplements 
the first ; the fifth supplements the second ; and the sixth the 
third. The chronological order is the fourth and first, the 
fifth and second, the sixth and third. 

In the first section the maiden appears in eager quest of the 
king whom she loves; she finds him and enjoys full satisfaction 
in loving communion with him. In i. 8, she was seeking the 
king; in i. 9, he is already with her, giving assurance of his 
love. How and where she found him, we have not been in- 
formed. This interval is filled by section second. He had 
suddenly appeared to her in her home, to which we must sup- 
pose her despondingly to have returned, and addressed her in 
the language of love. But before this, she had had in the 
night of his absence a long and painful search for him. The 
conclusion of the whole is reached in section third, where the 
king returns in state with his bride, whom he had sought, as 
before described, in her wilderness home, and their mutual 
fondness finds expression in words of tender endearment. The 
second group carries us again over the same ground, its aim 
being to exhibit it more fully by disclosing some particulars 
not yet told. The fourth section supplements the first by 
going back beyond it to explain the origin of the love there 
represented as already existing. The king yet unknown to 
the maiden, but impelled by tender affection for her, had 
knocked at her door craving admission. She delayed long, 
and at last petulantly rose to open to him. Offended at her 
éold repulse, he had turned away. Her love was now kindled; 
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but he was gone, and she could not find him. The fifth sup- 
plements the second by its more definite information as to 
the king’s reappearance. Repulsed from her door, he had 
gone down to his gardens. Thence we must suppose him to 
have been a secret spectator of her search, and to have con- 
cealed himself that he might better test the reality and ardour 
of her affection. He can refrain no longer. Before he was 
aware he mounted as a prince the chariots of his people, to 
overtake the disconsolate maiden and to bid her return. The 
sixth section supplements the third by speaking more fully 
of her final indissoluble union with the king, and of her an- 
ticipation of the time when her younger sister should share 
her bliss. 

Delitzsch has undoubtedly improved upon previous attempts 
to discover a drama in this Song; but the obstacles to this 
assumption are too great to be overcome. In spite of all the 
ingenuity and skill which he must be acknowledged to have 
displayed, it is impossible not to pronounce his attempt also a 
failure. There are invincible difficulties in the way of disco- 
vering here a plot gradually developed, which arise from the 
simple fact that the contrary is plainly demonstrable. The 
advance of the action does not correspond with the progress 
of the Song; for the union is as intimate near its commence- 
ment, ii. 6, and ii. 16, as it is at its close, vii. 10, or viii. 3. 
This led Hahn to fall back upon his semi-dramatic theory. 
Constrained to give up the onward movement. of the drama, 
he still seeks to hold fast the unity of the action and the com- 
plexity of the plot; but he has not, by the structure which 
he assumes, relieved the subject. It is still too cumbrous, too 
artificial, too fanciful. The simple placing of these two 
schemes in juxtaposition is sufficient to expose their unsatis- 
factory and: baseless character, without the need of any ex- 
tended argument or minute examination. It is plain that 
both rest, not upon the text, but upon the invention of the in- 
terpreter. To discover either of them requires, as the Ger- 
mans say, a vast deal of reading between the lines. And the 
same ingenuity, if allowed equal liberty, could produce other 
schemes of the book to any amount, as far removed from these 
as they are from each other. 

The view which Hengstenberg takes of the structure of the 
book pleases us better in the general than in its details. He 
gives up the idea of a drama and of a plot altogether. The 
mutual love of the king and his bride is the theme of the 
Song. The relation subsisting between them is presented in 
its various lights. One aspect of it is more prominent in one 
portion, and another in another. And there are various rests 
or pauses, where one train of thought has run its course, and 
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a fresh one is commenced. He quotes as applicable to this 
book what De Wette says of Daniel: “It has a plan, and 
forms one whole ; but its plan is for one and the same thing to 
recur in a variety of ways, and thus to present itself with ever 
increasing definiteness and distinctness.” : 

It is very unfortunate for the pleasure of his readers, if not 
for the soundness of his expositions, that Hengstenberg has 
recently adopted such extravagant views regarding the use of 
certain numbers in the structure of the books of the Bible. 
We must submit to see this hobby freshly ridden to death, we 
suppose, in every publication of his for some time to come. 
He makes in all ten divisions in this book: five contain the 
union, and five the reunion. 





































FIRST PART. 
I. i, 2-ii. 7, subdivided into 7, 3 x 3 and 7 verses. 
II. ii. 8-17, a decade subdivided into 7 and 3. , 
III. iii, 1-11, a decade of two fives with a concluding verse. 
IV. iv. 1-7, seven verses. 
V. iv. 8-v. 1, a decade of two fives. 


PART SECOND. 


I. v. 2—vi. 8; subdivided into 7, 1 + 7, and 3. 
II. vi. 4—vii. 1, a decade of 7 and 3. 
III. vii. 2-11, a decade of two fives. 
IV. vii. 12—viii. 4, seven verses, 3 and 4. 
V. viii. 5-14, a decade of 3 and 7. 


And then again under each of these divisions he finds both 
clauses and words numbered off in the most surprising and 
absurd way. If we were obliged to adopt a numerical scheme 
for this book, rather than fall in with all this complicated and 
perenne triviality, we would choose that of Hofmann,* which 

as greatly the advantage as well in simplicity as in system- 
atic regularity. 

A more important question than those relating to form and 
arrangement is that of the interpretation of the book. Here 
again we find our authors divided, and that not in subordinate 
points merely, but upon those of greatest consequence. If 
any point in interpretation can be settled by the concurrent 
voice of the Synagogue and the Church, the general outlines 
of the exposition of the Canticles are so settled. With all 
the diversity in minor details, the sentiment has been unani- 
‘ * Into three sections of 38 verses, each divisible again into sub-sections of 23 and 

rT to ii, 5 (88 vern) =i. 2-ii. 7 (28 verm) + fi. Bill, 5 (15 vers.) 

IL. iii, 6-v. 16 = vers.) = iii. 6-v. 1 (23 vers.) + v. 2-16 (15 vers.) 

IIL. vi. 1-viii. 12 (38 vers.) = vi. l-vii. 10 (23 vers.) + vii. 1l-viiil. 12 (15 vers. 
eee _ a loosely appended close. See Hofmann’s Weissagung und Erfiillung, 
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mous among the adherents to the orthodox faith from the 
earliest times, that the subject of this Song is not a scene 
taken from the life of Solomon, but the love of the heavenly 
Solomon and his earthly bride, of Jehovah and Israel, of 
Christ and his Church. Delitzsch, though he repudiates this 
view himself, does not pretend to deny that it has prevailed 
ever since the days of Ezra. In the Talmud the allegorical 
appears as the traditional and only legitimate view. All the 
canonical Scriptures are holy, it is there said, but the Song of 
Solomon is holiest of all, and the whole world is not worth so 
much as the day when Israel received it. The Targum upon this 
book expounds it of the Lord’s relation to this chosen people, 
and applies various passages to those portions of their his- 
tory in which his love for them was particularly manifested. 
All the great Jewish expositors of the middle ages pursue the 
same course. In the language of Hengstenberg, “ All the 
Jewish witnesses that we can summon declare themselves for 
the allegorical interpretation; none against it. In several 
Jewish testimonies it is expressly affirmed, that a different ex- 
planation never found place among them.” * The same inter- 
pretation has always been that of the Christian Church. 
Cyprian, Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Origen, Cyril, Theo- 
doret, in fact all the great authorities among the early fathers 
from whom we have any expression of their views upon this 
matter, treat it as an allegory, and make its subject Ohrist 
and his Church. Thus explained, it,exerted a marked influ- 
ence upon the: mystic literature of the middle ages; and the 
great champions of scholasticism reserved for their ripest 
years the high achievement of preparing voluminous exposi- 
tions of this Song. The literal explanation of it as a love- 
song of Solomon’s, or an epithalamium on the occasion of one 
of his marriages, has always been held in detestation as sacri- 
legious. It is spoken of by some of the fathers, but in terms 
of abhorrence, and as only entertained by carnally-minded 
men. -It is reckoned as a heresy by Philastrius. It was one 
of the charges for which Theodore of Mopsuestia was con- 
demned by the council at Constantinople in 551. Its advo- 
cacy has always proceeded from men in ill repute with the 
@hureh, such as Theodore, Castellio, Grotius, Episcopius. It 
never gained any prevalence until the Rationalism of Ger- 
many paved the way for the lowest and most unworthy views 
of Holy Writ. It has been long fashionable in that country to 
regard the Song of Solomoh as an amatory poem, whose hero- 
ine was Pharaoh's daughter or some simple country maiden ; 


_ * So Aben Ezra: “ Absit, absit, ut canticum canticorum de voluptate carnali agat, 
sed omnia figuraté in eo dicuntur. Nisi enim maxima ejus dignitas, inter libros scrip- 
turse sacrz relatum non esset; neque ulla de eo est controversia.” 
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although the allegorical view has not been without occasional 
defenders, ¢. g., Scholz, Wette, and Keil. 

Delitzsch is not unaware of the strength of the presumption 
which lies against any other than the received interpretation. 
He says, p. 45, “ A most serious and weighty question of con- 
science here arises: Is it right designedly to depart from the 
allegorical view, and strike into other roads, of which scarce 
one or two have thought before our age? The spirit of inno- 
vation must here appear the more suspicious, as the first im- 
pulse thereto, it is frankly confessed, proceeded from Ration- 
alism, which, by reason of its thoroughly psychical and sarcical 
nature, could have no appreciation of another than a moral or 
erotic understanding of the Song of Solomon. For centuries, 
yes, for millenniums, the allegorical interpretation of the Song 
of Solomon has been current in the Synagogue and the 
Church ; and learned and unlearned, proceeding on this hypo- 
thesis, have found in it edification and comfort. Is it per- 
chance from a conceit of our own wisdom, and that we who are 
of yesterday fancy ourselves to have outdone the wisdom of 
two millenniums,—is it out of compliance to the influences of 
the reigning unbelief, and from a lack of the deep spiritual 
knowledge and experience of the ancients,—that we, as with 
unwashen and criminal hands, rend asunder the garment of 
allegory with which the mystery of divine love has invested 
itself? Is it in contempt of the Spirit promised to and ruling 
in the Church, that we reject the allegorical explanation, by 
whose means, beyond all contradiction, thousands upon thou- 
sands of the mysteries of the inner spiritual life have been 
unlocked to the Church, and have found their appropriate 
spiritual expression?” These are serious considerations, It 
would have been better, had they weighed more with Delitzsch 
than they have. 

What, then, are the stringent reasons which have compelled 
him to remove the ancient landmarks which the fathers have 
set up, and, in the face of the well-nigh universal sentiment of 
the Church, to adopt views of such ignoble parentage? They 
may be briefly stated thus :— 

1. While germs of this idea of the Lord’s marriage to his 
people are found in earlier books of Scripture, it is inexpli- 
cable that it should thus all of a sudden have formed the basis 
of an extended allegory, and have reached in it a fulness and 
expansion beyond that even of the later books of the Bible. 

2. It is inconceivable that Solomon should thus have used 
his own name to represent the infinite Jehovah, at least. with- 
out some more distinct indication that such was the case; or if 
he personated the Messiah, this book will then imply an expan- 
sion of the Messianic idea which it had not yet attained at 
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that time, and which had not a parallel even in the pro- 
hets. 

3. Some particulars are incapable of allegorical explanation, 

and must of necessity be literally understood. ~ 

Another argument is so thoroughly German as to be scarcely 
worth producing, viz., that this “allernationalste und aller- 
innerlichste” book as it would be on the allegorical hypothesis, 
would be inconsistent with the “ allgemein-menschliche und 
praktische” tendencies of the age in which it originated. In 
other words, the man and the age that produced the Proverbs 
could not have produced the Canticles, if an allegory; and by 
parity of reasoning, the author of Paradise Lost could not have 
written political essays, nor can any man, however rare his 
genius or sublime his inspiration, perform two things of dissimi- 
lar character. 

We protest in the outset against the admission of the prin- 
ciple which underlies these arguments, that the sacred his- 
tory and literature, or, in fact, any other, must be adjusted 
to preconceived notions of their peculiar development. It 
makes all the difference in the world in this, as in any subject, 
whether the facts govern the theory, or the theory governs the 
facts. If the facts be carefully investigated first, and be ad- 
mitted just as they are, and then the theory is shaped by 
them and built upon them, it is all very well. But if the 
theory come first, and the facts must be trimmed and cut down 
to suit it, the case is altered very materially. Where is the 
proof that the communications of revealed truth must be by 
imperceptible advances, or by regularly measured steps; that 
some grand truth or noble conception may not blaze suddenly 
forth in the writings of some distinguished servant of God spe- 
cially inspired for its delivery, and stand out upon his pages 
with a boldness of relief and a clearness of outline greater even 
than in productions of a later date, and charged many with a 
different errand? Is it so plain that this cannot be, that pal- 
pable facts must at all hazards be got rid of which demonstrate 
it? And must the doctrine of Messiah’s expiation, which bursts 
upon us with such sudden and glorious distinctness in Isaiah, 
chap. liii., be frittered away, because no succeeding one of the 
inspired penmen can match, as none that precedes approaches 
it? And because Micah first and last, and alone of the pro- 
phets, discloses the place of Messiah’s birth, must we, by some 
forced construction, deny the plain meaning of his words? 
This plan of compelling exegesis to bend to a previously 
erected theory of the historical growth of revelation, instead of 
suffering it to stand fairly upon its own base, is one of the 
things which, to the detriment of his soundness as an interpre- 
ter, our author has borrowed from Hofmann, whose colleague 
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he now is, and under whose influence he has recently come to 
- so great an extent;* an increased predilection for extreme lite- 
rality is another effect of this intercourse. Both are apparent 
in the book before us. 

Even were the Lord’s relation to his people less frequently 
and plainly presented under the figure of a marriage than it 
can be shown to be, that should not hinder us from recognising 
it in this book, if there be plain evidence of its existence. But 
the Song of Solomon, unique as is its character, is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon, standing by itself, and out of connection 
with the rest of Scripture, without either antecedents to pre- 

are the way for its appearance, or consequents to follow from 
it. The figure on which this allegory is built runs through 
the entire Scriptures, from first to last. The peculiar relation 
of intimate and exclusive love into which God entered with this 
alone of all the nations of the earth, and the pledges given and 
required of perpetual fidelity, so naturally suggest the parallel, 
that it would be surprising if it were not employed from the 
earliest period of Israelitish history. Accordingly, we find it 
already in the Pentateuch. The standing formula for apostasy 
from Jehovah is “ to go a whoring after other gods,” implying 
a breach of the conjugal relation existing between Him and 
the people. That this is the true origin of the phrase in ques- 
tion, and that it did not grow simply out of an allusion to the 
debasing orgies of heathen worship, is plain from other expres- 
sions which imply the same figure. Thus the jealousy ascribed 
to God, ¢g., Deut. xxxii. 16, 21, Exod. xx. 5, xxxiv. 14-16, 
in case Israel should forsake him for another, presents him in 
the light of an injured husband resenting the misconduct of 
an unfaithful wife. And Benjamin, as a part of the chosen 
people, is addressed, Deut. xxxiii. 12, by a term of endear- 
ment, cognate to one which is employed repeatedly in this 
Song. This figure, however, while it is contained beneath the 
expressions referred to above, is, it must be confessed, rather 
conveyed by hints and allusions than by express statements or 
detailed parallels. After the time of Solomon we find a 
marked change in the frequency and distinctness with which it 
is employed. It had evidently been brought out to the con- 
sciousness of the people of God, as it was not before. The 
first of the prophets, Hosea, presents us, in the opening of his 
book, with an allegory, in which he personates the Lord as 
Solomon does here, and Israel appears under the image of an 
unfaithful wife. The same idea is expanded at length by Eze- 
kiel, chaps. xvi. and xxiii., and is repeatedly suggested by both 








* A writer in a late number of Guericke’s Zeitschrift, in commenting upon a more 
recent publication which betrays s these same tendencies, laments that it is no longer 
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Isaiah (i. 21, 1. 1, liv. 5, xi. 10, Ixii. 4, 5), and Jeremiah 
(ii. 2, iii. 1, 20, &c.), not to mention the abundant passages of 
this nature in the New Testament. What simpler explanation 
can there be of this plain difference between the usage of the 
Pentateuch and that of these later books of the Scripture, than 
the appearance in the interval of Solomon’s Song, allegorically 
understood ! 

Whether there are not sufficient indications that the Solo- 
mon of this Song was the heavenly and not the earthly Solo- 
mon, we will inquire hereafter. It is sufficient at present to 
say, that there are at least enough indications of this to have 
led the great body of its readers in all ages so to understand it. 
That David’s immediate son and suecessor should thus stand 
as the representative of his great descendant cannot be sur- 
prising to any one who remembers the language of the promise, 
2 Sam. vii. 12-16, or the Messianic Psalms founded upon it, 
or Psalm Ixxii., in which Solomon depicts the glory of Mes- 
siah’s sway in figures borrowed from his own reign, or the simi- 
lar employment of the name of David by the prophets, ¢.g., 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24, xxxvii. 24, 25. And if the connection 
which Hengstenberg endeavours to establish between the 
names Shiloh and Solomon is well founded, and besides being 
identical in signification, the latter name was given with allu- 
sign to the former, and because David foresaw in the prosper- 
ous and undisturbed reign of his son a type of Him to whom 
the dying Jacob predicted that the nations would peacefully 
submit, this will form another ground of intimate relationship. 
That the distinctness with which Christ is here conceived in 
his personality and in his divinity, and the vividness with 
which he is represented, is no argument against the reference 
of this Song to him, is plain from a comparison of such Psalms 
as ii. and ex. by David, and xlv. by the sons of Korah. 

That there are some particulars to which it is not easy to 
attach a distinct signification in the allegory, does not lie in 
the slightest against the allegorical interpretation. It lies in 
the very nature of a figure that there is not a complete corre- 
spondence on every side between it and that which it repre- 
sents. There are certain marked respects in which the resem- 
blance holds ; and the aim of him who employs it is to set 
these forth. But, at the same time, if he would present the 
image fully and vividly to the mind of another, he must give 
to it many subordinate touches and much delicacy of sh 4 
whose force will reside, not in any distinct and separate signifi- 
cation, but in contributing to the general effect. Thus in a 
poem of the exquisite finish and the superb imagery of that 
before us, we find not bare skeleton figures, but living, breath- 
ing forms of flesh and blood. The Church presents itself to the 
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imagination of the writer as a bride of peerless beauty, ravish- 
ing the heart of her loving Immanuel; and he does not 
dismiss the thought with a single sentence which shall in a bald 
prosaic manner suggest the comparison. He dwells upon it. 
It is a living form to him, and he will make it so to his readers. 
He draws her portrait ; he catches every lineament and every 
feature, and transfers it to his breathing page. He sketches 
the very ideal of beauty, so that it shall draw the admiring 
gaze of every eye. He labours to depict, till all shall see her 
as he does, the impersonation of loveliness and grace. He 
shows you her hair, her eyes, her mouth, her well-set rows of 
milk-white teeth, her ivory neck, her proudly graceful figure, 
with her rich attire, until she stands with all her charms be- 
fore your eyes, distinct in every feature. This fairest among 
women is the beloved of the Lord ; and as you feast your eyes 
upon the radiant assemblage of charms here displayed, you 
wonder not that the king should exclaim of his bride, the Church, 
in whom he sees such a combination of excellencies reflected, 
‘*Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair.” But 
now, if, instead of gazing upon her in the rare and delicate 
beauty of her features and the elegant symmetry of her pro- 
portions, and transferring the impression made upon you by the 
representation as a whole to the bride of Christ, the Church, 
which is inexpressibly lovely in his eyes, and should be in ours, 
you insist upon dissecting it, and tearing piece from piece and 
limb from limb,—if the hair must be made to represent one 
thing in the Church, and the nose another, and the eyes, and 
the cheeks, and the mouth, and the neck others still,—you have 
nought remaining of the once lovely form but mangled and un- 
sightly fragments, and in place of.an emblem both natural and 
expressive, you have only a multitude of fanciful and far-fetched 
incongruities. 

The true rule of exposition in the case of all extended 
figures, whether symbols, parables, or allegories, is not that 
everything is to have a distinct significance which appears in 
the figure, but that the grand idea of the whole is to be first 
seized,— what it was designed as a whole to image forth,— 
then whatever naturally and appropriately ranges itself about 
this is significant ; what does not is to be reckoned subordi- 
nate, and as belonging merely to the figure as such. The great 
error of the allegorical interpreters of this Song is, as it 
seems to us, extravagance and excess, leading, as it must of 
necessity do, to arbitrary and unwarrantable expositions. 
Hengstenberg has fallen into this mistake as well as others. 
He is not willing to admit that there is a single expression 
which has not its distinct allegorical signification. The inves- 
tigations which he institutes are, it is true, conducted with 
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great thoroughness and seeming caution; and they possess 
not a little value from the light which they serve to throw 
upon the usage of Scripture symbols. But it was impossible, 
proceeding on the principle he did, that his interpretations 
should not oftentimes be in the highest degree forced and un- 
satisfactory. No doubt an error of defect here is possible as 
well as that of excess. Points of really intended resemblance 
may be overlooked, and details actually significant may be ne- 
eager as part of the filling up. But this certainly has not 
een the usual error hitherto. 

Although we cannot acknowledge the validity of the reasons 
urged by Délitzsch for departing from the beaten track of the 
Church in regard to this book, let us nevertheless see how 
satisfactory is the new path which he has struck into. After 
hestitating and hanging in doubt for some time, whether a 
fresh allegorical scheme could not be made out free from the 
objectionable features of the other, by making Solomon the 
impersonation of wisdom and the Shulamite a soul in love with 
it, or vice versa, he finally gave up his whole method of inter- 
pretation as untenable. Falling back upon the literal hypo- 
thesis, he threw himself into the wake of Ewald and Hofmann, 
to the former of whom he gives the praise of having done more 
than any of his predecessors to unfold the true plan of the 
book, as the latter had to unfold its true idea. To Ewald is 
ascribed the credit of having established its dramatic unity 
and vindicated its ethical character, though he was mistaken 
in both the plot and its moral. He found in it the praise of 
faithful love. The true-hearted Shulamite remains constant 
in her attachment to her absent swain, in spite of all the at- 
tractions of Solomon’s court, and all the efforts of the monarch 
to disengage her affections and secure them to himself. We 
are amazed to find Delitzsch preferring this view of Ewald to 
the allegorical, and asserting that thus the position of the 
Canticles in the canon would be fully justified ; whereas on this 
hypothesis it would have nothing to do with religion, nor even 
with morality. It would aim only at the inculcation of a 
romantic sentiment, and would have no more right to a place 
in an inspired rule of faith and practice than the odes of Ana- 
ereon or the novels of Scott. 

The peculiarity of Hofmann’s view is his attempt to link 
this book in with its place in the sacred history, and to derive 
from this its significance. His idea is, that those things are 
perpetually realised imperfectly and in worldly outward good 
under the Old Testament, which are to be more gloriously 
brought to pass in spirituality and perfection under the New. 
The imperfection which inhered in each form of good 
granted, and especially its providential removal after a period 
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. of temporary possession, were intended to awaken conceptions 
and desires which could only seek and find their gratification 
in the higher and more permanent good things of the future, 
The period of Solomon was an epoch marked by the richness 
of temporal blessing. The summit of earthly good, after which 
the history had since the days of Joshua been striving, was 
reached. Peace and tranquillity, wealth and abundance, had 
raised the kingdom to its highest pitch of prosperity and 
splendour. The ruler of this kingdom, Solomon, found in all 
his realm nothing so dear to him, nothing that so possessed 
and charmed his heart as his royal bride; nothing yielded him 
such pure unmixed happiness as his reciprocated love for her. 
He accordingly paints for us this picture of the highest earthly 
bliss in his experience. This is the proper design of the Song. 
It is a portrait from the life of Solomon of the most exalted 
happiness which the history of Israel at that stage afforded. 
The author of the Song probably intended nothing beyond 
this. But as the glorious kingdom of Solomon hastened to 
decay, it was shown that full satisfaction was not to be found 
in natural but in spiritual things. The removal of the shadow 
was to make way for the appearing of the substance. What 
had in this preliminary stage been thus promised in the sphere 
of nature should be fulfilled in the sphere of grace. When the 
King of glory appears, his people shall be his bride; and the 
delightful image of loving communion presented in the Song 
shall be realised afresh, in full perfection, in the intimacy of 
that personal relation which shall for ever unite Christ and his 
Church. 

The theory of Delitzsch has been built upon this of Hof- 
mann, with some modifications and improvements, Its mean- 
ing, aceording to him, resides less in the personality of Solo- 
mon, whether viewed in relation to the felicity which he en- 
joyed, or to his official dignity as king of Israel, than in the 
action itself, the marriage. He holds that it was written by 
Solomon to celebrate his marriage with his favourite wife. At 
the same time, it had an ethical, an ideal, and a mystical signi- 
ficance. The chaste and faithful love of the Shulamite, her 
simplicity, modesty, delight in nature, her freedom from all 
pride and affectation, the noble yet childlike deportment of 
Solomon, and the absence of all jealousy and envy on the 
part of the daughters of Jerusalem, together give to it a finely 
portrayed ethical character; and Delitzsch takes a very need- 
less degree of credit to himself for having brought this feature 
out more distinctly, as he supposes, than had previously been 
done. The individual, local, and personal allusions of the 
Song, are pointed to in proof that this was its main and pri- 
mary intent. At the same time, advantage is taken of the 
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ordinary licence of poets, who are not required to confine them- 
selves to the strictness of historical statement. The*daughters 
of Jerusalem are not real, but ideal figures, belonging only to 
the machinery of the piece, made use of to furnish an oceasion 
for the proper personages to say what could not otherwise have 
been so readily introduced. By an extension of this same 
licence an ideal character was given to the whole oecurrence. 
It is such an embellishment of real facts as makes the love of 
the Shulamite the ideal of woman’s love, and Solomon's mar- 
riage with her likewise an ideal. The theme of the Song then, 
upon this view of it, what it aims to set forth im the persons of 
Solomon and the Shulamite, is the divine idea of marri 
that original conception in the divine mind which the institu- 
tion of the relation between man and wife was intended to 
realise, that intimacy of faithful love and mutual devotedness 
which is properly denoted by twain becoming “one flesh.” 
The attitude in which this Song would thus be set in respect 
to the original marriage somewhat resembles that oceupied by 
the 8th Psalm in respect to man’s creation, which, according 
to the most recent and best interpreters, describes the ideal 
man in the position assigned him by his Creator in the world. 
Upon this is built its mystical signifieation. That we may 
not fail to convey our author's meaning here, we shall employ 
his own words, pp. 194, 195: “ The same God whoas Creator 
has wrought in the creation a body of finite ectypes derived 
from infinite archetypes, as Ruler of the world and Former of 
its history, causes lower types to repeat themselves in higher 
antitypes. Asin nature around us the seed corn is the pre- 
figuration of the fruit, and this latter is the higher repetition 
of the former, so in the world’s course there is established the 
law.of development, that historical relations or events repeat 
themselves ever afresh in higher or lower circles, so that the 
good and the bad elements of history are occupied in ascend- 
ing and descending as it were a winding stair. In the aseent 
of the good elements is further revealed the special law, that 
the type advances through the antitype nearer to the arche- 
type, whose ectype it is im regard to its essential character. 
This shows itself in the work of redemption in general, and in 
the particular faets of redemption. Adam, the man of the 
creation, has his antitype in Jesus Christ, the man of redemp- 
tion; and in him there is likewise the commencement of a 
humanity corresponding to its archetype, and carried onward 
to the closest proximity to this archetype. So is it also with 
marriage. This relation, fundamental to all the historical life 
of humanity, has its antitype in the loving relation of Ohrist: 
to the Church; and in this loving relation, which itself de- 
scribes several ascending circles, marriage is lifted out. of ite 
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_ lower circle to the absolute sphere of its supramundane 
archetype.” 

According to this view, marriage, considered as a relation 
instituted immediately upon the creation, has its archetype 
eternally existing in the divine mind, in the intimate love and 
union of the sacred Persons: it belongs consequently to the 
idea of humanity as made in the image of God. This rela- 
tion, degraded by the entrance of sin, was taken nevertheless 
into the service of the dispensation of grace, conditioned as 
this was by the chosen seed and the promised seed, and was 
thus redeemed, purified, and lifted into a higher sphere. An 
antitype was projected for it in the marriage of Christ to the 
whole body of the redeemed, in which the original divine idea 
shall be most completely realised and attain its closest ap- 
proximation to its glorious archetype. Marriage thus con- 
taining in itself this higher reference (comp. besides other 
passages Eph. v. 23-32), the Song of Solomon, which exhibits 
it in its true divinely conceived idea, must aptly set forth like- 
wise the antitype of marriage, the mystical union of Christ to 
his bride, and that in its various stages of the preliminary re- 
lation of Jehovah to Israel, the betrothing, which is conducted 
by the Spirit with the word and sacraments to the end of time, 
and the consummated nuptials of eternity.* This is not a 
casual or seeming correspondence, such as ingenuity might 
make out, or an arbitrary fancy might suppose, though no real 
ground for it in fact existed; but it is the living and indis- 
soluble, because divinely designed connection between the type 
and the antitype. Nothing of this, however, was in the mind 
of Solomon when he penned the Song; he had no such 
thought, unless of the most vague and imperfect kind. The | 
discovery of this mystical sense belongs not to the historical 
exposition, but to the devotional and homiletic application; 
and there will necessarily remain a residuum of the local and 
temporary, which can by no mystical alchemy be transmuted 
into the spiritual and eternal. 

That conception of the Canticles which has just been pre- 
sented must be carefully distinguished from that of those in- 
terpreters who hold it to be an allegory, descriptive, primarily 
and in the intention of Solomon, of the union of Jehovah and 
his people, or of Christ and his Church, though composed 


* It may be interesting to state here that Delitzsch declares himself in favour of 
the millenarian view of the last things, p. 229. He there sums up the closing 
scenes of the present dispensation in the following order : the premillenial resurrec- 
tion of martyrs and confessors, then the millennium, with the earth inhabited partly 
by those belonging to the future, and = by those belonging to the present state, 
followed by the loosing of Satan and the final banding of Gog and Magog for the 
overthrow of the saints and of the literal Jerusalem, their miraculous discomfitur 
the general resurrection of the dead, and the purification of the old heavens an 
earth by the fires of the last day. 
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upon the occasion of one of his marriages and suggested by 
it. This latter view is the one taken by Delitzsch himself of 
the 45th Psalm, which he most strangely supposes to have 
been written on the occasion of the marriage of Jehoram and 
Athaliah ; though, as he admits, it was designed to have no 
special reference to that or to any other prince of the king- 
dom of Judah, and no one ever thought of him as its subject. 
The only objection to this in the case of the Canticles is the 
absence of all ground for it. The recent festivities of a wed- 
ding, whether his own or that of another, may, for aught we 
can say, have suggested to the mind of Solomon this beautiful 
allegory. But there is no more reason in saying that he could 
not have written it without such an occasion, than there would 
be in a similar assertion regarding the parables of our Lord. 
It might as well be said that the prodigal son, and the lost 
sheep, and the ten virgins, and the unjust judge, must all have 
had their counterparts in some recent occurrence. But how- 
ever this may be, to say of a production that it is an allegory 
suggested by a particular event, is a very different thing from 
saying that it is no allegory at all, but properly and truly de- 
scriptive of that event, though a deeper meaning was buried 
beneath his words than the writer or any of his contemporaries 
ever imagined. 

We freely concede that this view of Delitzsch: is incompar- 
ably superior to those which make of this Song a mere erotic 
effusion, with or without a moral. If the only alternative pre- 
sented were this or those, we could not hesitate an instant 
which to adopt. Itis only thus that we can reconcile ourselves 
to its appearance from the quarter whence it has come. | It is 
evidently designed to mediate between the views prevalent for 
the last century in Germany, and that established for ages in 
the Church, so to raise the former as to include in it all that 
is essential in the latter, while it shall steer between the difficul- 
ties of both. In this feature of his attempt he has not indeed 
been successful. Intent upon avoiding imaginary difficulties 
on one side, he has encumbered himself with such as are real 
and serious upon the other. In so far as it is an advance, 
however, it is in the right direction; and if it shall tend to 
infuse loftier views into the prevailing exposition of this book 
on the continent, if it shall gain over to that measure of 
truth which it contains those whom the plump propounding of 
the allegorical interpretation would have offended, there will 
be reason therein to rejoice. But as is apt to be the case 
with half-way opinions, it does not afford in itself tenable 

und. It is useful only as beckoning those who can be in- 
uced to take it a step in advance, and as encouraging the 
hope that they who take this, unable then to stop, will be com- 
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_ pelled to continue on until they reach firm footing on the solid 
rock of truth. 

We shall say nothing at present respecting that view of the 
Old Testament in the general upon which the theory of Can- 
ticles under consideration rests. Its discussion would lead us 
too far from our main design. It is already known to our 
readers that it is adopted by a considerable and influential 
school of German interpreters and theologians. It is called by 
its advocates, in distinction from the simply typical, the typico- 
gentic view,—the name being intended to suggest a growth, an 
organic and vital connection, linking the type with the antitype, 
like that which binds together in inseparable union the seed 
and the fruit, the bud and the flower, the germ and the plant. 
It is contended for as bringing more system and greater con- 
sistency into the subject of the types, and leaving less to the 
arbitrary and capricious fancy of the interpreter. The dan 
is that the general inspiration asserted of the history will be 
suffered to override the special inspiration of the sacred writers, 
and that the free and omnipotent actings of the Spirit of God 
will be reduced to a level with the uniform if not the uncon- 
scious operation of natural causes. Disregarding, however, as 
unessential to our present argument, the peculiarities of this 
hypothesis, we shall state a few reasons which seem to us de- 
cisive against the typical interpretation of the Canticles, in 
whatever form presented, and in favour of the allegorical. 

The first is supplied by the place of the book in the canon 
of Scripture. If, as the typical theory requires us to suppose, 
it was in the intention of its author simply designed to cele- 
brate his own marriage, how came it in this collection of sacred 
writings? Mystify this subject as we may, it is impossible on 
this hypothesis to make of the Song of Solomon any thing 
which, in his own view or in that of his contemporaries, could 
have had the slightest pretension to be classed with religious - 
or devotional, not to say inspired compositions. Sceptical 
writers admit that the collectors of the canon must have un- 
derstood it as an allegory, or they would not have put it where 
they did. That it properly belongs where we find it can 
admit of no question among Christians. If there were no other 
proof, the authority of our Lord and his apostles has settled 
for ever the integrity and inspiration of the entire Jewish 
Scriptures. Delitzsch does not — this point. Evidently 
conscious that he is treading near dangerous ground, he takes 
special pains to define his position by a formal and explicit 
statement of his belief in the inspiration of this book, pp. 177, 
178: “The Song of Solomon is no less inspired than any one 
of the Psalms. “Moved by the Spirit of God, Solomon wrote 
this Song in the midst of a relation shaped by the God who 
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was conducting the scheme of gracious revelation. Yes, we 
can, without the imputation of a mechanical idea of inspiration, 
maintain that his soul was the harp on which the Holy Ghost 
played this song. For within the limits of this Song, to which 
we must confine ourselves, without suffering our gaze to wander 
outside to Solomon’s life, wedded love emerges from the troubled 
and unsteady billows of polygamy, in the pure and chaste form 
of its prime destination; the idea of marriage stands before us 
in the pure radiance of an inwardly effected, indissoluble alli- 
ance of two souls; and our eyes are refreshed in the midst of 
the Old Testament with a gladsome prelude to the New Tes- 
tament restoration of the prime original.” 

There may be detected in some of the above expressions a 
falling off from the strict views which our author once enter- 
tained upon this subject. But let that pass. A single word 
in reference to the idea of marriage as deduced by this hypo- 
thesis from the Song of Solomon. There is not in it the 
remotest allusion to the religious aspects of marriage, or to 
the religious duties which it involves. Nothing is even said 
in the most general way of the fear of God as its basis; 
besides the fact that other things involved in this relation, or 
that follow close upon it, are left wholly out of sight, such as 
domestic occupation, the blessing of children, &e. Still further, 
it is psychologically as inexplicable how Solomon ever came 
upon the design of treating the true idea of marriage, dis- 
joined from the perversions of polygamy, as Delitzsch can fan 
it to be that he conceived this allegory. If the Spirit of God 
could suggest the one and enable him to its execution, he 
could as easily do the same in the case of the other; not to 
say that the single verse, vi. 8, destroys the whole hypothesis, 

A second argument may be drawn from the inconsistencies 
and incongruities which beset every attempt to find in the 
Song an actual occurrence. The numerous denials of its in- 
tegrity and unity, already referred to, are tantamount to a 
confession, that, literally understood, it cannot be brought into 
consistency and harmony. The lover is sometimes a king, some- 
times a shepherd. The beloved is now a simple country damsel, 
i. 6, ii. 15, now a prince’s daughter, vii.1. The search for her 
lover through the streets of the city at night, iii. 1-4, and 
again v. 6-8, would be in violation of all delicacy and pro- 
priety ; the assumption of dreams finds no warrant in the text, 
and only shows how untenable is the scheme of interpretation 
which requires it. In i. 4, the bride is in the palace; in iii. 6, 
she is coming up from the wilderness; and in iv. 8, Solomon 
calls her from Lebanon. Any number of such examples can 
be found, which are all very easily reconciled if this is an alle- 
gory, but not if it be a occurrence. 
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Thirdly, There are not a few intimations of the allegorical 
’ character of the Song. The unity of the bride is occasionally 
lost in the plurality represented by her, i, 4, v. 1. The com- 
parison of a bride to the horses of Pharaoh’s chariots, i. 9, to 
an army with banners, vi. 4, 10, and of her neck to the tower 
of David with its thousand bucklers, iv. 4, would be unintelli- 
gible in itself; but is plain enough if the great multitude of 
God’s redeemed people be meant. The coming forth from the 
wilderness like pillars of smoke, iii. 6, is a plain allusion to 
Israel’s march from Egypt with the Lord at their head. The 
praises of Solomon’s beauty, v. 10-16, are only then compre- 
hensible if the Solomon of the Song is one more exalted than 
its author. Perhaps also an indication of the allegorical sense 
may be found in the name given to the bride, vi. 13, not “the 
Shulamite,” but Shulamith, formed from Solomon, by appending 
a feminine termination, and denoting the bride of the Prince 
of Peace,—and in the title, ‘“‘ The Song of Songs,” which can 
hardly be justified in its application to this book, unless its 
subject be of the most exalted kind. 

Fourthly, The 45th Psalm is so closely allied with the Song 
of Solomon that the same principles of interpretation must 
evidently be applied to both. Consequently, the arguments 
which establish that to be an allegory (as Delitzsch in effect 
admmits it to be, p. 40*) prove the same for this also. 

It will be sufficient to add, in the last place, the testimony of 
the New Testament. This is given not merely in express allu- 
sions to the language of the Song allegorically understood, but 
in adopting the figure upon which it is founded, and applying 
directly to Christ the title of the bridegroom, and designat- 
ing his Church as the bride. Comp. John iii. 29, Matt. ix. 
15, &e. 

Hahn has in his interpretation, again, attempted an impos- 
sible medium. In his view the Song is semi-allegorical. The 
bride, her brothers, the vineyards, the foxes, every thing but 
King Solomon is allegorical. Solomon stands generically for 
the king of Israel in an absolute sense, including with himself 
his successors upon the throne down to Prince Messiah. But 
even if this inconsistency were not of itself sufficient to wreck 
his theory, the application which he makes of it is utterly un- 
tenable. The bride is Japhetie Heathendom, whom the king 

of Israe] sought in his love, and would gain to his embrace, to 
' make them partakers of the blessings of the covenant. The 
brothers, the foxes, the little sister, are all representatives of 
Hamitic Heathendom, now hostile to the kingdom of God, and 

* His conviction upon this point is either not very firm or not of long standing, as 
in an article published in the same year with the book before us, he ventures the 


opinion that this Psalm is not “directly Messianic.” Rudelbach und Guerickes 
Zeitschrift for 185], p. 312. 
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still unripe for fellowship with it, but regarding whom the pros- 
pect is held out of their future exaltation to covenant privileges, 
The thing revealed is the destination of the “ee of Israel. 
This was not accomplished, nor even aimed at, by Solomon or 
any of the barely human princes that succeeded him. It is 
realised only in Christ. It will be sufficient to ask in reply to 
this scheme, in what passage of Scripture is the heathen world 
or any part of it represented as the bride of either the earthly 
or the heavenly king of Israel ? 

Hengstenberg, as already hinted, expounds this book alle- 
gorically throughout. We cannot, however, regard as improve- 
ments the modifications which he has attempted to effect of 
the commonly received view. He conceives this Song to be a 
prophetic picture of the literal Israel, who is the bride, in their 
relation to the Messiah before and after his coming.* The 
first part, i. 2-v. 1, reveals in various forms and combinations 
the fact of Messiah’s gracious, joy-inspiring advent, that he 
would bear the name of Solomon, Prince of Peace, that his 
advent would be preceded by sore trials and sufferings, the just 
punishment of an unfaithful people, and arising principally 
from the hostility or supremacy of foreign powers. These are 
variously set forth, as the scorching sun, 1. 6, the winter and 
rain, ii. 11, the darkness of the night, iii- 1, the wilderness, 
iii. 6. They are made more intense, iii. 1-3, by the attempt 
of the people to help themselves, and to bring on Messiah's 
salvation prematurely by their own efforts. ith the advent 
of Messiah is connected the reception into his kingdom of the 
Gentiles, represented by the daughters of Jerusalem. Comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 61, Ps. lxxxvii. 4-6. The second part, v. 2, viii. 
14, contains Ierael’s ain against the heavenly Solomon at his 
coming, the consequent judgment upon them, their penitence 
and reunion with him under the friendly co-operation of the 
daughters of Jerusalem, the same Gentiles to whom they had 
before brought salvation themselves. Thus Israel becomes 
again the centre of the kingdom of God, and the relation thus 
formed afresh shall never be broken. As these truths are for 
the most part revealed elsewhere in the Old Testament with 
greater or less distinctness, he argues that it does no violence 
to the scheme of divine revelation to suppose that Solomon 
was in this Song commissioned to disclose them. 

But it is fatal to this view that the bride of Christ is not 
Israel after the flesh, but Israel after the Spirit; and what- 
ever disclosures prophecy may have made regarding the for- 
tunes of the former, they cannot be conveyed under an emblem 
appropriate only to the latter. And whatever speciousness 
may appear to attach to this specific historical application of 
* See the summary statement of his views, p. 239, 
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_ the Song, it is no greater than could be claimed for fifty other 
conjunctures in which the same great idea has found repeated 
realization. The mutual love of Christ and his Church, with 
the weaknesses and errorsof the latter, and the temporary with- 
drawments and forgiving grace of the former, is not confined 
to one epoch, nor to one train of circumstances. There may 
be seer in which it is specially conspicuous; but it is more 
or less clearly evidenced in every part of the Church’s history, 
and in all the Lord’s dealings with her. 

We are not so much surprised that this scheme has been 
proposed, as that it has been proposed by Hengstenberg. Its 
prominent features are in direct opposition to what we have 
heretofore conceived to be his leanings and tendencies; and 
the palpable objections to it are just the reverse of those which 
we might have been prepared by his former expositions to 
anticipate. He has often been subjected to the charge of 
finding too little, but never before, so far as we are aware, has 
he been guilty of finding too much in the Old Testament about 
the literal Israel. He has been charged with too great fond- 
ness for idealising the utterances of inspiration; but he cer- 
tainly has not been prone to err on the side of their too spe- 
cific application. 

It will not be possible at the close of this article, already 
sufficiently extended, to characterise in detail the English and 
American expositions before us. Nor is it necessary that we 
should. It belongs to the excellencies of both these works 
that they present few points for the critic’s attention. There 
is no attempt in themto build up new theories, no straining 
after novelty, but a simple effort to bring out the spiritual 
meaning wrapped up in this beautiful allegory, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the people of God. In turning to these 
from the volumes that have hitherto engaged our attention, 
one feels himself to be in an entirely different atmosphere, 
and is sensible of a complete change in the tone and spirit of 
all by which he is surrounded. The theoretical has been 
exchanged for the practical; the exercise of the intellect for 
the devotion of the heart. We are now in the domain of 
religious feeling. We are no longer spectators of rare feats of 
interpretation, but gaze upon the patient toil of those who 
would open up rich veins of pious thought. It is the very 
marrow of the soul's life which is exposed to view in these 
volumes. They lead us into the inmost recesses of the renewed 
heart, and bid us look upon its longings after communion with 
the Saviour, its delight in him and in his service, its distress 
under the hidings of his face, its joy at his return. The idea 
upon which they are founded is, that what is in the Song of 
Solomon said of the love of Christ and his Church, may be 
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applied in each measure to each true member of that Church. 
They have drawn from it consequently the ideal of the inter- 
course maintained between the individual soul and Christ. 
While there may be a tendency in this to mysticism, and some 
of the figures may be unduly pressed to extract from them an 
appropriate Christian sense, there is spread over these pa 
much rich instruction, upon which pious souls will feed with 

rofit and delight. A valuable additional feature of Professor 

urrowes'’s exposition is the pains taken to elucidate the 
imagery of the sacred poet by abundant, perhaps too abundant 
illustrations from oriental manners, and parallels from the 
choicest works of profane literature. We hope that his book 
may contribute not a little to a fuller understanding and a 
more extended devotional use of this part of holy Scripture, 
which, however it has been undervalued and even decried in 
some quarters, was the special favourite of an Edwards and a 
M ‘Cheyne. 





Art. IL—Das Akademische Leben des Siebzehnien Jahrhunderts, 
mit besonderer Bezichung auf die protestantisch-theologischen 
Fakultaten Deuischlands, nach handschrifilichen Quellen. Von 
A. TuoLuck. Halle, 1853. 8vo, pp. 327. 


WE could not readily name a recent work more likely to be 
received with avidity than this, if it were put into English 
dress. It is prepared almost wholly from sources existing in 
the manuscripts of university archives. Far from intending to 
give an abridgment or abstract, we shall content ourselves 
with culling some of the more striking facts, believing that we 
shall thus satisfy the rational curiosity of learned readers. 
And in doing this, we shall freely adopt the language of the 
learned and excellent author. 

The work treats of university life in the seventeenth century, 
and especially in the German States; but the writer very often 
goes back to the days of the Reformation, and even to the 
middle ages. The university corporation—which derives its 
name from the wniversitas studiosorum, magistrorum, and not 
scientiarum, as many suppose—had its centre of power in its 
rector. From the very origin, the rector was invested with a 
sort of princely dignity. After the close of the fifteenth century, 
he bore the title of Magnificence. Mencke remarks, that in 
1715 the ote sores of Leipsic presented arms at the rector’s 
approach. Where the prince was not rector, there was a pro- 
rector, who discharged the duties; this may be compared with 
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the chancellor and vice-chancellor of Oxford and Cambridge. 
When the rector appeared in public, with purple robe, golden 
chain, and sceptre, it was only the prince and bishop, and not 
always the latter, who took precedence of him. 

Next in order to the rector was the chancellor. The origin 
of the office was accidental, from the fact that in Paris the 
cathedral chancellor was also superintendent of the high- 
school. 

It was evident, however, that the grand attraction of the 
university was its teachers. These had certain distinguished 

rivileges. One was that of jurisdiction; and this not merely 
in academical, but in civil and criminal matters, and over the 
professors and their families, as well as over the students. 
They had rights, also, in regard to appointments. The rule 
was, that a professor should be nominated by the faculty of 
arts, and confirmed by the government. There were, however, 
exceptions in favour of the prince or state. Instructors were 
exempt from tax, tribute, billeting of troops, and the like. In 
some countries professors sat with the clergy in the states- 
general. Toa great extent, they possessed the right of censure 
in regard to publications. 

At a very early date, the rank of professors among them- 
selves was fixed by law. The theological faculty stood first. 
When they were unanimous, their decision on theological ques- 
tions was final. Next to the divines came the jurists. Until 
the peace of Westphalia, all chancellors and privy councillors 
were taken from their number. The philosophical or artistic 
faculty ranked lowest. Many feuds arose about the standing 
of doctors in certain higher faculties over professors of a lower 
order. 

The distribution of professors into ordinary and extraor- 
dinary is well known in Germany, and had its beginning very 
early, being found at Konigsberg in 1545. Extraordinary 
professors had no stipend from the regular sources. Their 
relation to the faculty varied in different places. Next came 
the adjuncts, who, in K6nigsberg, stood above the extraor- 
dinaries, from whom they were chosen. To these must be added 
the Magistri legentes of the philosophical faculty, who needed 
no authority but the express consent of the university. In the 
middle ages, as soon as any one rose Master, he began to teach 

- others. This explains the formula of collation, still common 
among us. These might be likened to the English tutor, and 
the modern German privatdocent. Special teaching privileges 
were often conferred on such masters as were eminent for their 
attainments. 

The essential part of the professor's work was always the 
public lecture. Adam Osiander, in 1677, had five classes daily 
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at Tubingen, and the great Voetius had eight. Deutschmann 
and Weickhmann at Wittenberg, and Hebenstreit at Jena, in 
1696, lectured from six to eleven, and from three to six o'clock, 
each una serie, daily. It is said, but hardly credited, that 
Léscher read to thirteen classes in a day. These were exempt 
cases; the average may be set down at two private and four 
public exercises weekly. To these were added acts, or dispu- 
tations, at which the professor held the chair. Theological 
professors were often also ecclesiastical counsellors and canoni- 
cal judges. They were likewise called to be superintendents 
and visitors of gymnasia and other schools. The study-labours 
of some were extreme and wearing. Luther and Calvin suffered 
from numerous diseases; Gerhard continually complains of the 
delicacy of his health; many suffered from the malwm hypochon- 
driacum, often doubtless identical with our dyspepsia, and from 
the stone. Amusements were few, but interruptions were many, 
from christenings, weddings, and the like, which were formal 
and time-consuming. Every travelling Master called on every 
professor of note, often staying for hours. Twice a-day,—it is 
a rarething with German professors now,—they attended church 
on Sunday; where, as Gerhard’s funeral eulogy declares, this 
good man “ was never seen to go to sleep;” and once a-week 
there was an additional service. Till the close of the century 
the hospitable usage obtained of entertaining learned visitors. 
When Crusius celebrated his eightieth birthday, in 1606, at 
Tubingen, he invited his colleagues to good cheer at the Golden 
Sheep. There were, however, not a few, who, as Stolterfoht 
of Lubeck says of himself, began their day at three in the morn- 
ing, or who, like Dilherr, inscribed on the study door, “ Sta, 
hospes, nec pulsa, nec turba, nisi major vis cogat !” 

These pages contain new and valuable matter concerning 
the sustentation of professors. In early times, as in the first 
universities of Italy, the provision was very irregular, and 
chiefly from fees. But if we regard the small number of hearers, 
the emolument for lecturers was considerable—cases being 
known, in the thirteenth century, of from three hundred to 
four hundred and fifty dollars of our money for a single lec- 
ture. After the Reformation, most professors in theology, 
law, and medicine, had some other employments, which in part 
sustained them. The stipend of German professors was small, 
In Wittenberg, the professor of poetry, in 1536, had eighty 
gulden (each of twenty-one good groschen) ; and in 1728 the 
whole income of a professor of philosophy was about two 
hundred and fifty rix-dollars. In 1556 the highest theolo- 
gians at Wittenberg received two hundred gold gulden. In 
1662, Meisner, at the same place, had five hundred florins, 
The receipts of Calixtus, at Helmstadt, in 1637, were five hun- 
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dred rix-dollars, of Horneius four hundred. In Strasburg, 
there were theological chairs in 1622 which brought fifteen 
hundred florins. But the poor literati had many . 
The houses of professors were proverbially prolific, and Fie- 
biger wrote a book, De Polyteknia Eruditorum. Hiilsemann 
of Leipsick had ten children; Meisner, who died at forty- 
three, as many; Martini, fifteen; Calovius, thirteen; Mayer, 
thirteen; Micralius, fifteen; Walther, fourteen; and Winkel- 
mann, eighteen. For the supply of necessities many of these 
learned men had donations and perquisites, which supplemented 
their slender salaries. All collations of degrees brought some- 
thing in. Solemn opinions on controverted questions, when 
demanded, were followed by an honorarium. Dedications of 
books to great men were means of invoking golden showers, 
greater or smaller. The first volume of Gerhard’s Loci, in- 
scribed to Oxenstierna, brought him fifty ducats; for the fifth, 
dedicated to the Hanse towns, he received twenty-nine gulden. 
For a dedication to Gotha, he had two Hungarian ducats, and 
from Leipsick a gilt pitcher. Calixtus, in the same way. ob- 
tained from Duke Frederick Ulrich a hundred rix-dollars; 
Pfeiffer, for his Dubia Vewata, four hundred rix-dollars from 
George III.; Jacobiius, a hundred ducats from the eleetor of 
Brandenburg. Whether authorship, properly so ealled, was 
lucrative in many cases, remains doubtful. Professors, more- 
over, took boarders into their families, and thus eked out their 
support. Boarding was one rix-dollar a week, and lodging 
eight rix-dollars a half year. Theological teachers often had, 
besides, their churches or lectureships. On a view of the whole 
matter, therefore, the instructors of that day may be consi- 
dered to have been at least as well off as their successors in 
our own. 

The great subject of university lectures must not be omitted. 
These were called Jectiones, not because they were always 
wholly read, but because their basis was a text-book, which 
was read; hence textum legere and lectionem habere were con- 
vertible phrases. The object of the lecture was to prepare 
students for the examination for degrees. Accordingly, we 
find decrees forbidding professors to lengthen out their course 
beyond the ordinary term. Public lectures were in the colle- 
gium ; private lectures intra privates parietes. In 1575, the 
’ collegial buildings of Aldorf comprised five professors’ houses, 
the libraries, the auditoriums, the anatomical theatre, the con- 
vent-hall, the alumneum, the laboratories, the observatory, the 
ceconomia, the lodge of proctors, and the prison. The ave 
of lectures daily read by any one is in this part of the book 
set down by Tholuck at three. The ordinary professor was 
held to four lectures in a week. Saturday was digputation- 
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day; Thursday was bathing-day. The morning was the season 
for the more important courses; and generally the older pro- 
fessors came first. But day began early in the sixteenth 
century. Von Osse, a jurist, about 1540, tells of lectures at 
five in the morning; to prepare for which, there were stu- 
dents who rose at two and three o'clock. In Heidelberg, 
professors lectured, by statute, from six to eight. In the 
seventeenth century, eight or nine seems to have been thought 
early enough. 

Then, as now, there was diversity in the manner of deliver- 
ing the lecture. As we have said already, it was not always 
read, The phrase for lecturing was, with reference to the text, 
legere librum. The statutes of Bologna expressly forbade the 
dictation of expositions ; and in Cologne, it was enjoined in 
1392, “Si in leeturis schedulis memorialibus uti contingat, 
discrete hoc fiat et honeste.” The statutes of Erfurt, in 
1633, say much the same, to wit, that the professor offer no- 
thing from manuscript, in the way of dictating any thing to 
be written down, but ore tenus vel penitus memoriter, or from 
memorandums brought from home, communicate his instruc- 
tions. Nevertheless, both in Romish and Protestant universi- 
ties, this method of dictation obtained wide currency. It seems 
to have been introduced by the Jesuits, whose rules enjoined a 
dictation of formal propositions. In the sixteenth century this 
mode was so fixed at Padua, that the young men used to send 
their famuli to take down the lectures. The same was the 
way at Paris. In Heidelberg, it was allowed to bachelors 
dictare ad pennam. The degrees of rigorous adherence to 
this were, however, various. Among the manuscripts of Andrea 
occur commentaries on the epistles, dictati ad calamum. 
Meisner’s Pia Desideria were published in 1679, exactly from 
the Heft, or note-book of the student. 

From about this time extemporaneous lectures appear to be 
the exception. ‘ When I was sixteen years old,” says Schuppe 
of Marburg, “and had gone through my year of freshman, 
fagging (of which more presently), I attended lectures on 
oratory by a famous jurisconsult. I took down diligently all 
that he dictated, and when I went home engrossed the same, 
underscoring what pleased me with red and green ink. When 
I afterwards came to another university, I visited the cele~ 
brated orator Fuchsius, who had been the amanuensis of Keck- 
ermann. He saw my Heft, read it, and said, ‘ If you have the 
Rhetoric of Dietericus and Keckermann by you, I will show 
you that all this is taken out of it, word for word.” In 1662, 
the Tiibingen visitation censures Wagner for dwelling too 
long on one topic, and dictating whole treatises. In 1644, 
Cundisius says, that “to deliver all memoriter is not edifying; 
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. that he therefore dictates, with occasional free remark.” In 
1649, it is ordained that the student shall not be overburdened 
with too much writing. In 1653, there is astatute against too 
rigid dictation, and the delivery of long commentaries, which 
the teacher may afterward publish in a volume. 

The polemic temper of the times led some professors to dwell 
for a whole term on some single head of controversy. These 
dissertations formed the folios and quartos of that day. Ac- 
cording to Aineas Sylvius, one Haselbach of Vienna lectured 
two-and-twenty years on the first chapter of Isaiah, and had 
not got through at the time of his death. Ulrich Pregizer, 
chancellor at Tiibingen, began lecturing on Daniel, March 27, 
1620, and ended his three hundred and twelve lectures there- 
upon, August 23, 1624. On the day last named he assaulted 
Isaiah, which occupied him twenty-five years, in fifteen hun- 
dred and nine lectures. On the day of ending these, he fell 
upon Jeremiah, and expounded the former half in four hundred 
and fifty-nine lectures, April 10, 1656, “on which day, being 
eighty years old, he slept in the Lord.” Stiimperwerk is 
reported by Spener as a monstrum proliwitatis; he spent a 
year on the first nine chapters of Isaiah. In 1665, Lyser, of 
Wittenberg, had been some years upon Job. Of both Rungius 
and K6nig it is known that they spent their whole professional 
life upon Genesis. Against these abuses there were perpetual 
edicts of the authorities. Thus in 1614, at Wittenberg, “ No 
professor shall lecture on one chapter more than three or four 
days, nor on one /ocus in theology more than sixteen days.” 
This was comforting. After the middle of the century, we find 
a growing disposition to suppress theological subtleties. . In 
the Italian universities it was not unusual, nor is it now, for 
the lecture to be interrupted by questions from the student. 
Repetition of lectures, or what in some medical schools is 
known as ‘ quizzing,’ was considered the nervous instructionis. 
This took place during the last quarter of the hour, or in the 
evening, or next day. In Tiibingen there were repetents, 
called Resumptores. In some universities it was the rule that 
the hearers should be strictly catechised upon the foregoing 
lecture. 

Curious notices are given, of this as well as the preceding 
century, respecting the diligence of professors. The old Erfurt 
statutes of 1447 complain of masters who have prebends, and 
yet neglect their work, and enjoin on such to lecture thrice 
a-week. In Helmstadt, 1614, the duke speaks of some who 
passed twenty weeks without giving a lecture. A letter from 
the same place, in 1619, names the professors “a swarm of 
drones.” In 1698, Metzger writes from Tiibingen: “1 know 
not what to say of my studies. We cannot really learn theo- 
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logy, for there are no lectures, and hence no learning, except 
from books. Why, then, do we come to college? Our friend 
Fortsch, who alone merits the name of professor thus far, reads 
upon philosophy and morals. In a word, we live in perpetual 
sloth. In this whole semester there have been only six public 
lectures.” In Jena, one writes to the government : ‘‘ Musaeus 
has not lectured for thirty weeks; having his work against 
Wedelius in hand, he may have been hindered.” The climax 
of far niente is attained by Sagittarius, who writes thus: 
“From last winter till the end of August 1681, I have read no 
lectures ; first, from dread of the plague, which scattered all 
my hearers and their messmates except one; then from being 
busy day and night on the Catalogue, then absent in Carlsbad, 
then again on the Catalogue. I have not purposely omitted 
any lecture, but sometimes the severe illness of my wife and 
my own hypochondria have prevented. I began to note in 
my calendar how often this happened, but gave it up, lest 
reading it over should renew my grief.” Sometimes a horse- 
market afforded an excuse, as Tscherning of Rostock sings in 
1650: ' 
“Cras plurimus frequeneque 

Illic et hic equiso, 

Illic et hic agaso . . . 

Suis boo ie dossret. 

Tot inter et caballos!”’ 


Numerous holidays, even after the Reformation, gave oppor- 
tunity to intermit duty. Against this laxity the government 
enacted penal statutes, and inflicted fines for neglecting to 
lecture. Notwithstanding all that is here said, there are very 
few theological professors of that age who did not. publish 
something. Many of them had good libraries. In 1665 the 
library of the younger Buxtorf brought 1200 rix-dollars, and 
in 1660 that of Bosius of Jena 6000 rix-dollars. There were 
certainly many men devoted to their calling, such as Muso of 
Rinteln, whose motto was, “ Professorem oportet laborantem 
mori.” 

_ But what shall we say of the diligence of students? In 
1600, Cothmann, professor at Rostock, beseeches the students 
to attend at least one lecture in the week. We must not for- 
get, among the causes of irregularity, the custom of travelling 
from one university to another, of which something shall be 
added below. This was very delightful to young nobles and 
men of wealth who came with horses and servants. In the 
Basle annals of 1584 we read: “ The Brandenburg nobleman, 
Bernhard Schulenberg, came studiorwm causa with servants. 
and three horses.” In the Tiibingen visitation report of 1608, 
it is related that “young nobiles studiosi attend no lectures, 
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and are not enrolled by the dean of faculty, professing that 
they come, not to study, but to visit the university.” Meisner 
of Wittenberg, in the funeral discourse upon Hutter, says: 
“He heard more lectures from Pappus at Strasburg than one 
in a hundred of you now hear. For most choose to be self- 
taught, and account it a disgrace to be among learners. Let 
a man (say they) stay in his study, and leave public lectures to 
novices.” In 1644, Professor Richter of Jena writes: “The 
lectures are not diligently attended; there is'many a one who 
says, ‘I am not at Jena for the sake of study.’” 

But the instances are not all of this kind. Meisner, at the 
age of nineteen, at Wittenberg, is reproached by his friend, 
that he will not leave his studies long enough to write a letter. 
The celebrated chancellor Hoe of Wittenberg thus writes: 
‘“* As my children*wonder that I should have studied in three 
different faculties within the term of four years, let them know 
that often for two or three days I had not a warm morsel in 
my mouth. Many a night I did not go to bed, but read and 
wrote continually, so that the devil has sometimes blown out 
my light, made a racket in my room, and stormed me with 
books.” And young Erick Calixtus writes from Altdorf, in 
1648: “TI am especially devoting myself to the formation of a 
Latin style, for which purpose I am reading the letters of Cicero 
and Pliny; adding the endeavour to ground myself more deeply 
in Greek. If I had opportunity for Hebrew, I would not 
neglect it. Hackspan the Orientalist teaches Syriac and Arabic. 
Besides, I am zealously pursuing the study of history, and attend 
also to its ‘two eyes,’ geography and chronology. I have also 
begun a repetitorium of logie, and mean to turn my attention 
to ethics. Felbiger expounds the metaphysical conclusions of 
Horneius, which, however, I am afraid to attend, because I lack 
the necessary preparation. I also give myself to the study of 
the Scriptures and of personal piety. In short, I will earnestly 
strive to show myself pious toward God, discreet toward man, 
and diligent in my studies.” No better account could be given 
than that of Bert concerning the young men of Leden: “ Tan- 
tam fuisse juventutis in literis et sapientiz studio contentionem, 
tantam in doctores reverentiam, tantum zelum atque impetum 
pietatis, ut vix major esse potuerit.” 

In the olden time, the professor entered his auditorium with 
the doctor’s cap, biretum, and im clerical robes. Red cloaks 
were known in some places as a university costume. Pointed 
beard and moustache were also common; after the middle of 
the century wigs became more in use. On the professor’s en- 
trance, the students rose respectfully. They used also to raise 
the cap at the mention of certain honourable names. In some 
universities the hour was opened and closed with prayer. The 
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tone of the lecture was commonly that of books, but the learned 
men did not always forbear jesting. Towards the end of this 
century, we begin to discern traces of a scurrility which was 
afterwards more common. The lectures were thus far exclu- 
sively in Latin. In Rostock, students spoke Latin, even when 
summoned before the senate. The earliest theological lectures 
in German were read by Buddeus, in the eighteenth century. 
The student-garb of the early seventeenth century had some- 
thing of a Spanish air; a three-cornered biretum, flowing locks, 
neck bare to the shoulders, great linen ruff, a cloak which was 
most modish when long, slashed trunk-hose, short, broad- 


- flapped boots, and sword or dagger, with huge figured hilt. 


Beards had been forbidden, but crept into use. In 1510, the 
Frankfort authorities declared themselves against effeminate 
curling of the hair. Meyfart describes the student, during the 
time of the thirty-years-war, “with sword, feather, boots, spurs, 
collar, and scarf over the breast and left shoulder; a twisted 
pigtail behind, a slashed doublet, and a short cloak, which does 
not hide the parts which all respectable people eover.” After 
the middle of the century, we must add a full-bottomed. peri- 
wig. Besides the sword, the older students of this period ear- 
ried sticks into the lecture-room. In 1679, it was matter of 
censure for the student to appear before a professor without 
his cloak. In Holland, professors of theology wore a long 
cloak with sleeves, and students went to church and lectures in 
morning-gowns. The same slovenliness began to manifest itself 
in Germany towards the close of the century. A Jena pro- 
tocol of 1696 says, “ From the time that Pennalism was 
abolished, there was a great decline in manners, and no student 
appeared in a cloak.” Sometimes they had morning-gowns 
under their mantles, or went to meals sans culottes. ven in 
polished Leipsic, the complaint, in 1702, 1713, and 1719, is 
that students go about in gowns and night-caps, smoking 
tobacco. When Gebauer, the law professor, went from Leip- 
sie to Géttingen, he insisted that the young men-should be 
uncovered during lecture, but could not bring it about. If a 
Pennal, or freshman, came to a lecture, which was — 
allowed, it was only on condition that he appeared ragged an 

dirty, and without “tick orsword. Each faculty had its respec- 
tive auditorium. These were sometimes very cold; indeed, the 


. warming of public rooms.had not yet become common, even in 


Germany. 

The good and evil morals of the times reflected themselves 
in the little sphere of university life. Before the thirty years’ 
war, there was partly sobriety and partly rudeness ; afterwards 
a general relaxation, except where religion was revived, as it 
was extensively from 1650 and onwards. We have already 
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. spoken of one professional delinquency, the neglect of public 
lectures. Among other prevalent faults were ambition, envy, 
and quarrelsomeness. In the former part of the century there 
were beautiful instances of harmony and warm friendship 
among learned men. The Wittenberg professors were a re- 
markable instance. Meisner, Franz, and Martini, are repre- 
sented as living like brothers. Not less pleasing is the picture 
of the “three Johns” at Jena—John Gerhard, John Major, 
and John Himmel. Leipsic and Tiibingen were also in peace. 
As might be expected, some exceptions are noticed. But the 
contrast is great in the latter half of the century. In 1665, it 
became necessary to warn professors not to use their chairs for 
the abuse of living or dead colleagues. There was professor 
against professor, and faculty against faculty. Tiibingen lost 
students, because of quarrels among its theologians. Tobias 
Wagner was the champion of the day. The terrible quarrels 
at Konigsberg became widely notorious. In the Reformed 
universities, the contests between Cartesians and Voetians were 
very bitter. The younger Alting and Maresius lived at Fra- 
neker, under the same roof, yet ‘without exchanging words. 
Steubing says of Herborn, ‘‘ The whole school was not only rent. 
into factions, but one professor against another. They not 
only stung one another in lectures, wherever they could, but 
had brawls before the government.” As the dreaded Pietism 
began to influence one and another, these strifes and bickerings 
took on more meanness and more bitterness. The Leipsic 
Acta Publica have this record: “ On the 15th and 17th of June, 
the superintendent and our college Ittig vituperated me 
(Olearius) and Dr Rechenberg, and called us the eruca, infect- 
ing with its poison the noble rose-garden of the grace of God. 
For our doctrine concerning the terminus gratie, parents were 
restrained from sending their sons to Leipsic.” At other 
places, the instances of mutual complaint and crimination are 
very numerous. ‘They even lashed one another in sermons. 
Complaint was made of Danzius at Jena, that he had offered to 
give fifty gulden to a soldier, if he would cut off the nose and 
ears of Hebenstreit. 

The ransacking of old manuscripts by Tholuck has brought 
out many unsavoury things in the private morals of professors. 
Duke Julius warned the Helmstadt faculties not to nominate 
to him any “ guzzling professors.” In 1609, Lavater says of 
Professor Eglin of Marburg: “ Eglin is so deep in debt that he 
could not satisfy his creditors if he were to com every hair on 
his head into a ducat. As Paracus writes, he gave such offence 
during his late sojourn at Heidelberg, that they wished him to 
go back to Marburg, so as not further to scandalise the young 
students.” Meyfart writes of professors, about the middle of 
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the century, “ who gormandised and tippled with the academic 
youth, and danced in halls and gardens.” In Tiibingen, a visi- 
tation decree of 1652 charges certain professors with card- 
playing. The people of the Palatinate were given to good 
things, especially to Neckar and Moselle wine. Palatino more 
bibere became a proverb. Hebenstreit complains of Danzius, 
as above, “that he had been so drunken, that he lost his senses 
and lay along the earth, . . . and had to spend the night in the 
alehouse.” It is true, Danzius alleges in his answer that. “ it 
was against his will.” These degrading instances, however large 
a place they occupy in the recovered documents of that day, 
must nevertheless be regarded as painful exceptions. There 
were not a few who, in addition to learning, possessed gifts and 

aces which were a blessing to their Ronis; such were Meisner, 

ranz, and Martini, at Wittenberg; Gerhard, Himmel, Glassius, 
and Chemnitz, at Jena; the Tarnovii, the Quistorps, and Liitke- 
mann, at Rostock; Helvicus at Marburg; Schmid at Stras- 
burg; and Hafenreffer at Tiibingen. 

As the universities owed their prosperity entirely to the 
students who chose to frequent them, certain privileges were 
allowed to the young men. They were not, generally, amen- 
able to the municipal courts. They were free from taxes on 
their books and other effects. They had the right to remove 
noisy workmen from the neighbourhood of their chambers. 
They had liberty in regard to fishing and hunting, as is still 
the case at Marburg and Gottingen. 

Great honour was bestowed on the clerical profession and 
those who were preparing for it. This was an inducement 
for men to bring up their sons to the church; and by a sort 
of Levitical descent, certain families, as, for instance, those of 
Musiius, Lyser, Olearius, and Osiander, have had an unbroken 
succession of ministers for two hundred years. In the Fabri- 
cius family, five brothers and two sons were clergymen at the 
same time. At the beginning of the Reformation there was 
a scarcity of preachers, but in the seventeenth century they 
were multiplied to excess. Some remained till the age of 
forty, looking for a charge. . 

Melancthon went to the university at thirteen; but this was 
regarded as an exception. The age of seventeen was more 
usual, as in the case of Calixtus, Hulsemann, Dorsche, and 
Calovius. Kénig and Ernst Gerhard were entered at sixteen ; 
Affelmann and Hedinger at fifteen; Helvicus, Henry Hulsius, 
Reland, and M. Pfaff, at thirteen; John Buxtorf at twelve; and 
William Lyser and Henry Dauber at ten. Helvicus, on being 
matriculated in 1581, turned Cato’s distichs into Greek verse, 
and at fifteen put the Sunday gospels into Hebrew; and when 
he commenced as master, in his nineteenth year, had read all 
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the Greek historians, orators, and tragedians. Dauber held 
Hebrew disputations under Pasor at the age of eleven. In 
his thirteenth year he held a collegiwm hebraicum. At eighteen 
he was professor of law. Drusius says of a son, who died nine 
years old: “I have lost a son, my only one, and therefore 
dearest to me, on whom all my hopes rested, who—to omit 
other things—had made such progress in the oriental tongues, 
that I may say his equal was not in Europe. Many, both in Eng- 
land and the Low Countries, who were acquainted with him, 
know that I speak the truth. In his fifth year, he began to 
learn, besides Latin, the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. In his 
seventh year he could read the Hebrew Psalter fluently. Two 
years later he could read unvocalised Hebrew, and knew, be- 
yond many rabbins, the system of points.” 

The word deposition indicates the strange ceremonial to 
which the new-comer was subjected on assuming the academic 
yoke. It is wonderful to observe how widely a custom of this 
kind has obtained among various classes of men, on land and 
sea. It was thought necessary that the matriculate should 
come to his rights through humiliation. Similar vexations are 
traceable to the Greek schools of philosophy. They existed 
in the universities before the Reformation. The freshman, or 
“fox,” as he is called in Germany, was known at Paris as a 
bec jaune, in Latin beanus. He was regarded as “ pecus campi, 
cui, ut rite ad publicas lectiones preeparetur, cornua 
essent;” and hence the term deposition. As early as 1543, 
we find these initiations at Prague to have been very formid- 
able. The chief rite consisted in the laying off of the horns 
attached to an ox-hide, thrown over the novice. The following 
verses belong to the service on the occasion :— 

“ Beanus iste sordidus, 
Spectandus altis cornibus, 


t sit novus scholasticus 
Providerit de sumptibus. 


Signum fricamus horridum, 
Crassum dolamus rusticum, 
Curvum quod est deflectimus, 
Altum quod est deponimus.” 


In substance, these annoyances prevailed at all the universi- 
ties. At Tiibingen, the ceremonies were conducted by older 
students; at Strasburg, Heidelberg, Erfurt, and Jena, by the 
Jamulus communis. We have an account of the process as 
observed at Strasburg in 1671. The bacchants, or students, 
appear in procession, under the command of the depositor-in- 
chief. The hair of the beanus is removed with an enormous 
pair of shears; his ears are cleansed with a stick; a tooth, 
called the bacchant-tooth, is extracted; his nails are rasped 
with an enormous file; each act being accompanied with an ap- 
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propriate address. After which eomes the hand-kissing, and 
libation of wine on the head, with a grand banquet and jollifi- 
cation. In some places there were imterspersed mock exami- 
nations of the candidate, who was boxed on the ear for his 
wrong answers. Serious men protested against these enormi- 
ties, especially as they took place'even when a student changed 
his university. Potsch, the celebrated editor of Sallust, went 
to Jena from Leyden, and then to Leipsic; at the last- 
mentioned place he had to endure the depositio. At Heidel- 
berg, there was a talk of abating this nuisance as early as 1600. 
In 1636, Schmid of Strasburg wrote against it. But it was 
not done away until the next century; and it existed at Jena 
in 1726, and at Erfurt in 1733. 

It may be interesting to inquire what there was in the Ger- 
man universities answering to our college foundations, scholar- 
ships, and education-funds. In Wittenberg, about 1564, the 
Elector Augustus made a foundation for a stipend of between 
forty and a hundred gulden, every four years, for twenty-seven 
students; this was raised to a hundred and fifty in 1577. At 
Tubingen, Marburg, Rostock, Heidelberg, Altdorf, and Basle, 
there were like provisions. These beneficiaries were subjected 
to many special rules, derived from the monkish age. T 
were restricted as to their board and exercise. They were 
lowed to indulge to a certain extent in music. They might be 
beaten with rods. 





> 


The manner of living in learned institutions before the Re- . 


formation was very much like that of the English universities. 
Noblemen and some others were allowed for special reasons ‘to 
lodge out of the precincts; but the contrary rule prevailed 
with most undergraduates. The same was true in the earliest 
period of the Reformation; but it soon became more common 
to live in the town. Some "good men bewailed the innovation, 
and especially the disuse of the rule, that no student should 
be without his tutor. Osse, in 1556, mentions the diminution 
of students at Leipsic from sixteen hundred to three hundred 
and fifty, and ascribes it to the dissatisfaction of parents, who 
‘no longer felt that there was any proper guardianship over 
their sons. 

The period necessary in order to the successive degrees 
varied at different schools. In Paris, it was two years for 
baccalaureate, three years for mastership; to which add five 
years’ attendance on theological lectures; a ten years’ curricu- 
tum for churchmen. The term for theologians at Tiibingen 
seems to have been a. Tie sate in Holland. 
Stipendiaries at Marburg studied at first seven, afterwards 
five years. Some, however, remained ten years, mater ma- 
jority about five. 
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The grand elements of university life in those days were 
Jectures, disputations, and public speeches. Of public lectures 
we have already made mention. Private lectures were less 
common than in modern German instruction. The great reli- 
ance was on private exercises and disputations. “The stu- 
dents,” says Meyfart, “come rarely to the public halls when 
there are lectures, but hang about the doors. Sometimes they 
-resort to a disputatorium with their fellows, and then send 
home their theses with a dedication to their parents.” The 
middle-age method of learning every thing by rote found its 
antagonism in free disputation. Before the fourteenth century, 
it was customary at Paris for the masters to dispute among 
themselves once a-week in presence of the students, and once 
a-year more publicly in church. In the fifteenth century, 
bachelors disputed, under the presidency of the masters. 
“ They dispute,” so wrote Vives, in 153], “‘ before meals, at 
meals, and after meals; they dispute publicly, privately, every- 
where, and always.” The polemic character of the Reforma- 
tion times modified, but did not abolish this dialectical pug- 
nacity. Saturdays were commonly devoted to this exercise. 
In the Reformed universities of Holland, these methods were 
equally prevalent. In 1645, Duve writes to Calixtus, from 
Franeker: “ Quamvis continuum illud disputandi exercitium, 
quod hic quidem inolevit, ut in eo proram ac puppim, imo ip- 
sam theologiz animam collocent, haud magnam mihi spem in 
animo meo excitet alicujus sgoxer%¢.” Voctius, in his theo- 
logical method, prescribes a weekly disputation. The Heidel- 
berg statutes of 1588 enjoin two public disputations for 
theologians; those of 1672, four. At Marburg they were 
half-yearly. In Herborn, an act was to be held every Satur- 
day by each professor in his turn. Similar exercises were 
held by the philologians, and Greek debates were not uncom- 
mon. Helvicus introduced Hebrew debates into Marburg and 
Giessen. Tholuck detects charlatanry in Pfaff’s advertisement 
of Samaritan disputations. It was said of Dilherr, at Jena, 
that he could dispute in eight languages. The grossest scur- 
rilities were sometimes uttered. But the whole thing came to 
its close; and what remains of university debate in Germany - 
is “ only the tattered fragment of an ancient court-dress.” 

Take with us a glimpse of the way in which good men two 
hundred years ago desired that their sons should deport them- 
selves at college. We make one extract from the counsels of 
the Ohancellor Anton Wolf of Darmstadt, in 1630: ‘ In- 
structions for my beloved son, Eberhard Wolf, how, with God’s 
compassionate help, he shall conduct himself in his expected 
two years’ absence from home: 1. Every morning, when he 
has risen from bed, and has combed, washed, and dressed him- 
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self, let him humbly fall on his knees before his Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and earnestly send up his prayers 
with a flame of true devotion and deepest humility; also every 
day, without failure or forgetfulness, let him use that prayer 
which I composed and sent with him to Marburg, adding m 

blessing, weak and futile in itself, but mighty through Christ. 
2. After morning prayer, let him read or hear at least one 
psalm of Dayid, in order to keep in constant and strong recol- 
lection the Psalter, which in his tender youth he learned 
entirely by heart. 3. After the psalm, let him read or hear 
one or two chapters of the Bible. 4. The same should he do, 
not only when he rises in the morning, but also in the evening, 
before he goes to bed. 5. In addition, let him sometimes 
during the day retire and cast himself on his knees, and 
seriously address himself to heaven, in some such wise as I 
have prescribed on the Quasimodogeniti Sunday, last passed. 
6. Let him peruse all disputationes theologicas, and then attend 
and listen to them; but when more than one is holden in a 
month, he may omit all but one, so as not to abstract too’ 
much time from the studio juris. 7. Let him hear two ser- 
mons on Sunday, and one in the week; but in addition, on 
Sunday, and on Saturday towards evening, let him turn over 
some fine book of prayers, postills, or theological treatises, 

and during the same hours complete the second perusal which 
he has begun of the Locorum theologicorum Hafenreffere. 

8. And it is my particular desire, that at least every quarter 
he should devoutly approach the Lord’s table; also that he 

accustom himself diligently to observe all Sundays and feast- 

days, employing them solely for the improvement of piety, by 
prayer, reading, hearing, singing, or conversation. 9. All the 
forenoon hours of the whole week, Sunday excepted, and the 
afternoons of three days, should he, after devotion and reading 
of the Bible, bestow solo juris studio. 26. For one half year, 
let him daily for one hour go to the dancing-school, and the 
year following to the fencing school; but if there be no 
dancing-master at Jena, let him attend to the fencing without 
the dancing,” &c., &c. 

The state of morals and religion was outwardly better in 
the universities of the seventeenth century than at a later 
day. This may be inferred from what is said by Francke, in 
his Timotheus, that the young men generally attended to the 
forms even of private devotion. Here and there we meet with 
a beautiful instance of something more, especially of professors 
who cared for the souls of their pupils. Such was Schmid of 
Strasburg. Read the testimony of Liitkemann, a pupil, in a 
letter to him in-1644: “In pectore mihi intime versaris, mi 
pater, qui si me non de novo generasti, ad novum hominem non 
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parum contribuisti. Felicem predico diem, quo Argentinam 
' Ingressus duos nactus sum duces, unum, ut essem philosophus, 
alterum, ut essem Dei servus. Mysterium revelarem, nisi 
turpe esset multa de se et illo quocum loqueris (dicere); non 
tamen mentirer, si Deum voluissem laudare, tuque unitatem 
quandam spiritus cerneres. Nolo quidquam dare auribus. 
Non tamen negare debeo, si me ministro pietas apud nos hic 
tabernaculum figat, necnon ad alios extendat, post Deum tibi 
debere, qui pietatis semen mihi in manum tradideris.” This 
good man was a teacher éf philosophy, as well as a preacher. 
His maxim was, “I would rather save one soul than make a 
hundred learned.” He was the instructor of H. Miiller, who 
became the spiritual father of so many children. Under the 
Spenerian revival, conversions became more common among 
the learned youth. 
| But there was a dark side to the picture; though Tholuck 
warns us against judging of the mass by the instances which he 
collects. Much of the rudeness belonged to the times. The 
wars of the period carried evil influences into the seats of learn- 
ing. The contemporary writers are loud in complaints of the 
violence which prevailed among students. The first outbreak 
of this wasnaturally against the Philisterium, a slang-Latin term 
for the townsmen or canaille. A Helmstadt protocol of 1696 
relates that a wedding was invaded by students; the beer was 
all drunk up, people were smitten on the ribs, and some were 
wounded with swords. The same year, a poor fellow complains 
to the Jena deputies, that he had been assaulted by a gowns- 
man, so that he kept his bed for a year. About 1665, there 
was founded at Helmstadt a societas wenatica, which held forth 
among other offices that of hunting down and vexing the brutes 
of townsfolk. “Grassationes nocturne, et vociferationes, ululatus 
et rugitus studiosorum,” appear as standing charges of edicts 
against university-men. In Wittenberg, the gravamina were, 
“ clamores vix humani,” and “ obscoenz cantiones.” The wor- 
ship of churches was interrupted by profane and obstreperous 
behaviour. In Reideburg, near Halle, they ascended the pulpit 
during church-time, played on bagpipes, and dragged women 
out of the pews to dance. In Helmstadt, they came to after- 
noon service and put out the singers by their discordant noises. 
In Strasburg, they would sit in tap-houses during Sabbath 
hours, filling the neighbourhood with the din of their wassail. 
Duels and even murders are mentioned. The Marburg Annals 
of 1619 speak of it as a favour that the year has passed with- 
out any one being slain. The enactments against hard drink- 
ing show how widely it prevailed. The work before us contains 
numerous statements of thefts by students. A common song 
ascribes a certain climatic character to the university vices. 
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’. © Wer von Tiibingen kommt ohne Weib, 
Von Jena mit gesunden Leib, 
Von Helmstidt ohne Wunden, 
Von Jena ohne Schrunden, 
Von Marburg ungrefallen, 
Hat nicht prem ots auf allen.” 


The evils of university life were greatly fostered by those 
combinations or sodalities, often connected with national origin, 
which in some shape have continued even until our times. The 
youth of one kingdom or state were banded together, and came 
into frequent collision with those of another. It was a custom 
of early origin and wide prevalence? The “four nations” of 
the University of Paris came at length to be subdivided into 
provinces. In 1559, at Tiibingen, the Poles and the Prussians 
had their respective brotherhoods. The Heidelberg Annals 
of 1610 make mention of a tumult between French and Ger- 
man, as also between Silesian and Swiss students. These 
Landsmannschaften often proved too strong for the.authorities, 

Out of these associations sprang the hideous evil of Pennal- 
ismus, the terror of the age. The word denotes that peculiar 
tyranny which was exercised over freshmen and novices, to 
which the fagging of English public schools is a trifle, and of 
which every trace has long ago disappeared in America. We 
have already noted the vexations which awaited matriculates 
on their entering the university. Unfortunately the troubles 
of the new-comer did not end here. We read of bejauniis, of 
anulcts to which the becs-jyaunes were subjected at Paris, That 
the thing was well understood in Germany appears from Hoe’s 
autobiog raphy: “ I made my deposition of the horns,” says he, 
“not at Wittenberg, but at Vienna in 1592, and therefore had 
already accomplished my pennalismus.” As time went on, the 
exactions from the beanus, or fox, became more and more brutal. 
After the matriculation supper, the novice was attached to some 
senior student as his famulus, a term familiar to readers of 
Faust. In some universities our poor client was truly a bod 
servant of his patron, called him master, waited at meals, fol- 
lowed him abroad, cleaned his shoes, and moreover was liable 
to extortions in the way of clothing, books, and . At 
length, he was bound to go poorly clad, on the ground that his 
best clothes belonged to the master. The pennals had their 
separate place in the lecture-room, and were expected. to, do 
service in all baechanal orgies in town and country. These 
excesses have been known to take place even in professors’ 
houses; and some bear witness that the abuse was 
encouraged by the theological faculty. The term of pennalistic 
subjugation was nicely fixed to one year, six months, six bps 
six days, six hours, and six minutes. This 
fox was to go to the individual members of hi patienal sasitgs 
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to receive absolution from each; then the absolution-supper, 
the collation of right to wear the sword, hitherto withheld, and 
at last the wished-for consummation, when, from having his 
hair burnt, he became a brand- fox. 

Two celebrated men, Schuppe, and the author of Philaudec 
von Sittenwald, are cited in regard to this system of fagging. 
‘‘When I came to the university,” says the former, “ there 
visited me some right worshipful Pennal-masters, during my 
term of subjection. Seeing that I had in my hand the Hore 
Subsecive of Camerarius, they cried, ‘ See here what a grand 
pennal, to be reading big books! My little pennal, dost thou 
know what thou readest?? I was abashed, and made a low 
bow. Then one of them came to me: ‘Have you any cash ?’ 
‘No, said I. ‘Then,’ replied he, ‘you must send the Came- 
rarius to the wine-shop, and fetch two quarts of wine; I will 
then give you good help.’ I accordingly sent my Camerarius 
and my Sunday cloak, and begged the publican to wait till I 
could write to my father. The burgomaster Liinker, an honest 
German, was in the shop, and, turning over the volume, saw 
what I had written in the margin, and said to the maid, ‘ This 
must be a fine learned gentleman who has been reading this 
book ;’ and then to the host, ‘ Let him have what he wants.’ 
I did my service as reverently as if I had been page to the 
Duke of Friedland, thinking if I gave too little tribute, I 
should hear the dreadful sentence, ‘ Let the brute go hang.” 

At their orgies, as described by Moscherosch, they went to 
every excess of roystering, with various tricks and injuries put 
npon the freshmen, who were forced to partake of a horrid 
mixture from a covered vessel ; its contents are noted in a Jena 
programme of 1638: “ Ex farciminum panis, laterum frustulis, 
sale, luto, bolum quendam confectum, et novitiorum ori ita 
intrusum, ut ex gingivis sanguis proflueret, nuper non sine 
justa indignatione percepimus.” This monstrous usurpation 
seems to have taken its rise in the seventeenth century. The 
Jena programme touching its abolition speaks of it as having 
existed for fifty years. er in the century many edicts 
were fulminated against it. Jena was the most notorious for 
the rigour of its pennalism. In 1649, Schmid, writing to 
Hiilsemann about his son, says he was frightened away 
from this university “ob dissolutos commilitonum mores et 
insultationes, quibus excipi solent illius schole proselyti.” 
About 1630 there began a general coalition for putting 
it down. Great joy broke forth when the work was at 
length accomplished. In Wittenberg Dortmayer says in 
1661, “ The situation of our university is wonderfully changed 
from what it was, as the ‘servitia, exactiones, symbola, na- 
tiones, omniaque vexandi nomina,’ are abolished.” This 
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however, did not infer the dissolving of all national combi- 

nations; these indeed were formally legalised at Konigs-. 

berg. ; 
Among the curiosities of university life, from the American 


‘ point of view, are the travels of German students. Every one 


who has spent a summer in those countries will call to mind 
the groups of young fellows, with sticks and knapsacks, who 
traverse the land in all directions; but few are aware how 
much this had become a regular system. In the seventeenth ~ 
century the peregrinatio academica was a necessary part of 
education. Voetius, in his well known isagogical work, speaks 
of it as the keystone of theological edification. Dorsche, in 
1634, writes of the theologian Westerfield, “learned as he is— 
‘deest illi academiarum Germanize lustratio.”” There are 
many books on the subject, by Zwinger, Thomasius, Winkler, 
Lipsius, Fabricius, and Erpenius. 

Before the seventeenth century the method was to study at 
several universities. Young men went in numbers to Paris, 
and many, chiefly for medicine, to Padua. It was not unusual 
to go to four, or even seven different schools. Some examples 
may be worthy of note. Rist, of Holstein, went to Rinteln, 
Rostock, Leipsic, Utrecht, and Leyden. Renboht was two 
years at Leipsic, five at Jena, then again at Rostock. Mi- 
chaelis was at Konigsberg in 1642, some years at Rostock, 
then at Greifswald and Copenhagen, and lastly at Leyden. 
John Fabricius was two years at Rostock, three at Wittenberg, 
two at Konigsberg, three at Leyden under Golius, rose master 
at Rostock, and then travelled through Denmark, Holstein, 
and France, returning in 1642, Many Germans went to the 
universities of Holland. But in the seventeenth century this 
custom began to give place to the proper university-pilgrimage. 
It was most regular for this to follow graduation as master, or 
the call to some profession. Holland, which Calixtus calls the 
compendium orbis, was a favourite object of these wanderings. 
Richter, the chancellor of Altdorf, thus writes to three young. 
men.of Nuremburg, in 1615: “ At Leyden you will find a house 
which is frequented by Nuremburghers. Erasmus says truly : 
‘ Aliam gentem non esse, que vel ad humanitatem vel ad benig- 
nitatem sit propensior, quee ingenium habeat adeo simplex et ab_ 
insidiis omnique fuco alienum.’ He applauds the cleanliness, in 
which they surpassed all other people, and adds: ‘ Vix in ulla 
orbis parte doctorum virorum numerus frequentior quam in illo 
terre angulo.” Next after Holland, England was ——. by 
learned young travellers. The Mecklenburg jurist Willebrand, 
after a journey to Holland, went in 1637 to England. Linde- 
mann of Rostock, 1634, spent a year in Holland, and six 
months in England. Schwarz, a Pcaberasion polemic, after’ 
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seven years of study at Wittenberg, was six months at Utrecht, 
a year at London and Oxford, and a year at Paris. Von Der- 
scliow of Kénigsberg studied in 1635 with Pococke, then a 
young man; Mieg, of Heidelberg, was in 1633 and 1644 with 
Lightfoot. In 1675, Dassov of Kiel studied in Oxford with 
the Jew Abendana, and Danz resorted to the aged Pocoeke in 
1683. Paris and even Geneva were much frequented, espe- 
cially for the acquisition of the French language. 

It is a very natural question, how the poor students of that 
age obtained means for such long journeyings and expensive 
residences abroad. In the early years of the period, the jour- 
ney was commonly made in the company of travelling mer- 
chants. When Heckermann was recalled, in 1602, from 
Heidelberg to Dantzic, he had to remain eight days in Frank- 
fort, because there was no Dantzic trader there. From Basle 
to Dordrecht is now a journey of two days. But the four 
Swiss commissioners in 1618, partly in a four-horse coach, with 
an armed guard, and partly by water, took twenty-one days, 
and received from the government two hundred ducats for 
expenses. Moreover, these peregrinations were not intermit- 
ted during the thirty years’ war. The answer to the question 
is first this—there were in certain universities fixed travelling 
bounties, as, for instance, at Copenhagen to the amount of 
three thousand rix-dollars. Then there were benefactions of 
princes, nobles, and other patrons. Calovius received from 
the Prussian estates three hundred and thirty dollars for 
travelling. Winkelmann was sent abroad by his landgrave. 
Many went as compagnons de voyage. In some cases, especially 
in Holland, the stranger made something by private lessons. 
But we must withhold our hand, and advise those who need 
fuller details to resort to the original volume. 





Art. I1].—History of the Apostolic Church; with a General 
Introduction to Church History. By Pup Scuarr, Professor 
in the Theological Seminary, Mercersburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Translated by EpwarpD D. Yeomans. New York: Pp. 684. 


Tuis work of Dr Schaff having been reviewed in its original 
form in our Journal,* we do not propose to enter upon any ex- 
tended examination of its merits in its English dress. We may 
say, in a single sentence, that the Rev. Mr Yeomans has exe- 
cuted his office of translator with great fidelity and success. 
It cannot be expected that any version should possess the 

* The Biblical Repertory, from which this peer is taken, and in which a short 


review of the original edition of Dr Schaff’s work (in German) appeared a short time 
sinee. 
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freshness and idiomatic vigour of an original; but Mr Yeo- 
mans has certainly succeeded in producing a very satisfactory 
and trustworthy exhibition of his author. This we consider 
great praise, for it is an excellence not often attained. 

The work of Dr Schaff has already excited a great deal 
of attention, both in this country and Europe. This is prime 
JSacie evidence of its merit. It has also received the highest 
eommendations from competent judges of every ecclesiastical 
and theological status. Its highest praise comes from ‘its 
severest critics, whose censures assume the form of lamenta- 
tion. The judgment, therefore, which we expressed upon the 
work on its first appearance, has been fully sustained by the 
general verdict. No one can deny that it is characterised. by 
a thorough mastery of the subjects of which it treats; by 
clearness, order, precision, and conciseness of exhibition; by 
vivacity and eminent powers of discrimination and portraiture, 
and by a Christian spirit. Notwithstanding all these 
of recommendation, it is regarded by many of our best and 
soundest men with a good deal of misgiving. It is suspected 
of containing insidious principles of error, only the more dan- 
gerous from the plausible and inoffensive manner in which 
they are presented, and from their association with so much 
that is true and important. These suspicions have taken the 
form of an apprehension of a Romanising, or, at least, of anti- 
Protestant leaven, pervading the book. We are not surprised 
that such suspicions should exist. We think there is 
ground for them, both external and internal; that is, both in 
the status and antecedents of the author, and in the character 
of the book itself. We, however, no less believe that these 
suspicions are in many cases exaggerated, and that they rest, 
in some measure, on misapprehension both of Dr Schaff’s 
position and opinions. It is our object, in the few remarks 
which we propose to make, to state our own view of the case, 
and to show how far we think there is just ground of want of 
confidence in Dr Schaff as a theologian. This is at once a 
difficult and a delicate task. It is delicate, because there is a 
very serious responsibility assumed in the public expression of 
an opinion adapted to weaken confidence in the soundness of 
such a man, and one for whom we feel personally an affection- 
ate respect. It is a difficult task, because it is almost always 
hard to understand and appreciate a mode of thought and 
statement foreign to our own. Dr Schaff greatly misun- 
derstood the American mind when he first eame among us, 
and this misapprehension led him into serious mistakes. In 
like manner, we are unable properly to understand and appre- 
ciate the German mmd. We-cannot make due allowance for 
the influence which the peculiar philosophy and modes of 
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thought and expression must exert over the manner in which 
the same doctrine is presented by minds sybject from birth to 
different training. It is a small part of what is within him 
that any man can reveal by his words. A thought may lie ‘in 
his mind, in manifold relations and associations essentially 
determining its character, very different from those which its 
most appropriate expression may awaken in the minds of 
others. This is one fruitful source of misapprehension. There 
is another, much of the same kind. The reigning philosophy 
of any age or nation not only impresses itself upon the minds 
of those who consciously adopt its principles, but to a certain 
extent modifies the language and modes of thought of the pub- 
lic generally, and even of its opponents. The consequence is, 
that foreigners who study such philosophy attach a meaning 
to phrases and modes of statement, wherever found, which 
belong to them in the system to which they owe their origin or 
prevalence. Thus the terminology of the pantheistic philoso- 
phy of Germany, to a good degree, affects the whole literature 
and theology of that country. We are very liable, on this 
account, to set down as pantheists men who have no affinity 
whatever with that specious form of atheism. Thus it has 
happened to the holy and humble Neander to be placed in the 
same category with the self-deifying Hegel; though it is pro- 
bable neither Europe nor America contained a man who more 
thoroughly execrated Hegel’s doctrine. Dr Schaff has doubt- 
less suffered from the same cause of misapprehension. His 
whole philosophical and theological training has been foreign 
to our own. His modes of thought and expression are Ger- 
man rather than English. His language, as interpreted strictly 
according to the system from which it is borrowed, often 
conveys a meaning inconsistent with his clearly expressed 
opinions, but on that account not the less adapted to be misap- 
prehended. When to all this is added the imperfect know- 
ledge of German philosophy and theology generally possessed 
by the readers of this book, it is not at all wonderful that he 
should have been in many cases unfairly condemned, or that 
the proper understanding of his position is a matter of no 
small difficulty. 

Of the external circumstances which have tended to produce 
a suspicion of a Romanising tendency on the part of Dr 
Schaff, the most important is his association with Dr Nevin. 
The latter gentleman has justly, as we think, forfeited entirely 
the confidence of the Protestant community. Under the dis- 
ingenuous designation of “ ultra-Protestantism,” he has, in his 
Jater writings especially, impugned and contemptuously re- 
jected almost every principle which constituted the Protestant- 
ism of the Reformers themselves. This is done, too, with a 
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degree of acrimony and contempt which shows his heart is 
thoroughly turned against every thing that deserves the name 
of Protestantism, and that his position in the Protestant 
Church is just as anomalous as was that of Dr Newman when 
he published his famous Pract No.90. To be associated with 
one who has publicly assailed Protestantism in its most essen- 
tial principles, as Dr Schaff has been with Dr Nevin, justifies’ 
and even necessitates grave suspicions as to his own sound- 
ness. We fully believe that he differs essentially from Dr 
Nevin, that he seriously disapproves of many of his principles 
and measures, and that he deeply laments the position in which 
his friend and colleague has placed himself and his associates. 
We believe also that he is withheld only by feelings of personal 
regard and affection, highly honourable to him as a man, from 
avowing publicly what he regards as a radical difference be- 
tween Dr Nevin and himself. The fact, however, that he 
voluntarily consents to be misapprehended, rather than appear 
to desert a friend or turn against a brother, does not render 
such misapprehension the less certain or injurious. So long 
as he not only fails publicly to avow his dissent from Dr 
Nevin, but continues, as he does even in this his latest publi- 
cation, to speak of him in terms of such high commendation, 
he has no right to expect that Protestants can regard him 
with confidence. : 

The relation in which these two gentlemen stand to each 
other seems indeed to be very generally mistaken. Dr Schaff 
has been frequently represented in the public prints as the 
master spirit, and Dr Nevin as his neophyte. Every thing 
German or Romish which emanates from the latter has been 
attributed to the instigation and influence of the former. 
This we believe is an entire mistake. In the first place, Dr 
Schaff is much the younger man of the two. When he came 
to this country, fresh from the university, he found Dr Nevin 
@ man in mature life, of established reputation, and extended 
influence. He looked up to him, therefore, as a parent, or at 
least as an elder brother, and has always stood in this relation 
to him. In the second place, Dr Nevin is much the stronger 
man. We do not say the abler, the more learned, or the supe- 
rior man—but simply, the stronger; stronger in will, in con- 
viction, and in feeling. In saying this, we no more intend to 
put the one above the other, than if we had said that Dr 
Nevin were the taller of the two. The strength we speak of is 
a matter very much of constitution, but it gives power. It 
determines. who shall lead and who follow. In the third 
place, every one who knows any thing of Dr Nevin’s mental 
history knows that he was thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples which have at length brought forth their legitimate fruit, 
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_ long before Dr Schaff came to this‘country. The roads which 
lead to Rome are very numerous. Some men go there by the 
path of inward experience. Sensible of guilt, unable to save 
themselves, ignorant of the gospel or averse to it, they gladly 
submit themselves to a Church which promises to save all who 
acknowledge her authority and submit to her prescriptions. 
Others, as the Puseyites, take the road of history. Conceiving 
of the Church to which the promises belong as a visible organ- 
ised body, it is a mere matter of fact what organization of 
professing Christians has the best claim to uninterrupted suc- 
cession, to external unity, and to catholicity, or wide diffusion. 
Every one can see that these attributes are found pre-eminently 
in the Romish Church, and therefore, by all the force of logic, 
they are constrained to bow the knee to Rome. Another 
road, less frequented and less obvious, but not less dangerous, 
is the philosophical. There is a strong affinity between the 
speculative system of development, according to which every 
thing that is is true and rational, and the Romish idea of a self- 
evolving infallible Church. As God is the principle which 
unfolds itself in history, so the Spirit dwells in this external 
Church as its principle of life, and expands it outwardly and 
inwardly in all its forms of doctrine, discipline, and worship. No 
one can read the exhibitions of the Church and of theology 
written even by Protestants under the influence of the specula- 
tive philosophy, without seeing that little more than a change 
of terminology is required to turn such philosophy into Ro- 
manism. Many distinguished men have already in Germany 
_— by this bridge from philosophical scepticism to the 

omish Church. A distinct class of the Romanising portion 
of the Church of England belongs to this philosophical cate- 
gory. Dr Nevin had entered this path long before Dr Schaff 
came from Germany to point it out to him. It is, therefore, a 
great injustice, as we conceive, to Dr Schaff, to make him re- 
sponsible for the opinions and measures of Dr Nevin. They 
do not.stand to each other in the relation of deluder and dupe, 
of manager and tool, of master and pupil. Dr Nevin has 
doubtless thought and acted for himself, and, it is probable, 
would have made more rapid progress Rome-ward than he has 
actually done had his German friend and colleague never 
come to America. Though we do not regard Dr Schaff as 
being at the bottom of Dr Nevin’s Romanism, we nevertheless 
think that the intimate association between them, and the 
silence of the former as to the anti-Protestantism of the latter, 
and his continued laudation of him as a historian and theolo- 
gian, justly expose him to the suspicions of the Protestant 
community. 


Another external circumstance which gives just ground for 
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these suspicions is the relation in which Dr Schaff has placed 
himself to the “ Mercersburgh Theology.” That system, as 
developed in the writings of Dr Nevin, and in the Mercers- 
burgh Review, is anti-Protestant im its theory of Christianity 
or the nature of religion, in its idea of the Church, of the 
relative authority of Rclgtess and tradition, of justification, 
of the sacraments, and of the ministry. Dr Schaff would not 
be responsible for the teachings of his associates on any of these 
pots, had he not volunteered, as he has frequently done, to 
make common cause with them, and to endorse that system as 
a whole. We donot know how he reconciles this course to his 
own mind; because it is certain that his own teachings on some 
of the most important of the points just enumerated are di- 
rectly opposed to the Mercersburgh system. Still, if the Mer- 
cersburgh theology is anti-Protestant, those who endorse it 
must be content to share its opprobrium. 

There is, however, a deeper ground for the prevalent mis- 
givings respecting Dr Schaff than either of those we have 
mentioned. That ground is to be found in his own distinctly 
presented and frequently avowed principles. Though he differs 
from Dr Nevin in some important points, and is, as we con- 
ceive, a far sounder man, yet he agrees with him in others, 
where both are antagonistic to the true Protestant doctrine. 

The two most important points in which Dr Schaff differs 
from Dr Nevin are justification and the authority of Scrip- 
ture as the only infallible rule of faith. On both of these 
points he assumed, in his earliest publication in this country 
(“The Principles of Protestantism,” printed in 1845), ortho- 
dox ground. To this he still adheres, for in his farewell 
address to the readers of his monthly magazine, the “ Kirchen- 
freund,” November and December 1853, p. 472, he says, his 
position in reference to the great question between Romanism 
and Protestantism is now substantially what it was then. In 
that work he defines justification to be “a judicial, declarative 
act on the part of God, by which he first pronounces the sin- 
crushed, contrite sinner free from guilt as it regards the past, 
for the sake of his only begotten Son, and then (freely, Rom. 
iii. 24, without the deeds of the law, v. 28, by grace, through 
faith, and not of himself, Eph. ii. 8) makes over to him, m 
boundless mercy, the full righteousness of the same, to be 
counted, and to be in fact his own. It is in this way, 
1. Negatively, remissio peccatorum, and, 2. Positively, impu- 
tatio gustitie and adoptio in filios Dei,” p. 61. Ina note he 
quotes the Confessions of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, and says especially of the answer to the 60th B ml 
tion of the Heidelberg Catechism, that it is “a most clear, 
complete, and valuable definition.” That question and answer 
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_are: “ Quomodo justus es coram Deo? Sola fide in Jesum 
Christum, adeo ut licet mea me conscientia accuset, quod ad- 
versus omnia mandata Dei graviter peccaverim, nec ullum 
eorum servaverim, adhzec etiamnum ad omne malum propen- 
sus sim, nihilominus tamen (modo hee beneficia vera animi 
fiducia amplectar), sine ullo meo merito, ex mera Dei miseri- 
cordia, mihi perfecta satisfactio, justitia et sanctitas Christi, 
imputetur ac donetur; perinde ac si nec ullum ipse peccatum 
admisissem, nec ulla mihi labes inhzereret: imo vero quasi eam 
obedientiam, quam pro me Christus preestitit, ipse perfecte 
prestitissem.”—This doctrine, thus stated, he calls, and justly 
calls, “the life principle,” the principium essendi, of the Refor- 
mation. Would that all the impugners of Dr Schaff would 
adopt ex animo such language ! 

As to the second point, viz., the authority of the Scriptures 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, we understand 
Dr Schaff to stand on Protestant ground. ‘ The formal or 
knowledge-principle of the Reformation,” he says, “ consists in 
this, that the Word of God, as it has been handed down to us 
in the canonical books of the Old and New Testament, is the 
pure and proper source, and the only certain measure, of all 
saving truth,” p. 87. In the theses at the end of his work on 
Protestantism, this principle is stated thus: “ The formal or 
knowledge-principle of Protestantism is the sufficiency and 
unerring certainty of the Holy Scriptures, as the only norm of 
all saving knowledge,” p. 182. After showing how one general 
council of the Church often contradicted another, he adds, 
“If there be then any unerring fountain of truth needed to 
satisfy religious want, it can be found only in the Word of God, 
who is himself truth; and this becomes thus consequently the 
highest norm and rule, by which to measure all human truth, 
all ecclesiastical tradition, and all synodical decrees. Artic. 
Smale. i. 2, 15: ‘ Ex patrum verbis et factis non sunt exstru- 
endi articuli fidei. . . . Regulam autem aliam habemus, ut 
videlicet Verbum Dei condat articulos fidei, et preeterea nemo, 
ne angelus quidem.” 

Following the older theologians, he teaches concerning the 
Scriptures, “1. Their normal authority. 2. Their sufficiency 
or perfection; of course not in an absolute sense, as containing 
all that can be possibly known of God and divine things, but 
- relatively, as reaching to all things necessary to salvation, as 
distinctly expressed in the symbolical books, (continet omnia 
que ad salutem consequendam sunt necessaria). All traditions, 
accordingly, unless they be mere consequences drawn from the 
Bible, are either positively false, or contain only subordinate 
or unessential truths. .... A merely oral tradition, in the 
nature of the case, must be subject to change and distortion, 
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making it impossible at last to distinguish truth from false- 
hood. ... . 3. Their perspicuity; not absolutely, again, as 
excluding all mystery, but so as that all things indispensably 
necessary to po a may,be known from the Scriptures, 
without the aid of tradition or councils, if only the proper con- 
ditions are at hand for the purpose.” Those conditions are, 
“the general command of intellect and knowledge” necessary 
to understand any book, and the guidance of the Spirit. The 
Holy Ghost alone can properly interpret the Scriptures, and 
the Spirit as a divine teacher does not dwell exclusively in the 
officers of the church, but,' “ where the Word is read and 
preached, there the Spirit lives and moves and creates light ; 
that is, in other words, the Scriptures interpret themselves.” 
In case of controversies, he admits, in common with other 
Protestants and our own Confession, the ministerial and sub- 
ordinate authority of synods, but “ no such ecclesiastical autho- 
rity is permitted to draw its decisions from tradition, but always 
again from the Bible itself only; and thus the principle of its 
self-interpretation in the Holy Ghost remains unimpaired,” 
p- 81.* 

It cannot, with any show of reason, be denied that a man 
who holds fast these two great fundamental principles of Pro- 
testantism, justification by faith and the supremacy and suffi- 
ciency of Scripture as a rule of faith and judge of controversies, 
is still a Protestant. While, therefore, we admit that the 
relation in which Dr Schaff stands to Dr Nevin and to the 
Mercersburgh theology, as well as some of his own avowed 
principles (as we shall presently show), justly expose him 
to suspicion, yet we cannot but regard him as standing on 
very different ground from that occupied by many of his asso- 
ciates. 

The anti-Protestant principles of Dr Schaff, as it appears to 
us, are either included in his theory of development, or are its 
legitimate consequences. That theory he and Dr Nevin for a 
time held in common. But it contains antagonistic principles. 
When carried out, the one must eliminate the other. And the 
precise difference between Dr Nevin and Dr Schaff as we con- 
ceive is, that the former has given himself up to that element 


* On the ministerial authority of the Church in matters of faith, Dr Schaff quotes 
Calvin, Instit. iv. 9,13: “ Nos certe libenter concedimus, si quo de dogmate incidat 
disceptatio, nullum esse nec melius nec certius remedium, quam si verorum episcopo- 
rum synodus conveniat, ubi controversum dogma excutiatur. Multo enim plus pon- 
deris habebit ejusmodi definitio, in quam communiter ecclesiarum -pastores, invocato 
Christi Spiritu, consenserint, quam si quisque seorsum domi conceptam vo traderet, 
vel pauci homines privatim eam conficerent.” “He then,” adds Dr Schaff, “goes on 
to establish this view, in part exegetically a 1 Cor. xiv. 29), in part historically; 
adding in the end, however, that the Holy Ghost ey 4 forsake an entire synod, so that 
the decisions of such a body are not necessarily free from error, as history shows. ‘ Hoc 
autem tuum esse nego, ut vera sit et certa scripture interpretatio, que concilii 
suffragiis fuerit recepta.’” 
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of the system which necessitates a return to Rome; while Dr 
Schaff has remained true to that feature of the theory which 
enables him to look on Rome as a station long since past in 
the onward progress of the Church, to which she can no more 
return than a man can become a boy. In order, however, to 
understand this subject, it will be necessary to ascertain what 
is meant by “development of the Church.” In Dr Schaff’s 
exhibition of his doctrine there is much that is true, much that 
is common presented in new form, and much that is new, anti- 
scriptural, and anti-Protestant. The plausibility of the theory 
arises, in a great degree, from this large admixture of what 
every one is ready to admit with subtle principles which spoil 
and pervert the whole. 

There is a form of the doctrine of development, or of the 
constant advance of the Church, which we presume all Pro- 
testants admit. Their view on this subject we understand to 
be substantially‘as follows :—1. Christianity is a system of doc- 
trines supernaturally revealed and now recorded in the Bible. 
Of that system there can be no development. No new doc- 
trines can be added to those contained in the Word of God. 
No doctrine can ever be unfolded or expanded beyond what is 
there revealed. The whole revelation is there, and is there as 
distinctly, as fully, and as clearly as it can ever be made, with- 
out a new supernatural revelation. Every question, therefore, 
as to what is or what is not Christian doctrine, is simply a 
question as to what the Bible teaches. There is no analogy, 
consequently, between theology and other sciences. The mate- 
rials of theology do not admit of increase. They are all in the 
Bible. The materials of human science are constantly aecu- 
mulating, as new facts are brought to light and old assumptions 
corrected. Theology, therefore, as it existed in the mind of 
Paul, and as recorded in his writings, is precisely what will be 
the theology of the last saint who is to live on the earth; 
whereas the astronomy of Pythagoras is as different from that 
of Laplace, as the men are widely separated in time. 

2. While Christianity, considered as a system of doctrine, is 
thus complete and unchangeable, the knowledge of that system 
as it lies in the mind of the individual Christian, or in the 
Church collectively, is susceptible of progress, and does in fact 
advance. Every believer, when he first receives the truth, 
receives it partially, and necessarily mingles it with the pre- 

' vious contents of his mind, which to a greater or less degree 
pervert and corrupt it. As he grows in grace, he grows in 
knowledge. The more the Spirit of God leads him‘into con- 
formity with the truth, the more correct do his apprehensions. 
become, the more is the dross of error removed, and the more 
fully does he coincide in all his conceptions of divine things 
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with the infallible standard of the Word of God. With this: 
increase of knowledge there is connected a corresponding in- 
crease of holiness, and of power to influence those around him 
for good. This is matter of daily experience and observation, 
and is in accordance with every thing taught in the Bible on 
the progress of the life of God in the soul. This progress is 
neither uniform nor constant. In some days, or even hours, 
the Christian may grow more than in years of ordinary expe- 
rience. Sometimes his course is backward; he loses ground 
in knowledge, in faith, in love, in zeal, and obedience. From 
these backslidings he is recalled only by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. This restoration is commonly effected only through a 
deeper conviction of sin, and a clearer apprehension and: more 
cordial reception of the truth tham he had before experienced. 
He becomes thus a better man and a more advanced Christian 
than he was before. It was thus with Peter; and it is thus 
that the Christian is led from strength to strength until he. 
appears before God. No part of a believer’s life is isolated. 
As the present is conditioned more or less by the past, so im 
its turn it conditions the future. 

There is undoubtedly something analogous to this in the 
history of the Church. The Jews, when converted to Chris- 
tianity, brought with them a large measure of their former 
opinions and feelings. It was a long process, continued for 
generations, to free the minds of Christians of Jewish origi 
and training from this incongruous element. The Gentiles, on 
the other hand, brought with them much of their heathen phi- 
losophy. The history of the Church for the first four centu- 
ries is, in a great degree, the history of the struggle against 
this corrupting element in its various forms. From the oneor 
the other of these great sources, Judaism or heathenism, errors 
were constantly arising, and the great object of the Church 
was to discover and distinctly to state the doctrines of the 
Seriptures as they stood opposed to those errors.. In this way 
there was constant progress, an increase in knowledge of the 
Word of God, and of a distinct and consistent view of its 
various doctrines. This progress had reference, in a remark- 
able manner, in different ages, to some one or more great 
truths of revelation, which were the subjects of perpetual con- 
flict, until the mind of the Church was brought to a clear and 
comprehensive view of what was revealed concerning them. 
There the struggle rested, never to be revived. Progress in 
that time became impossible, because all that the Bible made 
known of any essential importance had been searched out 
and combined. The decisions of the first six general councils: 
concerning the doctrines of the Trinity and of the person of 
Christ remain fixed to the present time. The has not 
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departed from or advanced beyond them in any respect. So 
also in the Augustinian period the great questions concerning 
sin and grace were discussed, and finally settled. Since then 
there has been neither retrocession noradvance. There is not 
a principle as to the nature of sin, the natural state of man, 
his inability, the necessity and nature of divine grace, included 
in the statements on these subjects in the symbolical books of 
the Reformation, which had not received the sanction of the 
Church in the time of Augustine. The Synod of Dort and the 
Westminster Assembly do but repeat the same statements. 
When, at the time of the Reformation, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion was the main subject which agitated the Church, the deci- 
sions arrived at by the Protestant communions have never 
since been called into question by any body of orthodox be- 
lievers. It is not intended that with regard to any of these 
great subjects much diversity of opinion and of representation 
has not prevailed among individuals and classes, but simply 
that the results arrived at have remained settled, and have 
never lost their normal authority. That authority rests not 
on the Church, but on the Scriptures. It was simply because 
it was seen and acknowledged that the decisions of the early 
councils satisfactorily combined the teachings of the Bible con- 
cerning the Trinity and the person of Christ that they have 
ever since been acquiesced in. For the same reason, the 
decisions of the Church regarding Pelagianism were sanctioned 
at the Reformation, at Dort, and Westminster. 

It is impossible to deny that there has in this sense been 
progress in the knowledge of the Scriptures on the part of the 
Church. The contrast between the indistinctness, inconsis- 
tency, and diversity of statement regarding the nature of God 
and Christ during the ante-Nicene period, with the uniformity 
and clearness which have characterised all ecclesiastical teach- 
ings on those subjects ever since the Synod of Constantinople, 
is undeniable and undenied. The same remark applies to the 
other great subjects above referred to. It is a matter of fami- 
liar experience, that our views, prior to any special examina- 
tion, of some particular doctrine are vague and undefined, but 
after we have been led to a special and careful study of the 
Word of God respecting it, our knowledge becomes distinct, 
and our convictions settled. As this is true of Christians indi- 

vidually, it is no less true of Christians collectively, or of the 
’ Church. When from the rise of error, or from other providential 
circumstances, the Church has been led to make some particu- 
lar doctrine the special subject of investigation and controversy, 
for years or even centuries, it would be strange indeed, even 
on natural principles, and without regard to the promise of 
Christ to guide his people into the knowledge of the truth, if 
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clearer knowledge and firmer convictions were not the result. 
Such results, as already remarked, become the permanent pos- 
session of the Church, and are never lost. They are held as 
part of the faith of the true Church, no matter how corrupt or 
heterodox the outward church, or body of professing Chris- 
tians, may become. 

Besides the progress above described, effected, as it were, 
by distinct stages, there is also in the course of ages a general 
advance in the knowledge and purity of the Church. The 
evangelical churches of the present day are more enlightened, 
freer from superstitious observances, from the dregs of Judaism 
and heathenism, than at any previous period of history. The 
churches founded by the apostles were filled with Judaizers. 
The Christians of Jerusalem were so zealous for the law of 
Moses, that Paul was hardly safe among them, and he feared 
they would not even receive at his hands the contributions of 
their Gentile brethren for the relief of their poor. Even Peter 
was afraid at Antioch so much as to eat with the Gentiles. 
The epistles of the New Testament afford abundant evidence 
how much false doctrine and superstition the early Christians 
brought with them into the Church. 

Again, if we compare the writings of the apostolic fathers, 
Clemens, Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias, 
with those of the Reformers, the difference is as great as 
between the story-books for children and the highest produc- 
tions of learning and talent. It is an undeniable fact, that the 
fifteen centuries preceding the Reformation produced no work 
which admits of comparison for correctness, clearness, and 
comprehension in the exhibition of scriptural truth, with the 
Augsburg or Helvetic Confessions, the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or the Heidelberg or Westminster Catechism. To deny the 
advance of the churches of the Reformation beyond those of 
the early centuries, would be as unreasonable as to deny the 
superiority of our present modes of travelling to those in use a 
hundred years ago. It is not less certain that the evangelical 
churches of the present day are in advance of the churches of the 
Reformation. The wonder is,not that the Reformers broughtout 
with them so much of the superstitions and errors of Popery, 
but that they brought out so little. The subjects to be com- 
pared are not the nominal Christians of our day with the real 
Christians of that day, but the true people of God of the one 
period with his true people of the other. If we compare the 
Rationalists of Germany with the early Lutherans, the advan- 
tage is immeasurably in favour of the latter. But if we com- 
pare our purest churches of this period with the purest of that, 
the advantage is all the other way. It would shock any 
genuine Protestant of our age to enter one of the old Lutheran 
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churches, with their images, crucifixes, and altars. It would 
. be impossible for Luther now to refuse the name of Christians 
to his reformed brethren, because they denied the doctrine of 
consubstantiation. Nor would any of the reformed. now ven- 
ture or desire to teach what Calvin, Beza, and Turretin 
taught of the union of the Church and State, and of the power 
of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. The progress of 
the Church, as above stated, we do not understand any of the 
most strenuous of the opposers of the theery of development 
to deny. It is a historical fact, which does not admit of 
denial. 

3. In perfect consistency with this view of the progress of 
the Church, it is the common doctrine of Protestants that a 
later age may in every respect be inferior to a previous one. 
As in the individual Christian’s life there are often periods of 
backsliding, during which he is in a far worse condition spiri- 
tually than he was before, so in the Church there are periods of 
decline and decay, and even, so far as the external Church is 
concerned, of apostasy. The tenth century was far behind 
the second, and the state of the Romish Church before the 
Reformation tenfold worse than what it was in the days of 
Clemens Romanus. In like manner, the present state of Ger- 
many is immeasurably below its religious condition in the time 
of Luther. In all these cases we must make a distinction 
between the true and nominal Church, between sincere and 
professing Christians. The former may retain their integrity 
in the midst of the degeneracy and apostasy of the latter. In 
maintaining the progress of the Church in knowledge and 
purity, Protestants do not understand by the Church the body 
of professing Christians, but the true body of Christ. The 
true Church may attain its highest state of spiritual excellence 
in the midst of the general defection of the external body. 
This will probably be realised in a remarkable manner when 
Christ comes to judgment. He may hardly find faith on the 
earth, as it was hard to find during the tenth century, but 
believers, who shall then be looking for the coming of the Lord, 
may be standing on an elevation which the Church has never 
yet reached. 

4. The Church is always equally near to Christ and to the 
Holy Scriptures as the source of life. It does not derive its 
resources mediately through those who have gone before, but 
‘directly from the Lord. The illustration of a stream con- 
stantly receding from its source and increasing in volume is 
essentially fallacious. No less so is the illustration drawn 
from a tree, as that figure is applied by the advocates of the 
new theory of development. According to their view, the pre- 
sent race of Christians have no connection with Christ but 
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through the Church extending back eighteen centuries, just as 
the water of a river at its mouth is connected with its source 
only by the intervening stream. In like manner, the topmost 
leaves of a tree are connected with the root only through the 
branches and the trunk. To dissever the leaf from its branch 
is to dissever it from the root. Thus an individual Christian 
comes into connection with Christ only through the Church, 
and separation from the Church is of necessity separation from 
Christ. In opposition to this we maintain that Christ is pre- 
sent. to. the Church in all ages and places, as the soul is present 
in the body, equally and entirely in every part. The individual 
believer gets his life by immediate union with Christ, and not 
through the Church. Weare not separated from Christ as we 
are from Adam, and partakers of the nature of the former as 
we are of the latter, only through a long chain of intervening 
links, which fails if one be gone. This topic we shall have 
occasion to refer to again. We advert to it now only to bring 
into view an important feature of the Protestant doctrine on 
this subject. Instead of the Church of one age being depen- 
dent for its life upon those which precede it, and obliged to gain 
access to Christ and the truth through them, we all have di- 
rect access to Christ and his Word. "We go to him for life, and 


to his Word for knowledge. Should the Bible be left on a 
populous island, and its inhabitants be brought by the Spirit of 


God to a saving knowledge of its truths, their union with the 
Redeemer would be as real and as vital as ours. We are, in- 
deed, not separated from the past in our religious, any more 
than we are in our social and civil life. The political state of 
a nation in one age is, in a great measure, determined by its 
previous history; and so, too, the condition of the Church in 
one age is largely influenced by ages which have gone before. 
But this is not inconsistent with what has just been said. 
Spiritual life is not made over to the individual from his spiri- 
tual predecessors, with all its intellectual contents, just as 
human nature is made over to him from his ancestors, with all 
its modifications, as peculiar to his family, age, or nation. 
This, again, is consistent with the admission that every age and 
denomination has its peculiar form of religious life, which is in 
fact transmitted. This only proves that spiritual life, as de- 
rived from Christ, is modified by the peculiar training to which 
the recipient is subjected, so that the piety of a Moravian, a 
Jansenist, or a Seceder, has its characteristic type. This isa 
fact which may not attract the attention of those who have 
been conversant with Christians of only one class. But those 
who have seen much of Christians of different countries and 
of different churches cannot fail to have been struck with two: 
things,—first, the remarkable agreement between them in all 
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essential matters of doctrine and experience; and, secondly, 
with the strongly marked peculiarity due to their denomina- 
tional training. This is an interesting and important subject, 
and admits of manifold illustration and confirmation; but it 
cannot be here pursued. 

The true doctrine of Church progress, then, as it is held by 
the great body of enlightened Protestants, we understand to 
be,—1. That Christianity, as a system of doctrine, is contained 
in the Bible in all its completeness, and is utterly incapable of 
any development. 2. But as the converts to Christianity bring 
with them many of their former opinions and prejudices, the 
elimination of these foreign elements is a work of time, and 
progressive. And, as the doctrines of the Bible are to be 
gathered by a comparison and combination of all the scattered 
teachings of the Scripture concerning them, it has only been 
by protracted examination and controversy that the mind of 
the Church has been brought to a comprehensive knowledge 
and settled conviction relating to them. The knowledge thus 
obtained remains a secure and unalterable possession. Thus it 
is historically true that the Church, in the first six centuries, 
arrived at a full and satisfactory statement of what the Scrip- 
tures teach concerning the Trinity and the person of Christ, 
which has never since been altered. Then, by a like process, 
the teachings of Scripture concerning sin and grace were defi- 
nitively settled ; and then concerning justification. The truth 
on all these subjects was indeed always in the mind of the 
Church, and was stated with more or less distinctness by indi- 
viduals. But this was in the midst of [great diversity, vague- 
ness, and contradiction, very different from the clearness and 
comprehensiveness ultimately arrived at. Thus it is that the 
Church at the time of the Reformation was far in advance, as 
to knowledge and purity, of the Church of the early centuries. 
3. While the true Church is thus, on the whole, advancing in 
knowledge and purity, the outward Church may be, and often 
has been, in a state of great corruption, both as to doctrine and 
manners, so as to sink far below its condition in previous ages. 
4. The Church of the present does not derive its life by way 
of transmission from the Church of the past, but immediately 
from Christ by his Word and Spirit, so that while inheriting 
the results and attainments of former ages to aid her in under- 
standing the Scriptures, her faith always rests immediately on 


’ the Word of God. 


There is another form of the doctrine of development which 
it is necessary to distinguish from that of Dr Schaff. It sup- 
poses that of the truths of Christianity some are revealed 
expressly in the Scriptures, some are there only implicitly or 
in embryo, and some are not contained in the Bible at all. It 
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is the office of the Church to teach what the Scriptures, ex- 
pressly reveal; to unfold gradually the germs of truth to their 
full compass; and to add new articles of faith, by giving to 
matters of opinion the sanction of divine authority. This is 
the theory of some Romanists and of many Anglicans. Thus, 
from the simple religion of the New Testament has the vast 
system of the Romish theology and hierarchy been gradually 
evolved by a natural process of divinely guided development. 
Out of the simple direction to anoint the sick with oil has 
grown the sacrament of extreme unction. Out of the direc- 
tions of the New Testament about receiving and excluding 
members from church communion have grown the sacrament 
of penance, the doctrine of satisfactions, of indulgences, and 
purgatory, of prayers and masses for the dead. Out of the 
prominence of Peter has been developed the supremacy of the 
Pope. Thus, what was once a twig is now an oak, or rather 
an upas tree. As the New Testament is a development of the 
Old, so the present church system is a development of the New. 
The doctrines of the Trinity, the incarnation, the sacrifice of 
Christ, the resurrection, and eternal life, lie only potentially, 
it. may be said, in the Old Testament; they are clearly un- 
folded in the New. The whole Bible is the record of the gra- 
dual development of the original promise, “The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” From the beginning 
to the close of the New Testament period, this process of de- 
velopment was carried on by a succession of inspired men, 
raised up, from time to time, to reveal new truths, or to unfold 
old ones. Since that time it has been carried on by an in- 
spired, and, therefore, an infallible church. It is freely ad- 
mitted by the advocates of this theory, that many things now 
essential are not revealed in Scripture at all, or, at most, only 
in the way of hints or intimations. Among these things they 
have the candour to include the three orders of the ministry, 
the government of the Church by bishops, the doctrine of 
apostolic succession, &c. We mention this theory, not for 
the purpose of discussion, but simply to distinguish it from 
that of Dr Schaff, with which it seems, in some cases, to be con- 
founded. 

In endeavouring to present a view of Dr Schaff’s theory of 
historical development, we shall not confine ourselves to what 
he says in the book under review, but refer also to his earlier 
work written expressly on this subject, and to his “ Principles 
of Protestantism.” 

1. The first remark we have to make respecting it is, that 
it is new. It is confessedly a departure from the orthodox 
Protestant view of the subject. According to the orthodox 
Protestant historians, he says, “ The Church continued to be 
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something complete in its nature from the beginning, not 
needing nor admitting any proper development. All activity 
in the sphere of doctrine was apprehended only under the 
form either of a vindication or denial of truth, as orthodoxy 
or heresy. The orthodox was always stable, always pms | 
with itself; the heretical appeared as the subject of perpetu 

change ; so that the history of doctrine resolved itself at last 
into a mere history of heresy The entire Protestant 
system was supposed to be found immediately and literally in 
the Bible, even in the Old Testament itself, and in the practice 
and life of the first period of the Church; so that the whole 
intermediate history was made to sink in fact into an unmean- 
ing episode.” * This view of history our author rejects. He 
distinguishes the “ stand-point of organic development” as the 
modern view of the subject. “The orthodox treatment of 
history, as well as the rationalistic, came to a dissolution by 
the irresistible process of their own development, under the 
one-sided tendency which belonged to each.”t There is, 
therefore, a conscious departure on the part of Dr Schaff from 
the Protestant method of regarding history, and especially 
the history of the Church; and this, as he himself is aware, 
involves of necessity departure from the Protestant view of 
the nature of Christianity, and consequently of the Church. 

2. A second remark on this theory is, that it rests on a pan- 
theistic basis. It owes its origin to the modern pantheistic 
school of philosophy, and has been introduced into general 
currency in Germany by the more or less devoted adherents 
of that school. It is not intended by this remark to mtimate 
that all the advocates of this theory of development are pan- 
theists. Dr Schaff says, there is “a pantheistic feature which 
runs through the whole system” of Popery.t without intending 
to represent all Papists as pantheists. In like manner we say 
there is an element of pantheism which underlies this whole 
theory, and gives it its distinctive character. This may become 
more apparent in what follows. It is enough now to refer to 
the fact that our author himself refers to Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schleiermacher, as the great authors of this theory ; of whom 
the two former are admitted pantheists, and with regard to 
the last, it was ever a matter of doubt on which side of the 
lime he really stood. Having spoken of Herder as preparing 
. the way for modern historiography by his “apprehension of it 
as a living spirit, a process of organic development,” he says, 
the turn taken at that time in philosophy “ served to bring to 


° heme Church History? A Vindication of the Idea of Historical Develop- 
ment, p. 50. 

+ Thid, p. 81. 

+ Principles of Protestantism, p, 73. 
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clear consciousness and systematic order the, ideas i 
thrown out by Herder and his spiritual allies. Schelling over- 
came the stand-point of critical reflection as established by 
Kant, and the subjective idealism of Fichte;* planted himself 
on the ground of realism and the objective reason, and applied 
himself, with the fond partiality of his younger years, to the 
speculative study of nature, under the view of a self-unfolding 
organic process. His disciple and successor, Hegel, carried 
the principle of a dialectic development, with the most amazing 
energy of thought, into every sphere of the philosophy of 
spirit. We wish not to endorse Hegel’s theology (theory!) of 
development without qualification, but whatever may be thought 
of it, one thing is certain: It has left an impression on Ger- 
man science that can never be effaced, and has contributed 
more than any other influence to diffuse a clear conception of 
the interior organism of history, as a richer evolution con- 
tinually of the idea of humanity, as well as a proper respect 
for its universal and objective authority, m opposition to ‘the 
self-sufficient and arrogant individualism of the rationalistic 
school According to the whole stand-point of this 
philosophy, history is a self-evolution of the absolute spirit, and 
hence absolutely rational throughout ;“+ the massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s andthe French Revolution included? From this, 
of course, Dr Schaff shrinks. He does “not endorse Hegel's 
theory of development without qualification.” He admits that 
this philosophy “ makes the individual the blind organ of the 
world-spirit; evil is held to be the necessary medium for reach- 
ing good, and thus the idea of guilt and moral accountability 
is necessarily lost.” Still, he says, “It has led the way for 
many to a historical and churchly spirit, and proved an admir- 
able help towards the overthrow of common rationalism, and 
a thorough speculative understanding and defence of ortho- 
doxy.” In his work on the Principles of Protestantism, Dr 
Schaff says: “Speak as men may against German transcen- 
dentalism, as the word passes here in a wholesale way, this at 
least no one acquainted with the subject can deny, that at the 
very time when the most celebrated theologians cast away the 
cardinal evangelical doctrines of the incarnation and atone- 
ment as antiquated superstitions, Schelling and Hegel stood 
forth in their defence, and claimed for them the character pf 
the highest reason; and that while the reigning view saw in 
history only an aggregate of arbitrary opinions, a chaos of sel- 
fish passions, they taught the world to recognise in it the ever 
opening sense of eternal thoughts, an always advancing deve- 
* A very mild term fors system a ing to which self is the sole existence in 


the universe, and all things else, nature, are-only.as we think them into being. 
+ Historical Development, p. 75. 
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lopment of the idea of humanity ‘and its relations to God. 
Such views must gradually overthrow the abrupt, revolutionary, 
and negative spirit which characterised the last century ; re- 
storing respect for the Church and its history, and making room 
for the genuine power of the positive.”* This is a remarkable 
passage when it is considered that the incarnation of which 
these philosophers speak is simply the revelation of the abso- 
lute spirit in man. What the Bible teaches of the Son of God, 
they say is true of the race. Mankind are God manifest in the 
flesh. But the important point, for our present purpose, is the 
sanction it gives to the Hegelian idea of history in the form in 
which it is here presented, as “an ever opening sense of 
eternal thoughts, an always advancing development of the idea 
of humanity.” 

In tracing the origin of his theory of development, Dr 
Schaff proceeds : “‘ Of much more account than the philosophy 
of Schelling and Hegel for the formation of German theology 
has been the influence of Schleiermacher, the greatest theolo- 
gical ‘genius, we may say, since the Reformation 
There is not to be found now ‘a single theologian of importance, 
in whom the influence of his great mind is not more or less to 
be traced. History, to be sure, was not his sphere. .... . 
Still, however, by his profound doctrinal and moral views, he 
has influenced indirectly the treatment of historical theology 
also to a most important extent. The productive, strictly evan- 
gelical element in his system is found in this, that he placed 
the person of Christ, as the Redeemer and author of a new 
life, in the centre of theology; put emphasis on the idea of 
communion in religion; and in this manner opened the way at 
last for a churchly tendency. He forms a supplementary 
counterpoise over against the Hegelian thus far, that he-fastens 
his eye sharply upon the original and specific in Christianity, 
and, instead of starting from the idea, makes religious expe- 
rience rather the fountain of dogmatic knowledge.”*-+ We hope 
and believe that Schleiermacher became a theist and a Chris- 
tian before his death, but the thoroughly pantheistic ground of 
his philosophy and theology is acknowledged even by such men 
as Dorner. In what Dr Schaff calls his “masterly Discourses 
on Religion,” {| the name of God, we believe, does not once 
occur. The whole book is a hymn of praise to the “ Holy 
. Universe,” and the author sacrifices clouds of incense to the 
manes of Spinoza. The principles of the reigning philosophy 
in Germany, in passing through the hands of Schleiermacher 
into the sphere of theology, did not lose their pantheistic 


* Principles of Protestantism, p. 150. 
+ Historical Development, p. 77. 
+ Principles of Protestantism, p. 147. 
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character. Certain primary principles, modes of thought, and 
expression, having their origin in that philosophy, have passed 
over to a whole class of writers, especially of the school of 
Schleiermacher, which gave a distinctive character to their 
theology. You may pass from reading Twesten or Ullmann 
to the writings of Nevin and Schaff* without ajar. You find 
the same thoughts, the same modes of statement, and the same 
forms of expression. The essay from Ullmann, printed as an 
introduction to Dr Nevin’s “ Mystical Presence,” might have 
been written at Mercersburgh, and the ‘“ Mystical Presence” 
itself might have emanated Irom Heidelberg, without exciting 
the least surprise. 

The pantheistic genesis of the theory of organic development 
is historically certain, and is in fact distinctly traced by our 
author himself. The internal evidence of its origin is, however, 
no less clear. The pantheistic idea of history, as the self- 
evolution of the absolute spirit, is transferred to the Church, 
which is the organic development of the theanthropic life of 
Christ. It is impossible to understand the writings of Drs 
Nevin and Schaff on this whole subject without a knowledge 
of the pantheistic philosophy ; neither can it be adopted with- 
out adopting many of its principles.+ It is perfectly intelligible, 
therefore, how the Hegelian philosophy led the way, as Dr 
Schaff says, to “a churchly spirit,” as it led men to look on 
the Church as the development of Christ, very much as that 
philosophy regards the universe as the development of God. | 

3. A third remark on Dr Schaff’s theory is, that it involves 
a false view of the nature of Christianity, which is the source 
of far-reaching consequences. Christianity, it is said, is not 
a doctrine, it is not a rule of conduct, it is not a feeling, but 
a life. It is a new creation, a new principle or law, introduced 
into the centre of humanity, to be as leaven, gradually diffused 
through the whole mass. Christianity is not, therefore, a system 
of truth divinely revealed, recorded in the Scripture in a de- 
finite and complete form for all ages, but it is an inward living 
principle, an entirely new form of life. This life is something 
supernatural. It is the human life of Christ, or, as in him 
the human and divine are one life, it is the theanthropic life 
of the Redeemer. This is Christianity objectively considered. 
As it passes over, in the way of historical development, to men 


* We refer here to Dr Nevin’s earlier works, such as his Mystical Presence, and also 
to Dr Schaff’s earlier American publications. 

+ We repeat here what was said before in the text, that we do not intend to repre- 
sent the gentlemen above mentioned as pantheists. There isa great difference between 
holding principles of pantheistic origin and tendency, and embracing the whole system. 
Dr Nevin is abundant and malignant in his denunciation of the rationalistic and infidel 
principles of those whom he calls Puritans, but even he has not as yet ventured 
to pronounce all Puritans infidels. We regard Dr Schaff with great respect as a 
Christian man, though we cannot but think that he has brought with him into theo- 

ogy many of the elements of antichristian and antitheistic philosophy. 
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and exists in them, it is subjective Christianity. The doctrine 
is, that as we are partakers of the nature of Adam, so we are 
partakers of the nature or life of Christ. Our nature, as de- 
praved in Adam, Christ assumed into union with the divine, so 
as to form one life, truly human, though raised to a divine 
power. He has thereby healed and redeemed that nature, and 
by participation thereof alone are we made partakers of his 
salvation. Christianity is, therefore, human nature healed, 
elevated, and rendered divine, by union with the divine nature ; 
objective and perfect in the person of Christ, subjective and 
gradually developed as it exists in his people. This is the idea 
of the nature of Christianity presented in the essay translated 
from Ullmann, prefixed to Dr Nevin’s “ Mystical Presence ;” 
it is unfolded at length, and “ scientifically,” in that work itself; 
it is distinctly avowed in Dr Schaff’s “ Principles of Protes- 
tantism,” in his “ Historical Development,” and also, so far as 
the occasion called for it, in the work before us. The “ Pre- 
liminary Essay,” just referred to, is a discourse on the dis- 
tinctive character of Christianity. Its object is to prove that 
“‘ the life of Christ is Christianity.” “Its complete sense and 
full objective value are marked only when all is referred to the 
person of Christ, in which God appears united with humanity, 
and which by its very constitution accordingly carries in it a 
reconciling, redeeming, quickening, and enlightening efficacy. 
Thus apprehended, Christianity is in its fullest sense organic 
in its nature. It reveals itself as a peculiar order of life in 
Christ [as humanity and deity united in one life], and from 
him as a personal centre, it reaches forth towards man as a 
whole in the form of true historical self-evolution, seeking to 
form the entire race into a glorious kingdom of God.”—-(P. 43.)* 
The distinction between individual and generic life is much 
insisted on by these writers. “The distinction between an in- 
vidual and a general life in the person of Christ,” they say, “is 
just as necessary as the same distinction in the person of Adam; 
and the analogy is at all events sufficient to show that there 
may be a real communication of Christ’s life to his people, 
without the idea of any local mixture with his person.”+ 
Again: “ He took our nature upon him; but, in so doing, he 
raised it into a higher sphere, by uniting it with the nature of 
God, and became thus the root of a new life for the race. His 
assumption of humanity was something general, and not merely 
particular. The Word became flesh; not a single man only, 
macher has at lent carved us irctoably Weyond the conception of Christin, 
being either merely doctrinal or merely cal. . . . Christianity is a divine life, 
the principle of a new creation, which unfolds itself continually with free inward ne- 
cessity, by its own force, and according to its own law,” p. 26. “It is regarded as the 


absolutely perfect religion, because it wnttes the divine and human as one life?” 
+ Myst. Pres., p. ie. as ” 
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as one among many, but flesh, or humanity in its universal 
conception. How else could he be the principle of a general 
life, the origin of a new order of existence for the human world 
as such ?”——(Jbid., p. 211.) If the Logos became incarnate, it is 
argued in the context, only in Christ as an individual, it would 
have no significancy for us. He became incarnate in humanity, 
and thus raised it into union with the divine nature, so as to 
form one life. 

Dr Schaff says also on this point, “ Christ is not merely a 
single man among other men; he bears at the same time a 
universal character as the Saviour of the world. Hence the 
evangelist says not, 6 Avyes avSewmrog éyevero, which would denote 
merely a human individual, but sag& éyevero, to show that he 
assumed humanity, or the general human nature. . . . The Son 
of God became man not for his own sake, but for ours; and for 
us he still continues man in eternity, His humanity then must 
avail to our advantage; only by means of it can we be per- 
manently united to the divine nature. Only through our 
ticipation in its imperishable vitality [the vitality of Christ’s 
humanity, i. ¢. of humanity as elevated by its union with the 
divine nature] is the power of sin and death gradually eradi- 
cated, and a new glorified body, which shall be like his own, 
prepared for our use... . The specific character of Chris- 
tianity consists in this, that it is the full reconciliation and 
enduring life-union of man with God, continuing in the person 
of Jesus Christ. The life of Christ, which is neither simply 
divine nor simply human, but divine-human, flows over by the 
different means of grace to believers, so that, as far as their 
new nature reaches, they do not live themselves, but Christ in 
them.”* This life of Christ “is in all respects a true human 
life.” “‘ Humanity stood revealed in his person under its perfect 
form. Not a new humanity dissevered from that of Adam, but 
the humanity of Adam itself, only raised to a higher character, 
and filled with new meaning and power by its union with the 
divine nature.” It is this divine-human life, as it existed in 
Christ, which passes over to his people. “ In this way they all 
have part in his divinity itself; though the hypostatical union, 
as such, remains limited, of course, to his own person.” As the 
humanity of Christ is the indispensable medium of our parti- 
cipation in his person as divine, it must be his whole humanity, 
body as well as soul. “The life of Christ is one; to enter us 
at all, it must enter us as a totality.” “ The life to be conveyed 
to us in the present case we have just seen to be in all respeets 
a true human life before it reaches us. It is the life of the in- 
carnate Son of God.” “ Either the life of Christ is not formed 
within us at all, or it must be formed within us as a human 

* Historical Development, p. 36. | 
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life ; must be corporeal as well as incorporeal ; must put on out- 
ward form and project itself in space.” ‘Christ's divine nature 
is, at the same time, human in its fullest sense; and wherever his 
presence is revealed in the Church in a real way, it includes 
his person under the one aspect as well as under the other. . . 
We distinguish between his universal humanity in the Church, 
and his humanity as a particular man, whom the heavens have 
received unto the restitution of all things.” * 

It is not necessary to continue these quotations, The theory 
of Christianity as a life is sufficiently unfolded. Humanity, as 
it existed in Adam, and has flowed down to his posterity, is 
fallen and depraved. This fallen humanity was assumed, though 
without sin, in union with the divine, in the person of Christ. 
In virtue of this union the divine and human become one life, 
which in all respects is truly human, the union with the divine 
only raising it to perfection. This divine-human life is perfect. 
and complete in the person of Christ; imperfect and progres- 
sive in his people. Humanity is our nature as it existed in 
Adam, and possessed by us as his descendants; Christianity 
is our nature as it existed in Christ, and is communicated from 
him to us. Objectively, or as it exists in him, it is stable; 
subjectively, or as it exists in us, it is constantly unfolding 
itself. By birth we become partakers of the humanity of Adam; 
by regeneration we become partakers of the humanity of 
Christ. “Christianity is the life of Christ,” and that life, 
though united to the divine, continues human, and enters us as 
a human life. 

This view of the nature of Christianity must very seriously 
modify our whole doctrinal system. First, as to the person of 
Christ. Here, in the first place, all dualism as to soul and 
body is denied.t In the second place, the human and divine 
natures are in him so united as to be one life. The human is 
divine, and the divine human. It is one divine-human life, 
which, however, does not cease to be “ human in all respects.” 
How this is to be reconciled with Scripture, or with the faith 
of the universal church, we do not know. What meaning is 
attached to these statements by others, it is not for us to say; 
but if we believed that Christ’s human and divine nature are 
united in one life, and that life human, we should either believe 
that human and divine are identical, God and man one, i. ¢., 


+ * The“statements in the above paragraph are to be found in chap, iii. sect. 2, of 
the “ Mystical Presence.” 

+ “ Soul and body in their ground are but one life, identical in their origin, bound 
together by mutual interpenetration subsequently at every point, and holding for ever 
in the presence of the self-same organic law... .. We have no right to think of the 
soul (body) as a form of existence of and by itself, into which the soul, as another form 
of such existence, is thrust in a mechanical way. Both form onelife. The soul to be 
complete, to develope itself at all as a soul, must externalise itself, throw itself out in 
space; and this externalisation is the body.” —( Mystical Presence, p. 171.) 
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that men are God, and humanity a form of divinity, and be- 
come pantheists; or we should believe that the union of the 
two natures in Christ was nothing beyond the presence of God 
in the hearts of his people, and be Socinians. And to this 
complexion the matter, we doubt not, will come at last, not- 
withstanding the supreme complacency and sense of superiority 
with which the advocates of this whole system look down on 
other men. 

Secondly, This view of Christianity must modify our views of 
the whole method of salvation. Our nature, corrupted in 
Adam, has been assumed into union with the divine. By that 
union human nature in Christ triumphed over the principle of 
evil introduced into it by Adam. ‘This is redemption. The 
human nature thus healed, ennobled, and elevated, is commu- 
nicated to his people. This is regeneration and sanctification. 
On the ground of this renewed human, or in other words, this 
“divine-human” nature introduced into us, we are accepted of 
God. This is justification. This is an exact and fair state- 
ment, to the best of our understanding, of the form in which 
these great doctrines are held by the advocates of this view of 
Christianity. They are not our inferences, but their own mode 
of statement of these vital truths. How far they differ from 
the statements contained in all the Protestant confessions, 
none of our readers need to be informed. This is the histo- 
vical development which Protestant theology has undergone 
since the Reformation.* 


* On this subject Dr Schaff says :—‘* Adam is the natural root of humanity, from 
which the vital sap flows into all its particular branches. Only on the ground of such 
an organic conception of the relation of Adam to his posterity can the church doctrine 
of original sin and its imputation have any rational sense ; and so also, on the — 
sition of the indwelling of the incarnate Word in the church, a like intimate, or 
far more intimate mystical life-union of Christ with believers, that the cardinal doc- 
trines of atonement, the imputation of Christ’s merit, and justification through faith, 
can be successfully maintained against Socinian and rationalist objections.’’—(Histo-_ 
vical Development, p. 35.) 

“The vaiue of Christ’s sufferings and death, as well as of his entire life,” says Dr 
Nevin, “in relation to men, springs wholly from the view of the incarnation now pre- 
sented;”’ that is, viewing the incarnation as a general fact, not the union of the divine 
with the human nature in the person of Christ merely, but the union of the Logos 
with the race, 7. ¢., genuine human nature. “The inward salvation of the race re- 
quired that it [the race] should be joined in a living way with the divine nature itse 
as represented by the everlasting Word or Logos, the fountain of all created light 
life. The Logos, therefore, became flesh, that is, assumed humanity into union with 
itself. It was not an act which was intended to stop in the of one man, him- 
self to be transplanted soon afterwards to heaven. .... The object of the incarna- 
tion was to couple human nature in real union with the Logos as a permanent source 
of life."—( Myst. Pres., p. 166.) “ The incarnation is supernatural; not magical, how- 
ever; not fantustic or visionary; not a to be gazed at asa a eee in 
the world’s history. It is the supernatural linking itself to the onward flow of the 
world’s life, and becoming thenceforward itself the gro 


und and principle of the entire 
organism, now poised at last on its true centre.”—(P. 167.) This is the key to the whole 


system. The Logos became incarnate, not in Jesus of Nazareth only as an individual 
man, but in human nature. To partake of Christ’s benefits we must partake of the 
incarnation, ¢.¢., of that nature in which God is incarnate. The atonement is not 
something external; ‘it is immanent in our nature itself."—(P. 166.) “ Whatever 
there may be of merit, virtue, efficacy, or moral value in the mediatorial work of Christ, 
it is all lodged in the life, by the power of which alone this work has been accom- 
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Thirdly, If Christianity in the sense explained is a life, it 
must be subject to “ organic development,” which is the law 
of life. “Only what is dead is done.” “The plant is pos- 
sessed of real life, and is the subject thus of a development 
which begins with the seed, forms itself from this into root, 
stem, branch, leaf, and blossom, and becomes complete in its 
fruit. Here we have progress constantly from the lower to 
the higher; but still nothing is revealed that was not contained 
potentially in the germ.” Man exists first as an embryo; 
“after his birth he makes the course of childhood, boyhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. In all these changes he is man, 
and preserves thus in development the united elements of his 
nature ; but in all, at the same time, he is yet different, inas- 
much as his general nature takes continually a more definite 
form, and reveals itself in a higher and more perfect way. Still 
even the highest stage, the life of the old man, is but the full 
development of the life that was originally present in the 
child. This development we denominate regular and organic, 
since it follows with necessity an inward life-force, proceeds 
with equal, steady order, and continues true to the original 
nature of the man, till in the end it has brought the whole 
fulness of it into view. The German language, which is uncom- 
monly rich and philosophical, has an admirable word that ex- 
presses all that is comprised in this idea of organic develop- 
ment. It is the word aufheben,which is so much used, and we 
may say so much abused also, in the Hegelian philosophy. 
It mcludes three meanings, namely, zo abolish, tollere; to pre- 
serve, conservare ; and ¢o raise to a higher state, elevare. All 
these senses are wonderfully combined in the idea with which 
we are now concerned. We may say, with the fullest truth, of 
man, that in every higher stage of his existence his previous 
life is, in this threefold view, aufgehoben. The child is abolished 
in the young man, and yet is preserved at the same time, and 
raised unto a higher stage of life. The temporary outward 
form is abolished ; the substance, the idea is preserved ; not, 
however, by continuing to be what it was before, but by mount- 


plished, and in the presence of which only it can have either reality or power.”— 
(P. 191.) “The moral relations of Adam and his moral character are made over to 
us at the same time. Our participation in the actual unrighteousness of his life forms 
the ground of our participation in his guilt and liability to punishment. And in no 
other way, we affirm, can the idea of imputation be satisfactorily explained in the ease 
of the second Adam.”—(P. 170.) In a note he says, “ A fallen life in the first place, 
. and on the ground of this only, imputed guilt and condemnation.” So, as he argues, 
a restored life, ‘‘ the divine-human life,’’ and on the ground of this, imputed righteous. 
ness and salvation. We do not know that Dr Nevin now entertains the views on which 
he laid so much stress in 1846. He has certainly changed his position materially since 
that time. Then he could say the Pope is “ justly styled Antichrist.” (See his ser- 
mon appended to Dr Schaff’s Principles of Protestantism, p. 204.) Now he considers 
such a sentiment proof of the lowest state of degradation of Christian and churchly 
feeling. (See Mercersburgh Review, Jan. 1854.) We should consider the exchange of 
the system unfolded in the “ Mystical Presence’’ for doctrinal ism, i 

spects, a real advance, 
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ing upwards to a more exalted mode of outward existence.” * 
Nothing could be clearer than this exposition. With no less 
clearness the theory is applied to the Church. Its develop- 
ment is not merely its external increase, nor its internal pro- 
gress considered as an increased influence on society and the 
world, but it is organic. “It is no mechanical accumulation 
of events, and no result simply of foreign influences. Certain 
outward conditions are indeed required for it, as the plant 
needs air, moisture, and light, inorder to grow. But still, the 
impelling force in the process is the inmost life of the Church 
itself. Christianity is a new creation that unfolds itself more 
and more from within, and extends itself by the necessity of 
its own nature. It takes up, it is true, foreign material also 
in the process, but changes it at once into its own spirit, and 
assimilates it to its own nature, as the body converts the food 
required for its growth into flesh and blood, marrow and bone. 
The Church, accordingly, in this development remains true 
always to her own nature, and reveals only what it contained 
‘in embryo from the start. Through all changes, first Greek, 
then Roman Catholic, then German Evangelical, she never 
ceases to be still the Church. So the oak also changes, but 
never becomes an apple-tree. The expression organic implies 
further, that the stages of development, like the links of a 
chain, or better, like the members of a living body, are indis- 
solubly bound together. Just because the Church does un- 
. fold itself from within, as now affirmed, obeying its own life- 
law throughout, the process itself must form a whole in which 
the several parts mutually complete each other.” “The de- 
velopment in question includes the threefold form of action, 
which has been already described as expressed by the German 
word aufheben. Each new state negates the preceding one b 
raising its inmost being to a more adequate form of existence. 
—C(Ibid., pp. 91, 92.) This development of the Church proceeds 
“by dialectic opposites or extremes.” “ Freedom from sin 
and error may be predicated of Christ and the Church trium- 
phant, but not of the Church militant. So long, accordingly, 
as the elements of a still unrenewed life continue to work in 
her constitution, her development must necessarily include 
hard struggles and conflicts. Fanatical opposition to images 
produced image worship. Scholasticism gives rise to mysti- 
cism; the formality of the English Church to Puritanism ; 
dead orthodoxy to Pietism. The truth lies in the' middle, 
“The main stream of development, though full of turns, al- 
ways moves forwards. We say purposely the main stream, 
which was formed first by the Greek-Roman universal Church; 
then by the Romano-German Catholicism; and since the Re- 


* Historical Development, pp. 83, 84, 
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formation appears in evangelical Protestantism. Along with 
this there are side currents that may dry away entirely. 
Large churches also, that once formed the main stream of his- 
tory, may sunder themselves from the historical movement, 
and then stagnate and waste away in dead formalism. This 
is the case with the Greek Church since its separation from 
the West, and with those sections of the Roman Church since 
the Reformation that stand in no connection whatever with 
Protestantism.”—(Jdid., p. 107.) 

“Every other view of Christianity,” says the Mercersburgh 
Review, January 1854, p. 49, “than that of a living and life- 
giving power, freely unfolding itself in the world by its own 
activity, and organising for itself an outward form from the 
elements with which it is here surrounded, suitable to its own 
wants, and to the necessities of each particular age and nation, 
falsifies the history of the Church. If Christianity is not such 
a power so acting, then it must be a system fixed, determined, 
and complete externally, as well as internally, in all respects. 
It must be not only one and identical with itself, but also the 
same unchangeably and in all particulars, in outward aspect 
as well as in inward substance, in every period and country. 
From the start it must have been fully and completely defined 
in regard to doctrine, to feeling, to ethical principles and prac- 
tice, to worship, and to all the various modes in which its 
activity is exerted. For being divine it must be perfect, and 
therefore unchangeable in every particular essential to its 
nature. The changes which have taken place in the Christian 
Church, its government, worship, doctrinal views, and practice, 
consequently must all be regarded as mere human changes, 
produced not at,all by the action of the Christian religion or 
any movement in the Church, but solely by the fleshly will of 
man. They must be looked upon, therefore, as altogether cor- 
ruptions. And taking the Christianity of the primitive times 
as our model of perfection, we must make that of the present 
age to conform to it outwardly and inwardly and in every par- 
ticular.” 

Our readers, we think, will agree with us, that making Chris- 
tianity a life, the divine-human life of Christ, has far-reaching 
consequences :—1. It confounds and contradicts the scriptural 
and church doctrine as to the person of Christ. 2. It essen- 
tially modifies the whole scheme of redemption, both as to its 
nature and application, as we have already shown. 3. It 
involves the doctrine of organic development, which overturns 
all the established views of the nature of revelation and of 
Christian doctrine. Revelation can no longer be understood 
as the supernatural objective communication of divine truths, 
but the elevation of human nature to a higher state, by which 
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its intuitions of spiritual objects become more distinct. The 
“religious consciousness,” “ feeling,” “the inward life,” “the 
Gottesbewusstseyn,” or whatever it may be called, is the source 
of doctrinal knowledge. Christian doctrine is not a definite 
form of truth revealed in the Scriptures, but the variable form 
in which the Christian consciousness or life expresses its cog- 
nitions. Different systems of theology are not to be distin- 
guished as true and false, but in a twofold manner,—first, as 
more or less adequate and free from admixture; and, secondly, 
as expressions of different forms of religious experience, or 
developments of different germs of religious truth. Dr Schaff 
says that Schleiermacher, the acknowledged master, “ makes 
religious experience the fountain of dogmatic knowledge.” 
He himself says, systematic theology “ unfolds for the under- 
standing the present posture of the Church, with her faith and 
life, and exhibits always the latest self-consciousness, or in 
other words the religious spirit of the age.” In another place, 
he says, “‘ Theology is the scientific apprehension of religion.” * 
It is the variable form in which Christianity, considered as an 
inward life, expresses itself to the understanding. In Christ 
this “ divine-human life” was perfect, and therefore all his mani- 
festations of it in the form of knowledge, feeling, or expression, 
were perfect. In this sense Christianity is something stable 
and unchangeable. But this same life, as communicated to 
believers, is feeble and imperfect, and therefore all its mani- 
festations, whether in the form of doctrine, discipline, or wor- 
ship, are also imperfect. We get our knowledge not directly 
from the Scriptures, but it is included in the life which we 
receive from the Church. Christianity, moreover, being a life, 
assumes different forms under different circumstances, and at 
different periods, just as human life passes through various 
stages from youth to oldage. The state of the Church in the 
early centuries, as to her doctrines, discipline, and worship, was 
the proper state for that period; not perfect, not free from 
evils, but still the genuine and proper form of Christianity. 
So her state during the middle ages was the true and proper 
form for that period. The Papacy was a legitimate develo 

ment of what is included in Christianity. This period again 
was imperfect, beset with evils, through which the Church 
struggled to a higher state. The Reformation was a real 
advance; the Church then entered on its manhood. The past 
was aufgehoben. What was evil was thrown aside; what was 
true was preserved, and raised to a higher state. So the 
theology and religious life of the Reformation has experienced 
another aufheben into the theology of Schleiermacher and the 
evangelical Church life of Germany. The older Protestants, 

* Historical Development, pp. 78, 28, 90. 
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as Dr Schaff says, regarded “the Church as something com- 
plete in its nature from the beginning, not needing nor admit- 
ting any development. All activity in the sphere of doctrine 
was apprehended only under the form of a vindication or denial 
of the truth, as orthodoxy or heresy. The orthodox was stable, 
always agreeing with itself. . . . The entire Protestant system 
was supposed to be immediately and literally in the Bible.” In 
opposition to this, the theory teaches that the Church was not 
something complete at the beginning, either in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or worship. Christian doctrines do not differ as true 
and false, orthodoxy and heresy. What is orthodox is not 
stable, always agreeing with itself. The Protestant system is 
not contained in the Bible, but is the legitimate development 
of what is therein'contained. It must have a living connection 
with all that goes before. The idea that Protestantism is a 
true form of Christianity, and the Papacy and Church life of 
the middle ages an apostasy, is as incongruous as a living 
branch, a dead trunk, and a live root in a tree. The only 
possible way of defending Protestantism is to make Christianity 
@ life, which unfolds itself in different forms, each true and 
suited to its time; first the Greek, then the Roman Catholic, 
then the Evangelical German. 

In virtue of this view of Christianity, Dr Schaff is enabled 
and required at once to speak of the Romish Church in terms 
so different from those used by the Reformers, who no more 
regarded Popery a legitimate development of Christianity, 
than the idolatry of the Hebrews was a development of the 
religion of Moses, and at the same time to turn his back upon 
Rome as something past. Judaism was something good 
enough in its day; but it has been superseded by Christi- 
anity. Popery was the actual and only form of Christianity 
during the middle ages; but Protestantism has reached a 
higher point. 

This is the anti-Romish feature of the scheme, which must 
be allowed its due force, whatever points of affinity the theory 
may have with Romanism in other respects, Puseyism, as 
Dr Schaff argues at length, looks back, and wishes simply to 
reinstate what is gone. He acknowledges the past, but looks 
forward to the future. He anticipates a state in which the 
Church shall be neither Romish nor Protestant, but when both 
forms shall be aufgehoben into something better than either. 

As the conception of Christianity as a principle or life, the 
divine-human life of Christ, leads to unscriptural views of his 
person, modifies essentially the scheme of redemption and the 
mode of its application, involves the theory of organic develop- 
ment, with al] its consequences; so, ly, it includes a new 
and thoroughly anti-Protestant view of the Church. 
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The Church, according to this theory, is a living organism 
as much as a tree or the human body. Its life principle is the 
“divine-human” nature of Christ, centring in him, but not 
eonfined to his person. Humanity, united with divinity as one 
life, belongs to him as an individual, but also to his people. 
It is the ground of their common life. The Church is, there- 
fore, the continuation of Christ’s earthly life. It is the histo- 
rical development of his divine-human nature ; so that, in the 
strictest and truest sense, the Church is the continuance of the 
incarnation. The Logos is united, not to the man Christ 
Jesus only, but with human nature, as historically developed in 
the Church.* All this is sufficiently apparent from the quota- 
tions already made. It is not necessary to prolong this already 
unduly extended article by a multiplication of proofs.. The 
theory is clearly presented in the following passages from Drs 
Schaff and Nevin. 

The former says: “The definition of the Church as the 
body of Christ implies, that as the life of the parent flows for- 
ward to the child, so the Church also is the depository and 
continuation of the earthly human life of the Redeemer, in his 
threefold office of Prophet, Priest, and King. Hence she pos- 
sesses, like her founder, a divine and human, an ideal and real, 
a heavenly and earthly nature;” only with this difference, that 
the nature is perfect in Christ, and imperfect in her. 

“The ultimate scope of history is this, that Christianity 
may become completely the same with nature, and the world 
be formally organised as the kingdom of Christ; which must 
involve the absolute identity of Church and State, theology 
and philosophy, worship and art, religion and morality; the 
state of the renovated earth, in which God will be ALL in all. 
In relation to single Christians, the Church is the mother, from 


* To understand what the Mercersburgh writers mean by this, it may be well to ad- 
vert to their view of agree and of the relation of indiyidual to general life :— 
“ Personality unites in itself the presence of a spiritual! universal life, which is strictly 
and truly the fountain of its own activity, in the form of intelli ill, and a 
material organization as the necessary medium and basis of its revelation.”—(Dr Ne- 
vin in the Mercersburgh Review, 1850, p. 559.) The Church thus consists of 
sons, with a common “ spiritual universal life,” which life is the humanity 
“ His person is the root, in the presence and power of which only all other personal- 
ities can stand, in the case of his people, whether in time or eternity. They not onl 
spring from him as we all do from Adam, but continue to stand in him, as an Td 
present, everywhere active, personal life. . . . The whole ist lives and works in 
the Church, supernaturally, gloriously, mysteriously, and yet really and truly, always, 
to the end of the world.”—( Myst. Pres., p. 169.) On that the is 
quoted from Olshausen’s Comm. John xiv. 20: “ Die Persénlichkeit des So 
als die umfassende, nimmt alle Persdnlichkeiten der Seinigen in sich und durch- 
dringt sie wieder mit seinem Leben, gleichsam als der lebendige 


f 


d 


us, von dem das Leben austrémt und zu dem es wiederkehrt.” 

e 6th and 7th Theses on the Mystical Union, as given by Dr Nevin, are—“Thé 
new life, of which Christ is the source and organic principle, is im all respects a true 
human life.” And, “ Christ's life, as now described, rests not in his separate person, 
but passes over to his people, thus constituting the Church, ‘ which is his body, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all.’”"—( Myst, Pres., p. 167.) ‘ 
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which they derive their religious life, and to which they owe 
therefore constant fidelity, gratitude, and obedience ; she is 
the power of the objective and general, to which the subjective 
and single should be subordinate. Only in such regular com- 
munion and regular subordination can the individual Christian 
be truly free ; and his personal piety can as little come to per- 
fection, apart from an inward and outward communion with the 
life of the Church, as a limb separated from the body, or a 
branch torn from the vine.”* 

“Christ,” he says, “dwells in the Church as an organic 
unity of different personalities and powers, as the soul in the 
body; and he acts through it as his organ, just as our soul, by 
means of the body itself, acts and exerts an influence on the 
world.” The promise, “ Lo, I am with you,” &c., he says, 
does not mean, “ My Spirit, or my consolation, or my truth, is 
with you always, but I, that is, my whole person, in which 
divinity and humanity are inseparably joined together. We 
must admit then the presence of the Redeemer in the Church 
— invisible and supernatural, of course, but none the less real 
and efficient on this account—in his glorified personality, with 
all the powers that belong to it, whether as human or divine.”+ 

The way in which Christ’s human nature is present, as to the 
soul and body, everywhere and at all times in the Church, is 
explained by a reference to the distinction between individual 
and generic humanity before mentioned. ‘ The life of Christ, 
which is neither simply divine nor simply human, but divine- 
human, flows over by the different means of grace to believers. 
. . . All this involves the uninterrupted presence of Christ, 
the God-man, in and among his people. His absence 
would rob us of the root of our religious existence, from which 
all living sap is derived into the branches. . . . In the 
Church, Christ carries forward, so to speak, his divine-human 
life, heals the sick, wakes the dead to a new existence, takes 
even young children in his arms by baptism, gives believers his 
atoning flesh and blood to partake of in the Lord’s supper, 
speaks by his Word, and ministers comfort, peace, and blessing, 
to all that seek his grace,” &c. &c.t 

* The whole humanity of Christ,” says Dr Nevin, “is carried 
over by the process of the Christian salvation into the person 
of the believer, so that in the end his glorified body, no less 
than his glorified soul, will appear as the natural and necessar 
product of the life in which he is thus made to participate.” & 
*¢ Partaking in this way of one and the same life, Christians, 
of course, are vitally related and joined together as one spi- 


* Principles of Protestantism, B. 178. 
+ Historical Development, P- 32. + Ibid., p. 36. 
§ _ on the Unity of the Church, appended to the Principles of Protestantism, 
p. 197. 
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ritual whole; and this whole is the Church. ... The 
union by which it is held together, through all ages, is strictly 
organic.”—(P. 199.) “ Individual Christianityis not something 
older than general Christianity, but the general in this case 
goes before the particular, and rules and conditions all its 
manifestations. So it is with every organic nature... . 


‘The parts in the end are only a revelation of what was pre- 


viously included in the whole. ... Whatever the Church 
becomes by way of development, it can never be more in fact 
than it was in him from the beginning. . . . The unity of 
the Church then is a cardinal truth in the Christian system. 
It is involved in the conception of the Christian salvation itself. 
To renounce it, or lose sight of it, is to make shipwreck of the 
gospel to the same extent. There is no room here for indi- 
vidualism, or particularism, as such. An individual man dis- 
sociated entirely from his race would cease to be a man. And 
just so the conception of individual or particular Christianity, 
as something independent of the organic whole, which we de- 
nominate the Church, is a moral solecism, that necessarily 
destroys itself.... We are not Christians each one b 
himself and for himself, but we become such through the 
Church.”—(P. 200.) ‘“ The life of Christ in the Church is in the 
first place inward and invisible—but to be real, it must also 
become outward.”—(P. 201.) 

The Church, which is thus declared to be the continuation of 
the incarnation, the form in which the divine-human nature of 
Christ is continued and manifested in the world, is an outward, 
visible, organised, historical body. This idea pervades the 
entire system. The whole discussion is about the development 
of this outward visible body. It is this historical body, with 
its doctrine, discipline, and worship, of which these writers 
speak, and which they assert to be the body of Christ, the 
outward manifestation of his theanthropic nature; and which, 
having his nature as its life principle, has all his powers, and 
exercises his offices on earth of prophet, priest, and king; de- 
termining truth, imparting life, forgiving sins, communicating 
holiness, and securing heaven. These are essential and plainly 
inculcated features of the doctrine of the Church involved in 
this theory of Christianity and of historical development. 

More particularly, the theory teaches—1. The unity of this 
historical Church, both as to space and time. That is, there 
is but one Church on earth—the existing historical Church 
includes all Christians now living ;—and, secondly, the Church 
of all ages is the same. There can be no solution of continuity. 
The Church of the Nicene period, of the middle ages, of the 

resent time, is one. In all these periods it has remained the 
iving body of Christ. The outward has always been a revela- 
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tion of the inward, and that inward is the divine humanity of 
Christ—it is his human life. Thirdly, as to the nature of this 
unity, it is organic. The Church is one, not from sympathy, 
or similarity, or contact merely, but from participation of the 
same life. As all individual personalities are the manifesta- 
tion of a spiritual and universal life, which is the ground of 
their existence and source of their activity, so the different 
persons of which the Church consists, and the different forms 
in which it appears, are only manifestations of the human 
nature of Christ, as it developes itself historically in the world. 

2. The theory of course teaches that this outward historical 
Church is perpetual. This is involved in its unity considered 
as sameness throughout all ages. The idea of an apostasy of 
the church is as horrible as the assumption that Christ himself 
should cease to be, or to be true to his nature; for the Church 
is Christ; it is the historical form of his human and divine 
nature. It therefore cannot fail, either ultimately or at any 
one period. To teach that the outward visible Church aposta- 
tised during the middle ages is to teach that the head and 
feet in the human body may be alive, and all between be 
dead.* 

This perpetuity of the Church necessarily involves perpetuity 
in doctrine, organization, worship, and discipline, in all that is 


* This is the reason why the Mercersburgh Reviewers can hardly refrain from the 
use of profane language when speaking of this point. ‘“ Protestantism sets the whole 
process aside, overleaps the entire interval between the sixteenth century and the first, 
abjures antiquity clear back to the beginning, and claims to be a new and fresh copy 
of what Christianity was in the day of the apostles. . . . . To make the Reformation 
a rebellion, a radical revolution, a violent breaking away from the whole authority of 
the past, is to give it a purely human, or rather dzabolical ch ter. It comes then 
just to this, that either the rebellion was diabolical, or else the ancient Church, back to 
the second century, was the work of the Devil, and not Christ’s work.”’"—( Mercersburgh 
Review, 1852, p. 25.) “* Without the idea of development, the whole fact of Protest- 
antism resolves itself into a wevolome bid. p. 35.) The Review says deliberately, “ that a 
Christianity which is not historical, not a continuation organically of the life of the 
Church,” is false. To make the Church before the Reformation apostate, “is at least 
but a decent name for infidelity.” According to this view, Dr Nevin says, “ Protest- 
antism must be held to turn Catholicism into a wholesale lie. What if the so-called 
Church had existed before only under this form? It shows simply that the so-called 
Church was unworthy of the name, and represented in truth, not the kingdom of 
Christ, but the cause of Antichrist. So far as the Church was concerned, in its out- 
ward, historical organization, Christianity must be taken to have proved a failure; the 
ee of hell had prevailed against it for atime; it had become the synagogue of Satan.”’ 

t if this state of things extended back to the early ages ? According to this sys- 
tem, he says, “ It only shows that the Church had been a synagogue of Satan all this 
time. ‘To yield a thousand years here to the Devil, is no more difficult for the prin- 
ciple before us than it is to yield a hundred,”’—( Review, 1854, p. 103.) “The whole 
case is plain enough. The Christianity of the second, third, and fourth centuries . . . 
differed altogether from modern Protestantism, and led fairly and directly towards the 
Roman Catholic system.” This is the simple fact. There are but two ways of recon- 
ciling this fact with Protestantism. The is, “ to treat the Church of the first ages 
as a wholesale falsification of Christianity in its apostolic form.” ‘This, however, is 
only another name for infidelity.’’ The second way is, to admit the Church of the mid- 
die ages, and under the Papacy, to have been a genuine form of Christianity, and to 
maintain that Protestantism is the continuance of the same life, a genuine development 
and fruit of the previous form of Christianity; which he evidently considers pre- 
posterous. 
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essential. Though the oak, from the acorn to the full-grown 
tree, may expand itself, it remains true to its nature—it never 
becomes an apple-tree. So the Church never reveals any thing 
not contained in embryo in its original state. Accordingly it 
is asserted that “‘ Nicene Christianity bore no resemblance to 
Protestantism. It carried in it all the principles of Romanism.” 
“‘ Nicene Christianity, the system which the fourth century 
inherited from the third, was not Protestantism, much less 
Puritanism, bore no resemblance to this whatever, but in all 
essential principles and characteristics was nothing more nor 
less than Romanism itself.” ——( Review, 1852, p.14.) During that 
period, it is said, the fathers knew nothing of the Bible and 
private judgment as the principle of Christianity, and only 
source and rule of faith ; they acknowledged the central dignity 
of the bishop of Rome, believed baptismal regeneration, the 
mystery of the real presence, purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
veneration of relics, the continuation of miracles, glorified celi- 
bacy, voluntary poverty, and the monastic life. The prelatieal 
and pontifical system was then in full force; the eucharist was 
regarded as a real sacrifice, and to have the force of an atone- 
ment; the Church was regarded as imbued with supernatural 
power, and the ministry a true priesthood. Dr Nevin (in the 
last number of the Review, in a short notice signed “ N.”) says, 
“ The inquiry, after all, regards the Church and Christianity as 
a whole; for it is not possible to separate these from the Papacy 
during the middle ages. Christianity and the Church existed 
all that time under no other form.” The idea that the 
cardinals, bishops, and other ecclesiastics of that period, who 
in so many cases, according to the testimony of Roman Catholie 
writers themselves, were heretical, lewd, treacherous, murder- 
ous, were the chief organs of the “ body of Christ,” controlled 
by his life, and authorised to determine the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Church, is so monstrous a delusion, that its 
adoption seems to argue judicial blindness. The Papacy of the 
middle ages had no more affinity with Christianity than the 
idolatry of the Hebrews with the religion of the Old Testament. 
And it might just as well be argued that the worship of Baal 
was legitimate and right, because it so long was the public form 
of religion in Judea, as that the Papacy was a genuine form 
of Christianity, because it alone prevailed for centuries in the 
West. 

3. This theory further supposes that the Church is imbued 
with supernatural power. Being the continuation of the incar- 
nation, it is ‘‘ the bearer of the truth,” the organ through which 
all the benefits of redemption are communicated. The thean- 
thropic life of Christ is carried over by its ministrations to 
believers; its ministers have more than earthly power; its 
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sacraments have inherent objective efficiency. We become 
Christians only by union with this outward body. A man, it 
is said, dissevered from the race ceases to be a man, so a Chris- 
tian separated from the Church ceases to be a Christian. 

No man can hold and carry out this theory of the Church 
without becoming a Romanist. The formal idea of Romanism 
is that of an outward historical institution, which is the body of 
Christ, his representative on earth, clothed with his powers as 
prophet, priest, and king; which is one, perpetual, incapable 
of apostasy, whose ministers and sacraments are the exclusive 
channels of grace and salvation, and out of whose pale no one 
therefore can be saved. As this theory of the Church arises 
from considering Christianity as a divine life, historically car- 
ried forward in a visible organization, it must exclude the idea 
of any such development as can save the cause of Protestantism. 
There may be such a progress as conserves the past, such an 
advance as Dr Nevin finds between the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies and the sixteenth, the former period including all the 
elements of the latter, but never such a progress which of 
necessity rejects the past, in its peculiar outward historical 
form. Protestantism is in its very nature a denial and rejec- 
tion of those very principles which Dr Nevin teaches gave 
character to the religion of the Nicene period. The supremacy 
of the Pope, the authority of tradition, salvation by sacraments 
as distinguished from salvation by faith, subjective justification, 
the priesthood of the ministry, the sacrifice of the mass, the 
power of the church to forgive sin, purgatory, the merit of 
works and especially of uncommanded works, as celibacy, 
voluntary poverty, and monastic obedienee—against these 
doctrines, one and all, Protestantism is a protest. It pro- 
nounces them anti-scriptural and anti-Christian. If those doc- 
trines are true, Protestantism is of necessity false. But these 
doctrines constitute the distinctive religion of Rome; and the 
religion of Rome, it is said, is the religion of the middle ages, 
and of the Nicene period. To adopt such a view of the Church, 
therefore, as forbids the admission of apostasy,—.¢. that forbids 
the assumption that those doctrines rejected by Protestants 
are false,—necessitates the rejection of Protestantism. It has, 
therefore, we doubt not, been rejected by the whole Nevin 
division of the Mercersburgh school. 

In an early part of this review we remarked that the theory 
of Dr Schaff included incompatible principles. Those prin- 
ciples are the doctrine of development and the doctrine of the 
Church, These cannot cohere. The one must exclude the 
other. If the outward visible church be the living body of 
Christ, it never can assume an anti-Christian form. It never 
can, in its doctrine, organization, discipline, or worship, reveal 
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any thing which is not included in the life of Christ. ‘It may 
not in all respects be uniform or free from foreign admixtures, 
but it must remain true to its nature. Its whole characteristic 
life cannot at one period be what at another period is rejected. 
Truth is permanent. What was true during the Nicene period 
cannot be false in the Protestant period. There may be a 
difference, as between more or less perfect; but not a contradic- 
tion. The oak cannot become an apple-tree. The idea, there- 
fore, of an outward historical Church, incapable of defection, 
such as the theory calls for, is inconsistent with such develop- 
ment as the theory calls for. Vo cannot be developed out of 
yes. Polytheism cannot be an expansion of the doctyine that 
there is but one God. We are reduced to the absolute neces- 
sity of admitting that the outward Church, during the middle 
ages, departed from the pure gospel, or of giving up the cause 
of Protestantism. The Mercersburgh gentlemen put the case in 
their peculiar way, when they say, ‘ It comes then just to this, 
that either the rebellion [the Reformation] was diabolical, or 
else the ancient Church, back to the second century, was the 
work of the Devil, and not Christ’s work.” This is their 
dilemma, not ours. We do not hold to an entire apostasy of 
even the outward Church before the Reformation. _ It is an his- 
torical fact that (excepting the Arian ascendancy) the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the doctrine of the Trinity, the true 
divinity and humanity of the Saviour, the fall of man, redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ, and regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion by his Spirit, were held by the Church universal. These 
are not the doctrines of Romanism as distinguished from Pro- 
testantism. These are not the points against which the 
Reformers protested, and as to which they declared Rome 
apostate and anti-Christian. The doctrines rejected by Pro- 
testants are those above enumerated, which Dr Nevin affirms 
belonged to the Church as far back as the second century, 
and the rejection of which as false and anti-Christian, he says, 
is tantamount to turning Catholicism into a wholesale lie. 
Now the dilemma is this: one element of Dr Schaff’s theory, 
viz., that which determines the idea of the Church, requires 
that we should regard those doctrines as true; while another 
element, viz., that which makes Protestantism a development 
of Romanism, requires us to pronounce them to be false and 
anti-Christian. No man can hold both sides of this dilemma. 
He will either give up that idea of the Church, and adhere to 
Protestantism; or he will adhere to the idea of an outward 
Church, incapable of defection, and give up Protestantism. In 
other words, the Mercersburgh theory of development is utterly 
incompatible with the Mercersburgh idea of the Church. Dr 
Nevin, therefore, has evidently given up the theory of develop- 
VOL. II.—NO. IX. ; U 
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ment. It admits of no progress. The religion of the early 
Church, he says, was in all essential points identical with that 
of the middle ages, nay, was “ Romanism itself.” There has 
been no development in the case, and therefore, on his system, 
“ Protestantism resolves itself into a lie.” And this we doubt 
not is his conviction, and the conclusion to which he has been 
long labouring to bring the readers of his various publications. 
The authorities of the Romish Church, we as little doubt, 
desire him to remain where he is, so long as he can plead their 
cause with so much greater advantage than he could as an 
avowed Romanist. 

Dr Schaff, on the other hand, has just as evidently given 
up the idea of the Church, in order to adhere to that of de- 
velopment, and to save Protestantism. That is, he admits the 
defection of the Church before the Reformation. He acknow- 
ledges that the whole array of doctrines rejected by the Re- 
formers is effete and obsolete. Those things are passed away. 
But this is just what the other wing of the Mercersburgh party 
says is to turn Catholicism into a wholesale lie, and make the 
ancient Church “the work of the Devil.” As Dr Schaff has 
thus far remained true to that principle of his theory which 
enables him to look back on Rome as defunct, we trust and 
hope he may be carried further and further from the whirlpool 
which has engulphed so many who venture within its outer 
circles. There_is, we think, good ground for this hope. His 
later writings evince a great improvement. This noble history 
reveals only here and there traces of principles which are 
made offensively prominent in his earlier works. Were it not 
for his antecedents and his associations, his history would ex- 
cite but little uneasiness, notwithstanding the blemishes to 
which we have referred. We confess, however, we feel no 
little concern about the future. The pantheistic philosophy of 
Germany is a broad road, leading Rome-ward. Many of the 
best Christians of that country also, alarmed by the union of 
the liberal with the atheistic party, have turned to despotism 
in the State, and to something like infallibility in the Church, 
for protection. They are afraid of the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made them free, and desire again to be entangled 
_— yoke of bondage. Still, “the Lord knoweth them that are 


Ein’ veste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein’ gute Wehr und Waffen ; 
Er hilft uns frei aus aller Noth, 
Die uns jetzt hat betroffen. 


[A British edition of Dr Schaff’s works is announced for 
publication by Messrs T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.] | 
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Art. IV.—The Oonflict of Ages; or, The Great Debate on 
the Moral Relations of God and Man. By EpwarD 
D.D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1853. Pp. 552. 


THE opinion expressed in our last number concerning this 
work, founded on a very slight inspection, has been abundantly 
confirmed by a careful perusal. It is characterised by great 
ability, by an earnest spirit, by frankness, candour, and cour- 
tesy. It is the result of long-continued thought and research. 
It presents with clearness the various conflicting theories by 
which men have tried to explain the great problem of sin. 
And although, from the plan of the work, the author is obliged 
to travel more than once over the same ground, his book is, in 
the main, condensed and logically ordered, With all these 
recommendations, it cannot fail to command and to repay 
attention. 

It has a special interest for us. We hail it as an ally. The 
author shuts his readers up to the choice between orthodoxy 
and the doctrine of pre-existence. He admits that Scripture, 
Christian experience, and facts, are all on our side. He 
acknowledges that the Church has the Bible and its own con- 
sciousness in support of the doctrine that all sin does not eon- 
sist in voluntary action; that it is in one form inherent, innate, 
lying back of consciousness and the will, and of course beyond 
the reach of the will. He admits that men are born ina state 
of condemnation, that they do not stand and fall each for him- 
self after birth. He acknowledges that they come into the 
world with a nature depraved, i.c. sinful. He reviews and re- 
jects the doctrine that men are born with a nature uninjured— 
the doctrine that their nature though degraded is not sinful; 
the doctrine that the corruption of the soul is due to its union 
with the body, or to the law of development, or to its unfa- 
vourable cireumstances, or to the divine efficiency. In short, 
he concedes that the Old-school doctrine as to the nature of 
sin, and the natural state of man, is the doctrine of the Church, 
of the Bible, and of Christian experience. This is much. 
These admissions, coming from such a souree, cannot fail to 
produce a strong impression. These are the doctrines which 
have been the pees objects of execration and contempt. It 
is on account of these doctrines that Old-school men have been 
held up, by the friends and associates of our author, to hatred 
or to ridicule. Professor Park must be tempted to exclaim, 
Et tu, Brute! We do not regard the truth as needing any 
man’s patronge, or as honoured by any man’s concessions ; but 
the prejudices of maen, and especially of young men, are such, 
that statements which would be rejected without a hearing 
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from one source, are respectfully considered when coming from 
another. There are many minds, we hope, over which Dr 
Beecher’s influence may be sufficient to counteract the effect 
produced by the plausible and confident declamation which has 
so long been directed against the doctrines above referred to. 
This is the reason why we anticipate good from the publica- 
tion of the work before us. We do not dread its strong protest 
and fervid argument against the doctrine of the tall of man in 
Adam, or in favour of the doctrine of pre-existence. These will 
pass by unheeded, while the arguments for the truth will have 
an abiding force. This is the difference between truth and 
error. The former can stand all forms of opposition, but the 
latter soon perishes, when those long regarded as its friends 
turn against it. We have no doubt that our author's argu- 
ments against all the forms of New-school doctrine will be ten- 
fold more effective than any other portion of his work. 

The great conflict which Dr Beecher undertakes to portray 
and to reconcile, is the conflict between the undeniable truth 
of the innate and entire depravity of our nature on the one 
hand, and those principles of “ honour and right,” as he calls 
them, which forbid the introduction of creatures into existence 
in such a state of sin. On the one hand, the Bible, conscious- 
ness, and experience, teach concerning the ruined condition of 
man, “1. His innate depravity as an individual. 2. His sub- 
jection to the power of depraved social organization, called, 
taken collectively, the world. 3. His subjection to the power 
of unseen malignant spirits, who are centralised and controlled 
by Satan, their leader and head.”—(P. 62.) 

On the first of these points our author quotes Calvin’s de- 
finition of original sin, as “a hereditary depravity and corrup- 
tion of our nature, diffused through all parts of the soul, which, 
in the first place, exposes us to the wrath of God, and then 
produces in us those works which the Scriptures call works of 
the flesh.” Of infants, he adds, Calvin says: “They bring 
their condemnation with them from their mother’s womb, 
being liable to punishment, not for the sin of another, but 
for their own. For although they have not as yet produced 
the fruits of their iniquity, yet they have the seeds inclosed 
in themselves ; nay, their whole nature is, as it were, a seed of 
sin; therefore it cannot but be odious and abominable to God. 
Whence it follows that it is properly considered sin before 
God, because there could not be liability to punishment with- 
out sin. 

These explicit statements of Calvin are sustained by quota- 
tions from the symbols of the leading Protestant Churches. 
For example, he quotes the language of the Synod of Dort: 
“ All men are conceived in sin, and born children of wrath, 
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disqualified for all saving good, propense to evil, dead in sins, 
and the slaves of sin; and, without the grace of the regenerat- 
ing Holy Spirit, they neither are willing nor able to return to 
God, to correct their depraved nature, or to dispose them- 
selves to the correction of it.” In the later Helvetic Confes- 
sion, this language is used: “‘ We take sin to be that natural 
corruption of man derived or spread from those our parents 
unto us all; through which we, being drowned in evil concu- 
piscences, and clean turned away from God, but prone to all evil, 
full of all wickedness, distrust, contempt, and hatred of God, 
¢an do no good of ourselves—no, not so much as think of any.” 
Passages to the same effect are quoted from the Bohemian 
Confession, the Gallican Confession; the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
the Church of England, the Augsburg Confession, from that of 
the Moravians, and of the Westminster divines. The language 
of these confessions, says our author, does not “convey an idea 
at all too strong of the fearful power of the actual develop- 
ments of human depravity in the history of the world, even as 
stated by Unitarians, or of the great truth that there must be 
in man some adequate cause, before action, of a course of 
action, so universal, so powerful, so contrary to right, to the 
natural laws of all created minds, and to his own highest inte- 
rests.”—(P.71.) Onasubsequent page, he admits the correctness 
of the statement, that “there is not a creed of any Christian 
church in which the doctrine that inherent corruption, as exist- 
ing prior to voluntary action, is of the nature of sin, is not dis- 
tinctly asserted.”—(P. 96.) “The great doctrine that men enter 
this world under a forfeiture, and with innate depravity, which 
is the real element of strength in the system of Augustine, 
and which has given it all its power, is,” he says, “ neither 
impossible nor absurd.”—(P. 305.) ; 

As the gospel purports to be a means of deliverance from 
sin, it is indispensable to its appreciation and acceptance that 
there should be a due sense of the evil from which it proposes 
to redeem us. All history teaches that the strength and 
power of the religious life, in all its manifestations, is in pro- 
portion to the depth of the sense of sin. If the views taken 
of sin are superficial, every thing else connected with the divine 
life must partake of the same character. This our author full 
admits. ‘No one,” he says, “can fail to see that the religious 
depth that has ever been found in the Western Church, and 
among the’ Reformers and Puritans, and their followers, as 
compared with the superficiality of the Eastern Church, under 
the auspices of John of Damascus and the Greek Fathers, is 
owing to the more profound views of human depravity which 
were introduced by Augustine, and which gave a deep and 
vital character to its theology, but which never penetrated and 
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vitalised the Eastern Church. No one, we think, in view of 
facts on the great scale, can deny that this system has exerted 
a deeper and more powerful influence on the world than any 
other.”—(P. 97.) 

This, then, is one of the great moving powers, to use Dr 
Beecher’s language, of Christianity. The denial of this radi- 
cal corruption of human nature is the rejection of one of those 
elements to which the gospel owes its efficiency. On the other 
hand, however, there are certain principles of “‘honour and 
right” indelibly impressed on the human mind, which are in 
apparent, and, according to the commonly received theory, in 
real conflict with the Augustinian doctrine concerning the 
natural state of man. These principles our author regards as 
a divine revelation, and of primary authority, as lying at the 
foundation of all knowledge and of all faith. They are the 
intuitive judgments of the mind, which constrain assent by the 
constitution of our nature. To this class of intuitive truths 
he refers the following principles :-— 

1. “God has made us intuitively to perceive and feel, and 
therefore he also perceives and feels, that increase of powers 
to any degree of magnitude produces, not a decrease, but an 
increase of obligation to feel and act benevolently towards 
inferiors—that is, with an honourable regard to their true and 
highest interests.” 

2. “ No man, unless compelled by some supposed necessity, 
would ever think of denying that the principles of honour and 
right call upon God not to hold his creatures responsible or 
punishable for any thing in them of+which they are not the 
authors, but of which he is, either directly or indirectly, the 
Creator, and which exists in them anterior to and independent 
of any knowledge, desire, choice, or action of their own.” 

3. “The principles of honour and right demand of God, in- 
asmuch as he demands of his creatures that they do what is 
right, and inasmuch as this demand is founded in the nature 
of things, that he should not himself confound the distinction 
between right and wrong, by dealing with the righteous as with 
the wicked.” 

4. “The principles of honour and right demand of God 
not so to charge the wrong conduct of one being to others, as 

to punish one person for the conduct of another, in which he 
‘ did not consent, and in which he had no part.” 

5. “Since the creatures of God do not exist of their own 
will, and since they exist for eternity, and since nothing more 
vitally affects their prospects for eternity than the consti- 
tutional powers and propensities with which they begin their 
existence, the dictates of honour and right demand that God 
shall confer on them such original constitutions as shall, in 
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their natural and proper tendencies, favourably affect their 
prospects for eternity, and place a reasonable power of right 
conduct and of securing eternal life in the possession of all.” 

6. “ Not only do the demands of honour and right forbid 
the Creator thus to injure his creature in his original constitu- 
tion, but they equally forbid him to place him in circumstances 
needlessly unfavourable to right conduct and a proper develop- 
ment of his powers.” 

Here, then, is a real conflict. The Bible, consciousness, and 
experience teach what, according to the above principles, can- 
not be true, or at least cannot be reconciled with the charac- 
ter of God. This conflict is not composed by the rejection-of 
the Bible, for the Scriptures teach nothing more than experi- 
ence does. The conflict is between undeniable facts and un- 
deniable principles. We are shut up to the choice between 
the doctrine of pre-existence and atheism. This is the only 
alternative. The whole drift of the book is to bring the mat- 
ter to this issue. All other methods of solving the difficulty 
are tried and rejected. 

First, we have the church doctrine, which teaches that human 
depravity is innate and universal, and attempts to reconcile 
that doctrine with the character of God by teaching that men 
“have forfeited their rights as new created beings, and have 
fallen under the just displeasure of God; and that the exist- 
ence in them of a depraved nature, and of inability to do 
right, is a punishment inflicted on them by God, in accordance 
with their just deserts. It is conceded by the Reformers,” says 
Dr Beecher, “ that God cannot be defended on any ground but 
this. .. . With deep interest then we ask, When did all 
men make their alleged forfeiture, and incur this inability ? 
The reply is, Never in their own persons. Indeed, it was 
done before they existed, by the act of another, even Adam.”— 
(P.100.) But this, which is conceded to be the church theory 
on this subject, is rejected as obviously inconsistent with the 
principles of “ honour and right” already laid down. “ Nor,” 
says our author, “is any relief gained by regarding such sin- 
ful nature and inability to do good as coming on men, not as 
@ penalty, but as a consequence of Adam’s sin, according to 
an ordinance of God as an absolute sovereign. Indeed, this 
is conceded and insisted on, as we shall see more fully here- 
after, by all the leading divines of the Reformation, and by 
those who in modern days profess to walk most exactly in their 
steps. The sovereignty of God, as they have most clearly seen 
and declared, implies no superiority to the laws of equity and 
honour. If their rights as new created beings have not been 
forfeited, God has no right to disregard them.”—(P. 101.)* . 


* Book ii, chapters 8, 4, 5. 
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The fact of innate depravity and inability cannot, therefore, 
be accounted for by assuming that the race had a fair proba- 
tion in Adam, and forfeited their rights as new created beings 
by his apostasy. 

Secondly, the author gives the Unitarian or Pelagian solu- 
tion of this great problem. He gives the advocates of that 
system the credit of being influenced by a sincere regard for 
the principles of “honour and right.” As they could not re- 
concile the assumption that man is born in a state of sin 
with the character of God, they were led to deny the fact of 
innate depravity. ‘“ Man,” says Dr Ware, “is by nature— 
by which is to be understood as he is born into this world, as 
he comes from the hands of the Creator—innocent and pure ; 
he is no more inclined to vice than to virtue, and is equally 
capable, in the ordinary use of his faculties, and of the com- 
mon assistance afforded him, of either.” But this is objected 
to, as denying incontestable facts; as doing away with the 
necessity of redemption, and consequently ignoring the doc- 
trines of regeneration, atonement, and the Trinity; as degrad- 
ing free agency, since, with equal facilities for good or evil, 
evil universally prevails; and as diminishing the guilt and evil 
of sin, and even approximating to the Hegelian doctrine, that 
sin, though an evil, is yet a necessary and useful means of 
moral development.* 

A third experience is that which results from “ holding un- 
modified, and with full faith and deep sensibility, both the 
radical facts concerning human depravity, and the principles 
of honour and right. Upon a certain portion of such minds 
the power of the principles of honour and right is so. great, 
that, although they cannot cease to believe the facts as to 
human depravity, yet they shrink from carrying out the system 
of Christianity to its full and scriptural results, and take refuge 
in the doctrine of universal salvation.” This is illustrated at 
length from the writings of the eminent John Foster.+ 

The fourth attempt to solve the great problem, and to re- 
concile the doctrines of the Bible with the principles of “honour 
and right,” is found in the philosophy of the New-school theo- 
logy. It began, as our author thinks, in the inculcation of 
the principle that the inability which the Bible ascribes to 
the sinner is “ not an absolute inability, caused by the want of 
. natural powers, but solely a voluntary and inflexible aversion 
to duty.” { The principle was “first developed by Edwards, 


* Book ii., chapters 6, 7, 8. + Book ii., chapters 9, 10. 

t There are many instances in the work before us of inaccurate theological state- 
ment, to which it is not our purpose to refer. The sentence quoted above is one of 
them. The old doctrine, 7. ¢., the doctrine of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, is 
not that the inability of the sinner arises out of “ the want of natural powers ;” nor 
is moral inability “solely a voluntary and inflexible aversion to duty.’’ The point of 
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and carried out and approved by Hopkins and others of kin- 
dred views. . . . Edwards inconsistently still held to a sinful 
nature, but Hopkins consistently developed these principles, 
and from the treatise of Edwards on the nature of true virtue, 
the doctrine that all sin and holiness consist in voluntary action, 
and that the essence of holiness is disinterested benevolence, 
and of sin is selfishness.” ‘Thus the foundation of New-school 
theology was laid. The fundamental peculiarities of the theo- 
logians of this school, our author says, are the following :— 
“ They deny the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity ; 
that is, they deny that God regards as their act that which 
was not their act, and that on this ground he inflicts on them 
the inconceivably severe penalty alleged by the Old-school 
divines. They also deny the existence in man of a nature in 
the strict sense sinful, and deserving of punishment, anterior 
to knowledge and voluntary action, and teach that all sin and 
holiness consist in voluntary action. As a natural result, they 
also deny the doctrine of the absolute and entire inability of 
the sinner to do the duties required of him by God. The in- 
ability asserted in the Scriptures they hold to be, according to 
the just laws of interpretation, merely a fixed unwillingness to 
comply with the will of God, which is not inconsistent with a 
real and proper ability to obey, but derives its character of 
inexcusable guilt from the existence of such ability.” - On this 
theory Dr Beecher remarks, that, “after rejecting the theory 
of imputation and of a sinful nature, in the proper sense of 
the term, nothing seems to remain but an innocent -nature so 
affected by the fall of Adam as always to lead to sin, or else a 
stated exercise of divine efficiency to procure sinful volitions 
in every human being from the beginning of his existence.” 
The latter hypothesis the author dismisses ‘on the ground 
that it would be unjust to reward or punish volitions so 
created ; that it tends to destroy a sense of accountability; 
and that it is inconsistent with all just ideas of free agency 
and liberty of the will.” 

To the former he represents the Old-school divines as ob- 
jecting, first, that it ‘“‘ denies what are the actual facts in all 
men, as stated in Scripture and revealed by experience—that 
is, real depravity, and strong sinful propensities, anterior to 
action—and that hence it gives a defective and superficial view 
of the real nature and power of original sin and total depra- 
vity.” “ History and observation,” he adds, “seem to confirm 
these views.” It was the conviction of the tendency of this 
system “to sweep away the true and deep doctrine of depravity 
di between the Old and New school on thia subject is not whether the sinner’s 


= ility is moral, The question is simply, whether it is subject to the control of the 
w 
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and Satanic influence, and to leave only a nominal and super- 
ficial depravity, which will not finally differ much from the 
position of sober Unitarians,” he tells us, “ which has aronsed 
the Old-school divines to oppose the progress of this system 
with so much earnestness and perseverance.” He quotes largely 
from Dr Nettleton and Dr Woods, to show how strong was 
the conviction that the New-school doctrine of depravity un- 
dermined the whole plan of redemption, and endangered all 
evangelical religion. “ Piety,” says Dr Nettleton, “ never did 
and never will descend far in the line of such sentiments.” 

Secondly, The New-School doctrine of depravity is not only, 
according to its opponents, thus contradicted by Scripture and 
Christian experience, but it aggravates the difficulty which it 
proposes to relieve. The fact of the ruin of the human race 
by the sin of one man remains. The sin of Adam, according 
to the new doctrine, either so deteriorated the nature of man, 
or so altered his circumstances, or so influenced the purposes 
of God, that all men inevitably sin as soon as they become 
moral agents. Mankind never had a probation. They neither 
stood and fell in Adam as their representative, nor are they 
placed on trial each for himself, under circumstances admitting 
the moral possibility of a favourable issue. God, out of mere 
sovereignty, brings them into existence under circumstances 
which inevitably secure their perdition. 

Thirdly, Our author himself objects to the New-school doc- 
trine that, in some at least of its forms, it degrades our con- 
ceptions of free agency, by representing that “the moral con- 
stitutions of men are as good as the nature of free agency will 
allow.” “This,” he says, “is virtually a denial that there has 
been any fall of the race.” The views of Dr Bushnell, par- 
ticularly, on this subject, have, according to Dr Beecher, “an 
unpleasant similarity” to the Hegelian doctrine of the necessity 
of moral evil as a means of education. 

On the whole, all the forms of New-school doctrine are de- 
clared by our author to be unsatisfactory. They leave the 
problem unsolved. “ The deep depravity of man, even before 
action, seems,” he says, “ to find a response in facts of human 
consciousness, and in the Word of God. In particular, a deep 
Christian experience will ever give power to the deepest views 

of depravity.” * 

' The fifth experience is that which the author calls “the 

eclipse of the glory of God.” It is that “in which the prin- 

ciples of honour and right, and also the facts concerning the 

depravity and ruin of man, are both retained, and yet without 

the perception of any satisfactory mode of modification and 

adjustment. In this case the mind comes for a time under 
* Book ii., chapters 11, 12, 
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the oppressive and overwhelming consciousness of existing 
apparently under a universal system which is incapable of 
defence, and under a God whom the principles of honour and 
of right forbid us to worship.” This lamentable state of mind 
the author describes in a deeply affecting manner. It was 
once his own. “For a time,” he says, “the system of this 
world rose before my mind in the same manner, as faras I can 
judge, as it did before the minds of Channing and Foster. . . . 
But I was entirely unable to find relief as they did. The 
depravity of man neither Christian experience, the Bible, nor 
history, would allow me to deny. Nor did reason or Scripture 
afford me any satisfactory grounds whatever for wr, or 
the restoration of the lost to holiness in a future state. Hen 
for a time all was dark as night. If any one would know the 
full worth of the privilege of living under, worshipping, loving, 
and adoring a God of honour, righteousness, and love, let him, 
after years of joyful Christian experience and soul-satisfying 
communion with God, at last come to a point where His lovely 
character for a time vanishes from his eyes, and nothing can 
be rationally seen but a God selfish, dishonourable, and unfeel- 
ing. No person can ever believe that God is such; but he may 
be so situated as to be unable rationally to see him in any other 
light. . . Who can describe the gloom of him who leoks on such 
a prospect! How dark to him appears the history of ‘man! 
He looks with pity on the children that pass him in the street. 
The more violent manifestations of their depravity seem to be 
the unfoldings of a corrupt nature given to them by God be- 
fore any knowledge or consent of their own. Mercy now seems 
to be no more merey, and he who delighted to speak of the 
love of Christ is obliged to close his lips in silence, for the 
original wrong of giving man such a nature seems so great 
that no subsequent acts can atone for the deed. In sucha 
state of mind he who once delighted to pray kneels and rises 
again, because he cannot sincerely worship the only God he 
sees.” 

This is indeed a sad experience. It is strange, however, 
that our author did not see that the holy men whose experience 
is recorded in the Bible endured similar trials. They, how- 
ever, found relief, not through reason, but through faith; not 
by having the ways of God made patent to their understand- 
ing, but by the Holy Ghost producing in them the assurance, 
that though clouds and darkness are round about him, justi 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne. A God so 
intelligible as Dr Beecher demands, in order to be able to 
worship him, is a finite God; and a religion without mysteries 
is mere rationalism. 


Having thus shown that the great problem of human de- 
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pravity cannot be solved by the assumption of a probation of 
the race in Adam, or of an innocent and uninjured nature, as 
Pelagius taught, or of a deteriorated constitution, or of a divine 
efficiency in the production of sin, our author comes, in his 
Third Book, to present his own solution of the difficulty. The 
grand source of the conflict between the facts of Scripture 
and experience on the one hand, and the principles of honour 
and right on the other, is, he says, the simple and plausible 
assumption THAT MEN AS THEY COME INTO THIS WORLD ARE 
NEW-CREATED BEINGS.—(P. 211.) If so, the character of God 
requires they should be holy, and placed under circumstances 
decidedly favourable to their salvation. “To make them 
either neutral, or with constitutions tending to sin, would be 
utterly inconsistent with the honour and justice of God, and 
would involve him in the guilt and dishonour of sin.”—(P. 214.) 
But “if in a previous state of existence God created all men 
with such constitutions, and placed them in such circumstances 
as the laws of honour and right demanded—if then they re- 
volted and corrupted themselves and forfeited their rights, 
and were introduced into this world under a dispensation of 
sovereignty disclosing both justice and merey—then all con- 
flict of the moving powers of Christianity can be at once and 
entirely removed.”—(P. 221.) Thus “we retain all the facts of 
- the system, because we exhibit in full power the great and 
fundamental doctrine which leads to them—that all men are 
in a fallen state, and have forfeited their original rights, and 
are under the just displeasure of God, and exposed to his 
righteous judgments. This, as all must concede, has ever 
been regarded by the orthodox as the fundamental basis of 
the Christian system, and out of it grows the whole economy 
of redemption. The whole Christian doctrine concerning God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, atonement, regeneration, 
the Church, and eternal retributions, naturally grows out of 
it a yea, rather in augmented fulness and glory.” 
—(P. 228.) 

More particularly stated, the advantages of the theory of 
pre-existence are,—l. “‘ We thereby escape the constant and 
powerful tendency which exists under the old theory to give a 
superficial view of the great facts of man’s depravity and 
ruin. . . . The old orthodox writers, in order to convey their 
ideas of a sinful state in man, preceding and causing actual 
transgression, often familiarly call it a sinful Aadit, just as 
they call a foundation for holy acts a holy habit of soul. But 
if men enter the world as new-created beings, there cannot 
in reality be in them any thing to correspond to the words 
‘sinful habit ;’ for they have not acted at all,* and a good 

* Our author forgets that the Latin word jabditus, and the English word habit, do 
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God cannot create sinful habits. But under the system as 
readjusted, these words describe the very thing which precedes 
wrong action and causes a propensity to it. Men are born 
with deeply-rooted sinful habits and propensities.” —(P. 229.) 
2. We escape the constant and powerful tendency “ to degrade 
free agency itself, by supposing that such facts as occur in this 
world are the natural and necessary résults of the best minds 
which God could make in their normal state.” This is our 
author’s mode of saying his theory frees us from the necessity 
of being Pelagians. 3. “ We do not ascribe to God any facts 
at all at war with the highest principles of honour.” 4. “ We 
arrive at a sphere of existence in which we can carry up to 
the highest point our conceptions of the rectitude of the ori- 
ginal constitutions of all new-created beings, and of God’s 
sincere good-will towards them and sympathetic and benevo- 
lent treatment of them.” 5. “It presents the scriptural doc- 
trine concerning a kingdom of fallen spirits in a light much 
more rational, intelligible, and impressive.” 

The Fourth Book presents an historical outline and estimate 
of the conflict, in which the author reviews the theological 
speculations before Augustine; Augustine’s theory, and its 
various modifications in Old and New school systems; and the 
semi-Pelagian, Arminian, and other methods of relief. The 
Fifth Book contains the formal argument in support of the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of men. The great defect of 
this work, so far as arrangement is concerned, as it seems to 
us, is, that the Second and Fourth Books are identical. They 
contain the same matter under different forms, and the latter 
makes no progress beyond the former. So also the Third and 
Fifth Books are substantially the same,—at least there is 
nothing in the Third which is not more advantageously pre- 
sented in the Fifth. There is also a great deal of unneces- 
sary preliminary discussion attached to the several books 
about ‘the method of procedure,” “ the point of vision,” “ the 
laws of thought,” &c. &c.; which wearies without rewarding 
the reader. As the work is likely to live, we would respect- 
fully suggest whether it would not be improved by a simplifi- 
cation of its method, and by discarding all unessential discus- 
sions. 

The course of argument pursued in support of the doctrine 
of pre-existence is substantially as follows. -It is conceded 
that it is nowhere asserted in express terms in the Scriptures. 
It is to be proved from the intuitive principles of our own 
minds, and from the facts of the system. This mode of rea- 


not, in theological usage, mean simply the subjective result of repeated action, but 
any abiding, inherent state of mind, Habit is synonymous, im 
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_ soning is said to be analogous to that by which we prove the 
being of God, the authority of the Scriptures, or the truth of 
the Newtonian system. Texts of Scripture have no authority 
until we have first proved the existence of God and the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. A mode of proof, he says, sufficiently 
valid to be the original basis of all religion, must be valid 
enough to sustain the doctrine of pre-existence. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to have scriptural authority for the doc- 
trine; it is enough that the Bible does not contradict it. If 
this can be shown, then the way is clear to show that our 
“divinely implanted ‘and moral intuitions” demand the doc- 
trine, and that it affords the only adequate solution of the 
theory of the universe. Thus to clear the way, the author 
proceeds to the examination of Romans v. 12-21, which he 
considers the only passage generally relied upon to prove the 
fall of the race in Adam. This, therefore, is the key of his 
position. He admits that if he cannot prove that the true 
interpretation of that passage is consistent with the doctrine 
of pre-existence, his cause is lost. And as his theory is the 
only one on which the doctrines of the Bible, the facts of 
experience, and even the existence of a holy God, can be 
reconciled with our intuitive and authoritative judgments, it 
necessarily follows that the truth of Christianity, of the doc- 
trine of Providence, and even of the being of God, depends on 
the correctness of that interpretation. Now, as that interpre- 
tation is confessedly and professedly new, never having before 
occurred to any human mind, and is directly opposed to the 
judgment of the Church universal, every one must see “on 
what a slender thread hang everlasting things.” No wonder, 
therefore, that our author lays out his strength on the passage 
in question, devoting to it nearly one hundred pages of the 
Fifth Book. 

Dr Beecher repudiates the Pelagian and New-school inter- 
pretations of this important passage. He admits that the 
apostle teaches that it was for or on account of the sin of 
Adam, death passed upon all men ; that his one offence was the 
ground of the condemnation of all men—just as the righteous- 
ness of Christ is the ground of the justification of all believers. 
As for the offence of one, many were condemned; so for the 
righteousness of one, many are justified. So far Dr Beecher 
- agrees with the common orthodox interpretation. The two 
points of difference are, first, that the death here spoken of is 
simply natural death ; and, second, that the causation which is 
said to exist between the sin of Adam and the death of his 
race is apparent or typical, and not real.* As Adam’s sin 


* The former of these points is entirely unessential to the argument ; for if the 
relation of the sin of Adam to the death of his race was that of apparent. causation 
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appeared to be the cause why men die, so Christ’s righteous- 
ness is really the cause of life. The offence of Adam was the 
apparent cause of condemnation; Christ’s righteousness is the 
real cause of justification. Thus "the brazen serpent, the appa- 
rent cause of the healing of the Israelites, was a type of 
Christ as the real cause of the salvation of his people. In 
both cases the same language is used : the Israelite was said to 
be healed by looking at the serpent, and the sinner is said to 
be saved by looking to Christ. Apparent and real causation 
are expressed by the same words. Common sense and the 
laws of typical language forbid our understanding what is said 
of the serpent healing the people, of real causation. The 
intuitive principles “of honour and right” no less forbid our 
interpreting what is said of Adam’s sin being the cause of the 
death of his race, as expressing any thing more than apparent 
causation. He admits that the language used is that of 
“actual causation.” But, he says, “It is equally in aceord- 
ance with the laws of language and the usages of Scripture to 
suppose that the sequence is merely one of apparent causa- 
tion: so that the sin of Adam, in fact, exerted no influence 
whatever upon his race, but it and its sequences were merely 
ordered so as to stand in relation to each other, as to make, at 
the very introduction of the human race into this. world, a 

striking type of the coming Messiah by whom the race was to 
be redeemed.” “The truth of this view,” he adds, “is the 
fundamental question of the whole discussion. It is also a 
question the importance of which cannot be overrated. It is 
also a question, so far as known, never thus raised or discussed 
before. . . . Noone seems to have thought that any law of lan- 
guage or any usage of Scripture gave us our choice between 
real and apparent causation.”—(P. 377.) In illustration of his 
idea, he refers to passages in which the rod of Moses is said to 
have divided the sea, the mantle of Elijah the Jordan; salt 
to have healed the waters of Jericho; the apostles to have 
wrought miracles; sacrifices to make atonement for sin. In 
all these and many other cases, the language of real causation 


only, the nature of that death is matter of indifference. The ee of mn 
work of redemption would be the same in either case, As Adam was the 
cause of death cy whether natural or spiritual), so Christ is the real cause life. 
That, however, the death spoken of is not merely the dissolution of the body is plain, 
—l. "Because such was not the meaning of the word in the threatening. 2. 
Because it never has that meaning when spoken of as the penalty or wages of sin, 
3. Because the whole — rl the Soncidion Gin rests on the contrary assumption. 
His argument is valid that the death of which he speaks in- 
cludes the loss of the divine f pete Pad Spin oe ee ee par ee could be accounted 
for from our original constitution or out making it the direct 
effect of Adam’s sin. 4, If the death aerived fr from Adam is merely afar death, 
then the life derived is nothing more than natural lif 
eee who make death here to mean the dissolution of the body, explain the i the life 
to mean the: restoration of the body. It is onl; erly y doi 
Eni tt ei Scripture, to the context, 
interpretation, that Dr Serine, to the nate, and to the pl 
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is used to express nothing more than apparent causation. It 
is, therefore, not from the language used, but from other 
sources, we are to determine which of the two is really in- 
tended. This is the principle which, in its application to Rom. 
v. 12-21, solves the great conflict of ages. Nothing can 
exceed the confidence of the author in the correctness of his 
interpretation. He says it is impossible to overthrow his 
position, p. 416, and winds up by saying, “I cannot but feel 
that I have adduced sufficient reasons to induce all Christian 
men, who love the honour of God and the good of man more 
than any or all other interests, to reject the common interpre- 
tations of this passage, and to adopt that which I have pro- 
posed.” —(P. 444.) 

Now, we hold it to be morally impossible that Dr Beecher 
should in this matter be right. That a simple didactic asser- 
tion, a few plain words, should for all ages, and by all parts of 
the Church, have been entirely misapprehended, and their true 
meaning be now for the first time brought to light, is little 
short of an absolute impossibility. It is altogether without a 
parallel in history. The case of the words of Christ, in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, “ This is my body,” is no 
parallel; for the true meaning of those words has been seen 
and acknowledged by a large majority of the readers of the 
Scriptures. Nothing but absolute despair could lead a man to 
catch at such a straw, or drive him to place himself in con- 
scious and avowed opposition to the whole people of God. To 
stand alone, as Luther did, against the Romish hierarchy, is 
one thing; to stand alone against God’s elect is infinitely 
another. The one is heroism, the other infatuation. -The 
dreadful language which Dr Beecher allows himself to use, as to 
what God is and must be, unless the doctrine of pre-existence 
be true, shows that he is not free to judge rationally of the 
meaning of Scripture. He must make it accord with his theory, 
or be an atheist. When a man is reduced to such an extremity, 
he can persuade himself that light is darkness. His posture 
of mind, therefore, deprives his interpretation of even the ordi- 
nary authority due to the judgment of an able man. 

Besides this, the principle itself is a nonentity. It is a mere 
phrase. There is no such thing as “apparent causation,” in 
the sense in which he uses the expression. There are different 
kinds of causation,—efficient, occasional, instrumental, and logi- 
cal or rational. Ifa man stumbles while carrying coals of fire 
in the midst of gunpowder, and an explosion follows, we may 
say his carelessness was the cause of the explosion, or his 
stumbling was the cause, or the contact of the fire and powder 
was the cause, or the chemical properties of the powder, or the 
divine will establishing the laws of nature, was the cause. In 
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every one of these cases the causation is real, though of a very 
different nature. In all we have an antecedent standing in the 
relation of a sine qua non to the effect. Thus, too, we may say 
that the Galatians were converted by Paul, that they were con- 
verted by the truth, and that they were converted by the Spirit 
of God. These are examples of efficient and instrumental, not 
of real and apparent causation. They are alike real. . In like 
manner the brazen serpent was the cause of the healing of the 
people. It was the real, not the apparent cause; the instru- 
mental, though not the efficient cause of the effect. The heal- 
ing would not have taken place without it. The Mosaic sacrifices 
were also the cause of the pardon of sin, é. ¢., of the remission 
of the penalties which they were intended to remove. They 
were even the cause of the remission of sin in the sight of God, 
the instrumental, not the meritorious cause. 

What is the nature of the relation, in any given case, between 
a cause and its effect, is to be determined by the nature of the 
thing spoken of it, the context in which the statement occurs, 
or the authority of Scripture. But in every case of causation, 
there is a real connection between the antecedent and conse- 
quent, the former being the sine qua non of the latter. Dr 
Beecher admits the apostle asserts that the sin of Adam stands 
in a causal relation to the condemnation of his race. Now, it 
is one thing to inquire into the nature of this causal relation, 
and another thing to deny it. The former is to explain Scrip- 
ture, the latter is to contradict it. To say that the causation 
is merely apparent, that the sin of Adam “ exerted no influence 
whatever on his race,” as Dr Beecher does, is no exposition, 
but a flat contradiction of the apostle’s assertion. To say that 
it was merely the occasional cause, as the Pelagians teach, or 
merely the instrumental cause (by the forbidden fruit acting 
as a poison, and thus giving the animal principles of our nature 
an undue ascendency, or by deteriorating his physical consti- 
tution, as phrenologists say, or by the transmission of an im- 
paired moral constitution, according to the semi-Pelagian 
doctrine), are instances of erroneous exposition, and admit of 
debate. But simply to deny what Paul affirms does not rise 
to the dignity of interpretation, in whatever ingenuity of phrase 
that denial may be couched. . That Adam’s sin does stand in 
causal relation to the condemnation of his race is distinctly 
asserted: whether it was the occasional, the instrumental, or 
meritorious cause, is, as we have said, a fair subject of discus- 
sion. What Paul means by the assertion is to be determined 
by the context and by the analogy of Scripture. The assertion 
that the sin of Adam was the cause of death passing upon‘all 
men, is contained’in the 12th verse of the passage in question. 
The explanation of the nature of this causal connection is given 
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in the following verses. It is said to be that which exists 
between an offence and a sentence of condemnation. When 
a man is said to be condemned for an offence, it is not meant 
that the offence was the occasion of his condemnation, nor that 
it was its instrumental cause, but that it is the ground or 
reason, 4. ¢., the meritorious or judicial cause, of his being con- 
demned. Accordingly the Church, that is, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the people of God, have understood the apostle as 
teaching that the sin of Adam was the judicial or meritorious 
cause of the death of his race. In like manner, the Scriptures 
distinctly assert that the righteousness of Christ is the cause — 
of life. To say that it is only the apparent cause, would be to 
deny what the Bible asserts. To make it merely the occasional 
cause, as is done by Socinians, or simply the instrumental 
cause, in that in some way we derive spiritual life from him, as 
is done by other errorists, is to misinterpret the Bible. It is, 
as the Church has ever taught, the meritorious cause of our 
justification before God. In asserting that there is a causal 
relation between the sin of Adam and the condemnation of his 
race, the apostle asserts that if the one event had not hap- 
pened neither would the other. This is precisely what the 
theory of apparent causation is intended to deny. This is not 
exposition, but contradiction. But to admit the causation 
while we differ as to its nature, is not to contradict but to differ 
in exposition. 

With all our respect, therefore, for Dr Beecher’s talents 
and sincerity, we cannot regard his interpretation of Rom. v. 
12-21 as any thing more than an ingenious act of desperation. 
There was for him an absolute necessity of getting that pas- 
sage out of his way. He must deny what it affirms. He 
admits the affirmation, but denies that it was intended. He 
is greatly mistaken, however, in supposing that the doctrine of 
the fall of the race in Adam rests solely on that passage. It 
rests on the record of the creation of man, of the trial in Eden, 
of the apostasy, of the subsequent history of the world, on the 
whole scheme of redemption, on what the Scriptures teach of 
original righteousness and original sin, of the restoration of 
the ‘image of God. It is, in short, inwoven with the whole 
texture of Scripture as well as with the faith of the Church. 
Man, according to the Bible, was created upright. Adam was 
pronounced good; good as a man, good physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally. He was made in the image of God, and 
that image, according to Scripture, includes knowledge, right- 
eousness, and holiness. He was without sin, and enjoyed com- 
munion with his Maker until he ate the forbidden fruit. That 
act was his first sin, and for that sin he incurred the threatened 
penalty of death. From that time all men have been sinners 
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and under the curse of the law. Christ is called the second 
Adam, because he came to restore the ruin caused by the first. 
“ As in Adam,” 4. ¢., in virtue of their union with Adam, “all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” These are among the 
first principles of the religion of the Bible; and we should as 
little expect to hear them called in question by a Christian as 
that Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, was dead and buried, and rose again on the 
third day. The age of our globe, and the Copernican theory 
of the universe, to which our author refers, as illustrating the 
long-continued and generally prevailing ouaniedional the 
Bible, are altogether of a different character. The Scriptures 
were not designed to teach natural science, and are not re- 
sponsible for the fact that men interpreted them according to 
the received principles of that science. The Scriptures are 
consistent with either theory of the material universe, for it 
didactically affirms neither. To find a parallel case, the author 
should produce some instance of a moral or religious truth as 
to which the Church has from the beginning and universally 
mistaken the plain meaning of the Bible. None such can be 
produced ; its existence is an impossibility. We hold, there- 
fore, that it is just as certain as any thing of the kind can be 
that the Bible does teach the fall of our race in Adam, and 
consequently that the doctrine of the pre-existence of men is 
not only without scriptural warrant, but in open conflict with 
the Word of God. 

The further course of our author’s argument is this. He 
first endeavours to show that so far as the Scriptures are con- 
cerned ,he needs only their silence. It is enough that they 
do not contradict his theory. Secondly, That the intuitive 
principles of “ honour and right” and the facts of the case de- 
mand the doctrine of pre-existence. Thirdly, That that doc- 
trine does effectually solve all the difficulties connected with 
the existence of sin, and throws. a flood of light on the plan of 
the universe. 

As to the first of these points, he says, after having shown - 
that the Seriptures do not contradict his doctrine, “ Thank 
God, we are free! The wide field of truth is before us, with 
none to molest or to make us afraid; let us arise at once, and, 
by the aid of the Divine Spirit, enter and possess it. The 
way is now prepared to resume the inquiry, Shall the theory 
of a previous existence be received as true?”—(P. 449.) In 
answer to the objection that there is no scriptural authority 
for the doctrine, he says, that “ there are modes of proof be- 
sides express verbal revelation, and that these are the most 
powerful and trustworthy by which the mind of man can be 
influenced. Otherwise God would not have left the whole sys- 
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tem to rest on them.” The being of God and the authority 
of Scripture rest on evidence independent of the Bible. Until 
these truths are established, the words of the sacred writers 
‘*have no binding power over us.” As, therefore, we receive 
the being of God and inspiration of Scripture on other 
grounds than “express verbal revelation,” so we may receive 
the doctrine of pre-existence. On this it is obvious to remark 
that the cases are as dissimilar as possible. The being of God 
is affirmed ten thousand times and in a thousand ways in his 
Word. It might as well be said we must prove the existence of 
a man whose voice is sounding in our ears before we can tell 
whether his words have any meaning. We may not see a 
preacher, and yet his discourse, fraught with high thoughts 
and holy sentiments, may reveal to us not only his existence 
but his character. So God is revealed in his Word a thousand- 
fold more clearly than in the heavens or in the darkened vaults 
of our own nature. So tvo, from the beginning to the end of 
Scripture, the inspiration of the sacred writers is affirmed, and 
if it were not thus affirmed it never could be proved. Is this 
true of the pre-existence of man? Does that underlie the 
Scriptures and gleam through every pore? Is it affirmed, 
assumed, defended, argued from, and in every way implicated 
in the texture of the Bible, as is the being of God, so that to 
believe the one without the other is an impossibility? Is it 
not, to say the least, just as much ignored in the sacred volume 
as La Place’s nebular hypothesis? If so, it can no more be 
made a matter of religious faith than that hypothesis. It is 
the doctrine of the whole Christian world, Romish and Pro- 
testant, that all matters of faith must rest on the testimony 
of God as revealed in his Word. The difference between 
Romanists and Protestants is not as to that point, but simply 
as to whether the Bible contains the whole Word of God as 
revealed to the prophets and apostles. Romanists maintain 
that a certain part of that revelation is not recorded in the 
Scriptures, but has been handed down by tradition. Both 
agree, however, that supernatural revelation is the only ground 
of faith. The simple concession therefore of Dr Beecher that 
his doctrine of pre-existence is not revealed in Scripture (and 
of course not through tradition), of necessity excludes it from 
the objects of faith. It can never be more than a matter of 
opinion. This is a distinction which Dr Beecher seems to 
have lost sight of. He has been so long accustomed to see 
systems of theology spun out of theories of virtue, or principles 
of moral agency or of liberty of the will, which the Scriptures 
are only required not to contradict, that he seems to think 
the testimony of God is not necessary as the foundation of 
faith. He speaks of the belief of the existence of a personal 
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God derived from intuitive principles. . What would that be- 
lief amount to without the Bible? What hold had it on the 
Greek or Roman mind? How far is it now received among 
Pagans, who have the same nature, the same intuitions that 
we have? In the moments of extremest excitement he does 
not venture to claim for his doctrine higher evidence than that 
which exists for the being of God independently of the Bible. 
And yet that evidence, as all history proves, is utterly inade- 
quate to produce any abiding and operative faith. The world 
by wisdom knows not God. The heathen, Paul says, were 
atheists. . We deny the sufficiency of reason to establish any 
doctrine so as to give it authority and power over the minds 
of men. The state of the world, were the sun blotted out, 
and a man set with a single candle to give light to the nations, 
would afford but a faint image of our condition without the 
Bible.. If without the Scriptures not even the existence of 
God can be effectively established, although when supernatu- 
rally revealed it necessitates belief, what can be said of the 
doctrine of pre-existence without scriptural warrant,—a doc- 
trine which probably not ten men in Christendom believe, and 
which is beset with unanswerable objections? If the Scrip- 
tures do not teach the doctrine of pre-existence, no Christian 
ean consistently believe it, because it is a religious doctrine 
modifying and controlling the whole system of redemption and 
scheme of the universe. The man who steps off of the Bible, 
steps upon a fog-bank, and soon disappears. 

The second step in the argument is to show that the intui- 
tive principles of honour and right, taken in connection with 
the facts of human depravity, demand the assumption of the 
pre-existence of man. To prove this is not so much the desi 
of this portion of the Fifth Book as of the whole work. The 
author has all along endeavoured to show that the intuitive 
principles of justice are irreconcilable with the statements of 
the Bible and with the facts of experience, on the assumption 
that men eome into this world as new-created beings. These 
principles are fundamental laws of belief, inwoven in our con- 
stitution, of. divine authority, and irresistible in their con- 
trolling power. We must therefore admit the doctrine of 

re-existence, or reject not merely the authority of the Bible, 

ut faith in the providence and being of a holy God. This is 
the argument in the validity of which the author has the 
utmost confidence. ‘“ The argument for the being of a God,” 
he says, “ has no superior force. The proof that the Bible is 
the Word of God is no more conclusive. The proof of the 
truth of the Newtonian theory is not more powerful, although 
that is regarded as established beyond any reasonable doubt.” 
—(P. 453.) 
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We readily admit the paramount authority of the intuitive 
principles of truth and justice. All knowledge, all faith, all 
religion, rests on the assumption of the veracity of our own 
conciousness, and the validity of the laws of our mental and 
moral constitution. To suppose the contrary is to suppose 
that God has made it necessary for us to believe a lie. It is 
as much impossible for us to free ourselves from the laws of 
belief implanted in our constitution, as it is to free ourselves 
from the laws of nature. This is a matter of consciousness. 
No man can disbelieve the well-authenticated testimony of his 
senses, or the axioms of geometry, or the intuitions of reason, 
or the primary principles of morals, any more than he can 
disbelieve his own existence. To believe is to affirm to be true. 
But to affirm that to be true which we see to be false, or that 
to be false which we see to be true, is a contradiction. The 
Scriptures everywhere take for granted the trustworthiness and 
authority of these laws of our nature, as impressed upon it by 
the hand of God himself. Nothing, therefore, can exceed the 
strength of the conviction with which men believe that God 
cannot sin, that virtue is obligatory, that we are responsible 
for our moral character, and other truths of like kind. To 
say that any revelation of God can contradict these intuitive 
principles, is to say that God can contradict himself. As to 
this point, Dr Beecher stands on ground universally con- 
ceded. 

There are, however, two things to be carefully observed in 
reference to this subject. The first relates to the principles 
themselves; the other, to their application. As to the former, 
the important question arises, W hat principles are to be recog- 
nised as axioms? This is a point as to which men differ. 
What is intuitively true to one mind, is either not seen at all 
to be true by another, or else only as a conclusion from much 
simpler principles. The propositions of Euclid must be demon- 
strated in order to be apprehended by most men. By higher 
intelligences they are intuitively discerned. Besides this, in 
many ‘cases we cannot, by our own consciousness, discriminate 
between our intuitions and our strong convictions. Hence, we 
constantly see men urging as intuitive truths the erroneous 
conclusions of their understandings, and even their prejudices, 
or perverted moral judgments. The only principles which we 
are authorised to assume as intuitive are universal and neces- 
sary truths; that is, truths which are universally admitted, 
and which necessitate belief as soon as presented. If we 
beyond these narrow limits, we enter on debatable and fallible 
ground, and others have as much right to deny as we have 
to affirm. Tried by the criterion just referred to, there is 
hardly one of the six principles represented by Dr Beecher as 
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intuitively true, and already quoted in the former part of this 
article, which must not be either entirely discarded or essen- 
tially modified. So far from having been universally believed, 
several of them have been almost universally disbelieved ; and 
so far from necessitating faith, they cannot in any way gain it. 
Our limits, already unduly encroached upon, forbid an exami- 
nation of these principles in detail. We select the third and 
fourth as the most important, and as having the most direct 
bearing on the object of the book. According to the former, 
it is said, God cannot justly hold his creatures responsible for 
any thing which “ existed in them anterior to and independent 
of any knowledge, desire, choice, oractionof their own.” —(P.34.) 
This, of course, means that nothing.can be of the nature of sin 
but voluntary, personal action, or what is the result of such 
action. By parity of reason, nothing can be of the nature of 
virtue but personal acts, and their subjective results. These 
two things are inseparable. They are only different statements 
of the more general principle that moral character is the result 
of personal conduct. 

This principle, so far from being intuitively true, is contrary 
to Scripture, to the faith of the universal Church, and the 
common judgment of mankind. It assumes a mechanical 
theory of the moral government of God, as though rewards 
and punishments were always something positive and accessory, 
instead of being involved in the nature of good and evil. 
According to Scripture, to be spiritually minded is life, and to 
be carnally minded is death; to be holy is to be blessed and 
glorious; to be sinful is to be degraded and miserable. It 
matters not how a man becomes holy; whether he was so born, 
whether he made himself holy, or was new created by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. In like manner, whether a man in- 
herits a sinful nature, principles, or habits (these are only dif- 
ferent expressions for the same thing), or whether he renders 
himself corrupt, or is made so by the influence of Satan, does 
not alter the fact that he is sinful. Pride and malignity do 
not cease to be hateful and sinful, whatever may be their ori- 
gin. A holy being is and ought to be an object of love and 
approbation, and an unholy being is and ought to be an object 
of dislike and disapprobation—simply because the one is holy 
and the other unholy. In other words, it is the doctrine of the 
Bible, the faith of the Church, and the instinctive judgment of 
men, that moral principles derive their character from their 
nature, and not from their origin. The Church has held uni- 
versally that innate depravity is of the nature of sin, though 
inherited from Adam ; and that inherent grace is of the nature 
of holiness, though infused into the soul by the power of God. 
Men regard the cannibals of New Zealand as degraded and 
vicious, without waiting to determine how much of their cha- 
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racter is due to inheritance, how much to their circumstances, 
and how much to the will. Character, in all cases, is deter- 
mined by a multitude of causes, of which voluntary agency is 
but one, and that not always the most important. To deny 
this is to deny what all men in their moral judgments affirm. 
The Arab, the Hindu, the African, are what they are mainly 
in virtue of influences over which they have no control; and 
yet this does not alter their moral nature. The question how 
rational creatures became sinful has its own difficulties; but 
those difficulties do not touch the matter now in hand. Sin is 
sin, and holiness is holiness, wherever found and however ori- 
ginated, just as much as light is light, from whatever source it 
comes. Adam was holy as he came from the hands of God, 
though his character was not self-originated. We hold, there- 
fore, that Dr Beecher’s third principle, on which his whole 
theory rests, is much nearer being intuitively false than intui- 
tively true. 

The fourth principle is, that the sin of one man can never be 
justly so laid to the account of another as to be a legitimate 
ground of punishment. If there is any force in this principle, 
it must include the general proposition that one man cannot 
be justly made to suffer on account of the sin of another ; for 
the injustice does not consist in the motive for the infliction, 
but in the infliction itself. It is as unjust to inflict suffering 
on one person on account of the sin of another, for the good 
of society, as for the satisfaction of justice—for the support of 
justice is essential to the good of society. There is, therefore, 
no force added to the principle above stated, by the introduc- 
tion of the idea of punishment, for punishment has no relation 
either to the kind or degree of suffering, but only to the motive 
or design of its infliction. Provided the end to be attained by 
the infliction be itself good, it matters not what the end is,— 
whether it be the promotion of virtue, the prevention of crime, 
or the satisfaction of justice. Whatever injustice there is in 
the case consists in the sufferer being made to bear a burden 
incurred by no act of his own, and over which he had no con- 
trol. There is not a semblance of an objection to the doctrine 
that we suffer the punishment of Adam’s sin, which does not 
bear against the doctrine that we suffer the consequences of 
his sin. The principle advanced by Dr Beecher as intuitively 
true, and which is made the corner-stone of his whole theory, 
’ bears just as much against the one mode of statement as the 
other. And this he seems to admit. Now, so far from this 
principle being intuitively true, we venture to say there is 
scarcely a principle more thoroughly interwoven with the tex- 
ture of Scripture, with the faith of the Church, the history of 
the world, and the constitution of society, than this decried 
principle of imputation. The Greek Church incorporated it in 
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their doctrine that the natural death of men is the penalty of 
Adam’s sin; the Latin Church adopts it in making original sin 
or spiritual death a penal evil; so do the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches. These are the great divisions of the Chris- 
tian world, and as to this point they are all agreed. They are 
all agreed, also, in incorporating the same principle in their 
doctrine of vicarious atonement. 

In the Bible, the threatening made to Adam in case of 
transgression, from its nature was made against his posterity, 
and was in fact inflicted upon them. God, in the solemn de- 
claration of his character to Moses, said, he was “ The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto the 
third and to the fourth generation.” The prophet Jeremiah 
exclaims, “ Thou showest loving-kindness unto thousands, and 
recompensest the iniquities of the fathers into the bosom of 
their children after them: the Great, the Mighty God, the 
Lord of hosts, is his name.” On this principle God has acted 
from the beginning. The curse pronounced on Canaan rests 
on his posterity to thisday. Esau’s selling his birthright shut 
out his descendants from the covenant of promise. The fate 
of the posterity of the several sons of Jacob, as predicted by 
the dying patriarch, was in several instances determined by 
the conduct of their parents. The children of Moab and 
Ammon were excluded from the congregation of the Lord for 
ever, because their ancestors opposed the Israelites when they 
eame out of Egypt. ‘‘ Their wives, their sons, and their little 
children” perished with Dathan and Abiram. So it was with 
the sons and daughters of Achan. God said of the unfaith- 
ful Eli, that ‘the iniquity of his house should not be purged 
with sacrifice and offering for ever.” To David it was said, 
“ The sword shall not depart from thy house for ever ; because 
thou hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite to be thy wife.” Elisha said to the disobedient Gehazi, 
“ The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee and 
unto thy seed for ever.” The sinof Jeroboam and of the men 
of his generation determined the destiny of the ten tribes for 
ever. The awful imprecation of the Jews, when they de- 
manded the crucifixion of Christ, “ Let his blood be on us and 
on our children,” is still fulfilled. The whole Bible from be- 
ginning to end is full of the doctrine of imputation—full. not 
only of illustrations of the declaration of God, that he will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children, but of 
the doctrine of vicarious punishment. This is the basis of the 
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_ whole sacrificial ritual of the old economy, and of the doctrine 
of redemption. The principle in question pervades history as 
thoroughly as it does the Scriptures. The sins of parents are 
in fact visited on their children. There is not a nation on the 
face of the earth whose present condition is not determined by 
the conduct of their ancestors. Jews, Spaniards, Italians, 
Poles, Austrians, Englishmen, &e., of the present age all bear 
the iniquities of their fathers. The family of every criminal 
shares his punishment. The condemnation of men for the sin 
of Adam is but one illustration of a principle which pervades 
all Scripture and the' very consitution of society. Men may 
spin out their intuitive principles endlessly; they can no more 
thereby arrest the working of God’s plan, than they can hold 
back the planets with cobwebs. We have before remarked 
that no relief is obtained by saying that the sufferings which 
come on one man, or on one generation, for the sins of another, 
are not of the nature of punishment, but simply undesigned 
consequences which incidentally flow from the operation of a 
general law; for, in the first place, in the divine government 
nothing is undesigned ; in the second place, the Scriptures 
expressly declare that these sufferings are not undesigned con- 
sequences, but judicial inflictions, threatened and foretold and 
executed as such ; and, in the third place, it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are regarded as of the specific nature of 
punishment or not. If a king orders all the children of a 
rebel to be put to death, it makes no difference, so far as the 
justice of the act is concerned, whether the motive assigned 
for it be the general good or the satisfaction of justice. In 
like manner, if God in his providence causes the intemperance 
of a father to ruin his family, or the sins of one generation to 
involve coming generations in misery, it matters not whether 
this be called with the Bible, “ visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children,” or not. It is the same thing, by 
whatever name it is called. The doctrine of imputation, 
therefore, or that one man suffers the penalty of another's 
sin, is not got rid of by denying the fall of the race in Adam, 
or by denying the Bible, or even by denying God; for it is the 
working principle of the universe, the plan on which the world 
is actually carried forward. Every man should lay to heart 
that he is not an isolated individual; that others are implicated 
- in his acts; that his iniquities will be visited on his children 
and his children’s children. This is not merely a doctrine, but 
a fact, which can no more be altered than the law of gravita- 
tion. Nothing, therefore, can be more superficial and erro- 
neous than these pretended axioms, by which Dr Beecher 


_— subvert the Scriptures and the moral government of 
od. 
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Tf, however, it is necessary that we should be careful what 
principles we admit into the class of intuitive truths, we should 
be no less careful in their application. It is intuitively certain 
that God cannot do wrong, and this is really the only sound 
principle included in Dr Beecher’s list of moral axioms. 
Every thing, however, depends on the application of the prin- 
ciple. If applied, as it is to a great extent by our author, on 
the assumption that every thing would be wrong in God that 
is wrong in us or in a human sovereign, it would destroy all 
faith in Scripture and in providence. What would be thought 
of a king who should exterminate a nation, small and great, 
for the offences of its adult population, as God destroyed the 
world by the deluge, or as he rained down fire on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, or swept away the inhabitants of Canaan? Who 
would be justified in slaying all the first-born ehildren ina 
land for the sin of its sovereign, as God did in Egypt? Who 
would confine the knowledge of the means of salvation for four 
thousand years to one of the smallest nations of the earth ? 
Who would permit, if he could prevent it, the great majority 
of men to remain until this day ignorant of the gospel? Who 
would allow so large a portion of the Christian Church to sink 
into heresy and superstition? Who would permit millions of 
souls to perish for ever? The Pelagian may say, God cannot 
prevent these evils in a moral system. This only introduces 
new difficulties, without alleviating the old ones. Could not 
God prevent the deluge, or the destruction of the infants of 
Sodom, or the little ones of the land of Canaan! Nay, did he 
not command those little ones to be slain? The ihfidel may 
say these are all scriptural facts, and only prove the Bible to 
be untrue; but even infidelity brings no relief. Does not the 
earthquake, famine, war, pestilence, overwhelm the innocent 
and guilty, the young and old, in indiscriminate rnin? Any 
man who has looked upon the agonies of a dying infant has 
stood in the presence of as awful a mystery as the universe 
contains. We must have eonfidence in God. We must be 
willing that his judgments should be unsearchable, and his 
ways past finding out. To apply even sound principles to the 
Bible, as Dr Beecher does, would make any man an infidel ; and 
so to apply them to history would make him an atheist. Un- 
less we are willing to act on the principle that as God cannot 
do wrong, therefore whatever he does must be admitted to be 
right, whether we can see it or not, we may as well give up all 
religion at once. Religion without faith is impossible, and 
faith that will not go beyond sight ceases to be faith. If we 
ean explain the ways of God, and show them to be consistent 
with truth and righteousness, very well; we should be 
ful for his condescending to give us this light. But to deny 
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. God’s declarations or doings because we cannot understand or 
reconcile them is sheer infidelity, and the certain road to outer 
darkness. 

The unbelieving spirit which underlies and pervades this 
book is its most painful feature. Its grand design seems to be 
to bring down God’s nature and dispensations to the level of 
human comprehension. It sets up the standard of human 
judgment as the rule by which God is to be judged, and re- 
fuses to believe unless every thing can be made perfectly 
intelligible. What would be thought of a child who should 
totter to the knee of a great monarch, and say, “ Father, I 
eannot reconcile your administration of your kingdom with 
my intuitions; I cannot see how jails and gibbets are consis- 
tent with benevolence, or how this and that law comports with 
justice?” Would not his father say to him, ‘ You poor little 
sceptic, it is well for you you do not see; faith, and not sight, 
is the proper element of your being. You are no child of 
mine unless you believe, though you see not.” No man can 
be a child of God, no man can believe in God, on the prin- 
ciple of understanding all God does, or of banishing mystery 
from Scripture or from providence. 

We come now to the last stage of the argument. Does the 
theory of pre-existence solve the great problem of sin, and dis- 
sipate the clouds which have heretofore gathered round the 
throne of God? Does it accord with the obvious facts of Scrip- 
ture and experience? The theory is that men, or rather certain 
spirits, were created holy, or with constitutions and under 
circumstances favourable to holiness. In that original state 
they freely sinned. God, purposing their redemption, deter- 
mined to adopt a remedial system, by which these fallen spirits 
should be brought under the means of recovery in another 
world or state of existence. They appear, therefore, here on 
earth, clothed in human bodies, and, through the work of Christ 
and the power of the Holy Ghost, multitudes of them are 
restored to holiness and God. Men, consequently, are born 
in this world in a state of condemnation, and corrupted by sin- 
ful habits and propensities, formed by their own voluntary 
agency in a previous state of existence, and for which they are 
responsible, p. 467. This accounts for original sin, or innate 
and total depravity, in a manner consistent with the character 

‘ of God and the responsibility of men. It furnishes the solution 
of the mysteries which hang over the moral and providential 
government of God. It exhibits the true design and nature of 
the Church, consisting of these redeemed spirits, as the great 
centre of the universe, illustrating the character of God, and 
furnishing the moral power for securely training to holiness the 
endless coming generations of new-created minds, 
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We have already shown, as we think conclusively, in the first 
place, that this doctrine, being confessedly extra-scriptural, 
forming no part of the revelation contained in the Word of 
God, must on that account, if for no" other, be rejected. No 
doctrine destitute of scriptural authority can, consistently with 
Christian principle, be allowed to enter into our faith, or to 
control our views of religious truth. In the: second place, it 
was shown that the theory of pre-existence is not only extra- 
scriptural, but directly opposed to the express assertions and 
widely extended implications of the sacred volume. We shall 
now endeavour to show, very briefly, that the doctrine breaks 

- down as a theory, that it does not answer its intended purpose, 
and is inconsistent with the plainest facts of Scripture and 
observation. In the first place, it is not consistent with the 
nature of man, as that nature is revealed in Scripure, con- 
sciousness, and experience. According to the Bible, God said, 
‘“* Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. . . . . So 
God created man in his own image, after the image of God 
created he him, male and female created he them. And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” Again, “ The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul.” 
We have here an account of a new order of beings, composed 
of a material element derived from the earth, and of a spiritual 
element derived from the inspiration of the Almighty. Of 
this nature thus constituted, all men by inheritance partake. 
With this scriptural account, the doctrine that Adam was a 
fiend from a higher state of being, inclosed in a human body, 
and that every new-born infant is a fresh instance of the incar- 
nation of a fallen spirit, is in direct contradiction. 

It is not less at variance with our own consciousness. We 
are not to ourselves adult spirits from another world. We 
have no knowledge derived from a previous state. We have 
no recollections or associations connected with such a state. 
If it is said, the same is true with regard to our existence in 
“our mother’s womb,” the answer is obvious. The latter is an 
existence of undeveloped consciousness; the former one of 
intelligence and responsibility. This negative argument is of 
itself decisive. Our nature reveals itself in consciousness, and 
as there is no subjective evidence that we are spirits from 
another world, it is plain that such is not our nature. Every 
thing revealed in Scripture concerning the nature of man finds 
@ response in consciousness. The Bible teaches that we are 
composed of two distinct elements, a material and a spiritual. 
Every one has the evidence within him that such is a true 
account of his constitution. The Bible teaches that we are 
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free agents, that we are sinful, that we are responsible. All 
- this is abundantly confirmed by our own consciousness. The 
Bible teaches the unity of the human race, and we instinctively 
recognise all men as our fellow-creatures. The Bible teaches 
the immortality of the soul, and the soul hears the annuncia- 
tion as a revelation of its true nature. Thus the Scripture 
and consciousness harmonise as different parts of a piece of 
music. The one answers to the other without a discordant 
note. But the doctrine that we are spirits fallen from a pre- 
existent state finds no responsive string in the human breast. 
It affirms us to be what every man instinctively knows he 
is not. 

Again, this theory of our nature is not only contrary to 
Scripture and consciousness, but also to notorious facts. We 
know things only by their phenomena. To affirm that the 
glimmering intellect of a new-born infant is an adult spirit, 
capable of rebellion against God, and of the formation of moral 
character, is contrary to apparent facts. There is scarcely a 
distinctive attribute of the one which belongs to the other. 
The one has self-consciousness, thought, knowledge, conscience, 
self-determination. The other has no one of these prerogatives 
except potentially. We might, therefore, as reasonably assert 
that a mouse is an elephant, as that the soul of an infant is a 
spirit which has already rebelled against God, and formed its 
moral character in a previous state of being. Dr Beecher’s 
theory, therefore, must be false, because it does not accord with 
the true nature of man as revealed in Scripture, consciousness, 
and experience. 

A second objection is, that the theory fails to give a satis- 
factory account of the fact that men are born in a state of sin 
and condemnation. This is indeed the purpose for which it is 
proposed. But here is the precise point where it specially fails. 
Admitting the fact of pre-existence, there is such a solution of 
the continuity of our being, in passing from one state to the 
other, as effectually to destroy our moral identity and respon- 
sibility. Experience indeed teaches that the metaphysical 
sameness of the soul may be preserved in the change from in- 
fancy to manhood, and from manhood to the fatuity of disease, 
or old age. But metaphysical sameness is far from satisfying 
the conditions of moral responsibility. An idiot is irrespon- 
sible, not only for acts performed during idiocy, but for all 
prior acts, so long as he continues irrational. And to make 
him a proper subject of punishment for acts committed before 
the loss of intelligence, you must not only restore his intellect, 
but the consciousness of his identity. You must so reconnect 
the present with the past as to awaken the sentiment of guilt. 
In other words, the indispensable conditions of punishment for 
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personal transgression are present rationality and possible con- 
sciousness of sin. We limit the application of the principle to 
the case of personal transgression for two reasons :—First, 
Because that is the case in hand. Dr Beecher teaches that 
new-born infants are punished for personal sins committed in a 
previous state of existence. Secondly, Because the principle is 
not applicable to any other case. The Bible and experience 
abundantly teach that infants, though not in the exercise of 
reason, nor conscious of guilt, are “ children of wrath”—that 
a condemnatory sentence has passed upon them for that one 
offence on account of which death has passed on all men—and 
that they bear the iniquities of their fathers. We see the blood 
shed by one generation often exacted at the hands of another. 
The Bible also teaches that inherent corruption in infants is of 
the nature of sin, because it is in its own nature evil, precisely 
as those habits or dispositions which result from a repetition 
of sinful acts, though neither one nor the other (¢. ¢. neither in- 
nate nor acquired habits), are matters of consciousness, and also 
because innate corruption in infants is the result and penalty of 
voluntary transgression in Adam, of whose nature they par- 
take. All this being admitted, the principle still holds good, 
that present rationality and consciousness of guilt (or, at least, 
the possibility of it) are the indispensable conditions of punish- 
ment for personal transgression. To punish a man in a state 
of idiocy for crimes committed in a state of sanity is impos- 
sible. We might as well talk of the exhumation and gibbeting 
the remains of Cromwell as a punishment for his part in the 
death of Charles. The outrage offered to the lifeless body of 
that great man did not rise to the dignity of punishment. It 
was mere brutality. Neither can the sufferings and death of 
infants be a punishment for personal transgressions of which it 
is impossible they should have any knowledge or consciousness 
of guilt. If men were born into this world in full maturity of 
intellect, with the knowledge of sins committed in a previous 
state of being, or with a continued or restored consciousness of 
personal identity, then we admit that innate corruption and the 

various calamities of this life would find in that fact a solution; ~ 
just as the miseries of a future state find their solution in the 
consciousness of sins committed in the body. But that an idiot 
or infant can be held responsible, on the ground of personal 
guilt, for sins committed in a previous state, of which state it 
can have no memory or consciousness, is revolting to every 
sentiment of right and justice. If the impenitent in the next 
world became idiots, forgetful of this life, without the conscious- 
ness of their identity, or knowledge of the sins committed in 
the body, a future state of punishment would lose all its dignity 
and power. Its whole significancy would be destroyed, and it 
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would present a revolting spectacle of unmeaning and unmerited 
’ suffering. 

Such then is the theory which, without Scripture and against 
Scripture, we are called upon to adopt as a rational solution of 
mysteries! How often is the Bible doctrine, that those who 
will not submit their intellect to God are given up to delusion, 
illustrated in experience! Those who refused to believe the 
true God came, the apostle says, to make brutes their gods. 
The only security against the degradation of reason is the 
subjection of the finite reason of man to the infinite reason of 
God. 
pe A third objection to the theory of pre-existence is, that it 
affords no relief from the difficulties attending the moral and 
providential government of God. The general prevalence of 
sin and misery, the unequal distribution of good and evil, the 
restriction of the knowledge of redemption, of the means of 
grace, and of the gifts of the Spirit, the destiny of millions 
being made so often to turn on the action of an individual, the 
sins of one generation being visited upon another,—these and 
similar mysteries remain in all their darkness. The fact that 
men sinned in a previous state of existence affords no relief,— 
First, Because the sins of that state are never, so far as 
Scripture is concerned, specified as the ground of these dispen- 
sations. The deluge, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of the Canaanites, of the Egyptians, when thousands perished 
who knew not their right hand from their left, were not inflicted 
for the sins of pre-existence, but for the sins of this life. Se- 
condly, The sins of a previous state, according to the prin- 
ciple already stated, cannot justly be punished in this world. 
No man can be made to feel guilty of the sins of pre-existence ; 
and therefore suffering inflicted for such sins can never be to 
him of the nature of punishment. The relation which he 
bears to those sins is the same as that of an idiot to the sins 
of which he is capable of forming a conception. The chasm 
which separates the present from our assumed previous state, 
by breaking the continuity of consciousness, effectually de- 
stroys all moral responsibility for the sins of that state, and 
forbids their being made the ground of punishment in this 
world. The theory of pre-existence, therefore, furnishes no 
solution of the mysteries of God’s moral and providential deal- 
ings with men. 

Finally, the theory leaves the great difficulty of the origin of 
evil precisely where it was. For six thousand years the human 
mind has laboured at the solution of this great problem in 
vain. It remains in all its original darkness. The sublime, 
the satisfactory, and the sanctifying answer to the question, 
why God permits sin, is to be found in the words of our 
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Lord, “Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 
Here we must ultimately rest, and here only can rest be found. 
It is by faith, and not by sight, we know that the existence of 
sin is consistent with the character of God; and those who 
refuse to believe without sight soon come into a state of mind 
in which they can neither see nor believe. 

All the solutions of the origin of evil end either in denying 
sin or denying God. One class of these solutions makes sin ne- 
cessary as having its source in nature, or as the transition point 
to good, or as a mere metaphysical limitation of being, or as 
having no existence in the sight of God, or as the necessary 
means of the greatest good. All these views more or less 
directly destroy the nature of sin as a moral evil. The other 
class deny the perfection of the Supreme Being. They either 
reject entirely the doctrine of a personal God, or they make 
him the author of sin, or they deny his power to prevent sin 
in a moral system, or in some other way reduce the Almighty 
into bondage to the creature. 

It is obvious that the question where sin originates, whether 
in this or in a previous state, does not affect the difficulty of 
reconciling its existence with the perfection of God. Dr 
Beecher, therefore, might have left the question alone—con- 
tent to leave that difficulty as common to both doctrines. 
But that would be inconsistent with his whole status. An un- 
resolved mystery is for him an eclipse of the glory of God, 
which renders it impossible to worship him. What would it 
avail for a mind in such a state, though man’s innate corrup- 
tion were satisfactorily explained, if his becoming corrupt 
under the government of God is left unaccounted for? The 
author is compelled, therefore, in consistency, to bring his 
theory to bear on the great problem of the origin of evil. 
His doctrine is that the fall and redemption of a certain part 
of the spiritual world was necessary in order to give God 
moral power to govern the universe successfully, and especially 
to dedicate in holiness the new created minds which age after 
age are to come into being. The only difference between 
this and the old Pelagian theory, which has been instinctively 
rejected by the common consciousness of the Church, is, that 
the limitation of the power of God is not made to result from 
the very nature of free agency, and, therefore, perpetual so 
long as free agents exist. It supposes the limitation to be 
temporary and confined to the early period of creation, and to 
arise not out of the nature of free agency, but from the defi- 
ciency of motives by which to influence created minds for 
good. When God has had time to develope his character in 
the view of his creatures, he acquires sufficient power over 
them to secure their obedience to holiness. In either case, 
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however, the limitation is the same. God cannot secure his 
creatures in holiness; in other words, he cannot prevent sin 
in a moral system. “ Either,” says Dr Beecher, “the limi- 
tation of divine power in the earlier stages of creation, which 
I advocate, exists, or it does not. If it does not exist, then 
no man can defend God from the charge of malevolence. If 
it does exist, then there is, as I have shown, a simple and na- 
tural solution of the origin of evil.”"—(P. 486.) Of course, if 
God cannot prevent sin, the question is answered why he does 
not prevent it. But then we have lost our God. A being 
limited, conditioned, controlled by any thing out of himself, is 
not absolute, independent, infinite—he is not God. This is 
not a question which admits of argument. If the conception 
of God presented in Scripture, as a being infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, without limitation or control by any thing out 
of himself, and who does and,can do whatever he wills, does 
not commend itself at once as true, it can be of as little use to 
prove it as to prove that. the firmament of stars is beautiful. 
This conception of God is the controlling principle of religion 
and morality. It lies at the foundation of all piety; it is so 
inwrought in the religious experience of men that it is denied 
only by theorists, just as the existence of matter is denied. 
Why should there ever have been a question about the exist- 
ence of evil, had not men known that God could prevent it? 
If they had conceived of God as a limited, that is, a finite 
Being, there would be no difficulty in the case, and this con- 
flict of ages had never occurred. It is simply because the idea 
of freedom from limitation enters into the scriptural, and 
even into the rational conception of God, that men have been 
in all ages in such straits to reconcile the existence of evil 
with the divine holiness. What thanks, then, to any man who 
pretends to solve the problem by simply denying one of its 
elements?’ The problem to be solved is not the existence of 
sin and the holiness of a finite being who cannot prevent it— 
any child can master that question—but the existence of sin, 
and the holiness of an infinite Being. That is the question. 
We prefer ten thousand times to leave that question unan- 
swered, or to wait till God sees fit to answer it, rather than to 
give up faith in God as uncontrolled and infinite. 

A lower conception of God pervades this book than almost 
any other from a good man we ever read. Dr Beecher con- 
stantly speaks of the Supreme Being as being subject to law, 
as bound by the principles of “honour and right,” just as 
though he were a creature.* This mode of thought and ex- 

* His first intuitive principle, stated on p. 31, is, that “increase of power to an 


degree of magnitude produces, not a decrease, but an increase of obligation to fee 
and act benevolently towards inferiors.” This is applied to God. “If God gives 
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pression is not only highly irreverent, but incompatible with 
the true idea of God. God cannot be bound; he cannot be 
under obligations or subject to responsibilities. All these 
modes of expression suppose subordination and subjection to 
authority. Wherever there is law, there is a lawgiver; and, 
therefore, if God is under the law, he is under a moral ruler. 
On this principle one of the strongest arguments for the being 
of God is founded. Moral obligation implies subjection to a 
moral ruler; therefore, as we are conscious of moral obliga- 
tion, there must be a moral ruler to whom we are responsible. 
This argument is sound, and is so regarded by all theists. 
But if this mode of reasoning is correct, then it follows that if 
God is bound by the moral law, he too is responsible to a supe- 
rior. It is, however, a false and anti-theistic idea that moral 
excellence supposes moral obligation. It is the favourite argu- 
ment of pantheists that God cannot possess any moral attri- 
butes, because moral attributes suppose subjection to a moral 
law, a voluntary conformity to that standard of duty, and a 
possibility of nonconformity to it. But all this is inconsistent 
with the idea of an absolute being, and therefore, they say, 
moral excellence cannot be predicated of God. Dr Beecher 
adopts the same principle, though he draws from it a different 
conclusion. His conclusion is, that God is not independent, 
absolute, and infinite. He is bound by the moral law as much, 
and even infinitely more than his creatures. This whole mode 
of thought is anti-scriptural and anti-theistic. We might as 
well speak of reason being bound to be wise, or benevolence 
being bound to be kind, as of God, who is the infinite Reason 
and Love, being bound to act wisely or mercifully. It is a 
solecism to speak of unwise reason or unkind benevolence. 
No less incongruous are the ideas of evil and God. The 

cannot be brought together. To say that God is bound to be 
wise and good is an absurdity. He is infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and he can no more be otherwise than light can be 
darkness, or wisdom folly. This is the charm, the mystery, the 
glory of the idea of God,—personal, self-conscious reason, and 
goodness, and power; and as such, perfectly incapable of 
being in subjection, or being bound by any thing but his own 
nature. God is above all law; he has the right to do what he 
wills ; whatever he wills is right, and is right because he wills 
it. This is not the old scholastic doctrine of absolute power, 
agreeably to which God can make right to be wrong, and 


existence to inferior and dependent minds, is he . . . . under any other or different 
obligation?” In another place he says, “God is bound to give every new-created 
being a sound and healthy moral constitution,” &c.—(P. 353.) The strife between 
God and his rebellious creatures, he says, is one “‘ which imposes the highest respon- 
sibtlities on him whose power, knowledge, and otheradvantages, are greatest.” —(P. 480.) 
Such modes of expression are of frequent occurrence, and the idea of God from 
whence they spring pervades the book. ’ 
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- wrong to be right,—vice to be virtue, and virtue vice. This, 
in the first place, is an absurdity. Contradictions are not the 
objects of power. Right can no more be wrong than pleasure 
can be pain, or heat can be cold, or something nothing, exist- 
ence non-existence. Secondly, there is great difference be- 
tween making the will of God the ultimate ground of moral 
distinctions, and making God’s nature that ground. His will 
is for the creature the ultimate rule of right and wrong ; but 
his will is determined by his nature, and is subject to no other 
law. Therefore it is that God has a right to do what he wills, 
and that whatever he wills is right, because he wills it, and 
because his will is the expression of his nature. What higher 
reason can be given that any thing is wise, than that it is an act 
of infinite wisdom ; or that it is right, than that it is the act of 
infinite holiness? The infinite reason is the ground and trea- 
sury of all truth; infinite goodness is the ground and rule of 
all right. But to subject God to law, to make him responsible, 
is to make him a creature. 

As Dr Beecher’s fundamental conception is that of a finite 
God, he finds no difficulty in representing him as unable to 
prevent sin, and as gradually gaining power to carry out his 
plans. For the same reason he can bring himself, without 
trembling, to speak of God’s being unhappy. He says, “the 
entrance of evil has involved a period of long-continued suffer- 
ing to God;” that the glorious results to which he is “conduct- 
ing the universal system have been purchased at the expense 
of his own long-continued and patiently endured sufferings,” 
(p. 487), and that God developes, “ through trial and suffering,” 
his character in view of his creatures. Now, when a man gets 
so low as this in his idea of God, we do not see why he should 
trouble himself with any thing. If the world is badly governed, 
if sin and misery overrun the kingdom of God, he cannot pre- 
vent it. He can do no better. If the hurricane break loose 
from the hands of this feeble God, and sweep innocent children 
and hoary sinners to a common destruction, he is only to be 
pitied. How can he help it? If hell should burst its gates 
and invade heaven, God can only stand aghast. If this has 
happened once, despite his protest and his tears, it may happen 
again. The universe is under the government of a well-mean- 
ing but impotent Being, who can control created minds only 
by “moral power,” who can bind Satan and restrain fiends 
only by telling them it is wrong to be wicked, whose blessed- 
ness and whose dominions are at the mercy of his creatures, 
and who holds his throne only by sufferance. If God is a 
finite Being ; if his power is limited ; if he governs his rational 
creatures only by the ascendancy he gradually acquires over 
them by the exhibition of his character; if he has failed, 
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despite all his resources, to prevent millions of millions of 
his creatures becoming and remaining sinful; if he endures 
great and continued suffering on account of the disobedience of 
his inferiors, which he cannot prevent,—then Dr Beecher has a 
right to place himself over against this God, as in nature his 
equal, to summon him to an account, to tell him, as he does 
throughout this book, he is bound to do this, and bound to 
avoid that, and that he will forfeit all respect unless he not 
only acts right, but makes it apparent to all Lilliput that he 
does so.—No! ten thousand times no? This is not our God. 
This is not the Lord Jehovah, who does his will among the 
armies of heaven and the inhabitants of the earth ; who works 
all things after the counsel of his own will; who turns the 
hearts of men as the rivers of waters are turned; of whom, 
through whom, and to whom are all things ; in whose sight all 
nations are as the dust of the balance; whose judgments are 
unsearchable, and whose ways past finding out, and who gives 
no account of his doings. ; 

The first and most indispensable condition of piety is sub- 
mission—blind, absolute, entire submission of the intellect, the 
conscience, the life, to God. This is blind, but not irrational. 
It is the submission of a sightless child to an all-seeing Father; 
of a feeble, beclouded intelligence to the infinite Intelligence. 
It is not only reasonable, but indispensable, both as a safe- 
guard from scepticism, and for the rational exercise of piety. 
As we must end here, we may as well begin here. First or 
last we must come to say, It is Jehovah, let him do what seems 
good in his sight. Jehovah can do no wrong. The Lord 
reigns, let the earth rejoice. If, then, Adam sinned, and all 
men are thereby brought under sin; if we are born children of 
wrath ; if sin and misery reign over the earth ; if children bear 
the iniquities of their fathers ; if our present condition is the 
result of the conduct of those who go before us; if the storm 
and pestilence respect neither age nor character; if clouds and 
darkness are round about the throne of God,—we must still hold 
fast our confidence in God, for if we let go our hola, we fall 
into the bottomless abyss of darkness and despair. 

We lay down this volume with very mingled feelings. It 
records the struggle of a strong and devout mind with the great 
problems of life, under the guidance of a false principle. . 
Raised by the teachings of Scripture and his own religious 
experience above the superficial views of the nature of sin and 
of the depravity of man which prevail around him, instead of 
submitting to the plain assertions of the Bible and obvious 
facts of providence, our author has attempted to understand 
the Almighty unto perfection, and of course has failed. The 
issue to which the book brings the reader is, an infinite God 
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and mystery, or a finite God and a satisfied understanding. 
This is the only old alternative, God or man ; one or the other 
must rule. This is the real Conflict of Ages, and the result 
cannot be doubtful. Happy are they who are on the Lord’s 
side ! 


Art. V.—Jnaugural Address, delivered at the Danville Theolo- 
gical Seminary, October 13, 1853. By Epwarp P. HUMPHREY, 
D.D. Cincinnati: 1854. 


Or the eloquent discourses at the late inauguration of the 
Danville Faculty, the one before us has especially arrested our 
attention at this moment, as affording the occasion for a few 
remarks upon the Method of Church History. The discourse 
itself, without affecting learned or profound discussion, either 
on the general subject or on any special topic, gives a gratify- 
ing augury both of the spirit and the principles by which the 
historical instructions of this new Church School are to be 
characterised. The sound discretion, liberality of sentiment, 
elegant culture, devout spirit, scholarly and felicitous expres- 
sion, by which different parts of this address are distinguished, 
conspire, with a coincidence of judgment upon most of the points 
touched, to make us wish for something still more elaborate 
and professional from the same pen. To this meagre account 
of a performance which we may suppose to be already in our 
readers’ hands, we take the liberty of adding some reflections 
of our own, upon the same or kindred subjects, partly suggested 
or recalled by its perusal. 

There is something remarkable in the actual condition of the 
study of Church History. While it seems to be receiving more 
and more cultivation from a few among us, it fails to command 
the general attention of the educated public in the same pro- 
portion. There is even some disposition to depreciate it theo- 
retically to excess, but chiefly on the part of those who, in the 
very act of doing so, betray their own need of the discipline 
which nothing but such studies can afford. The raw and blus- 
tering polemic, who mistakes every fresh reproduction of 
exploded heresies for something peculiar to his own church or 
village, is very apt to sneer at the only pursuits which could 
have taught him better; and the self-inspired prophet or inter- 
preter of prophecy, as well as the transcendental dreamer and 
declaimer, may be pardoned for their natural antipathy to 
history, as the science of facts and actual events. Of such she 
is sure to be avenged, sooner or later, when their own history 
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comes to be written, or, what is far more likely and more 
dreaded, left unwritten. But apart from these sporadic cases 
of avowed eontempt for history, there is certainly a general 
indifference to historical theology, even among such as cherish’ 
no such prepossessions; an indifference which shows itself by 
negative rather than by positive expressions, or not so much 
by any expression at all, as by simply letting it alone, and 
failing to derive either pleasure or sensible advantage from the 
study. We are strongly of opinion that, beyond the requisi- 
tions of academical or professional examination, there is very 
little reading of Church History in any way, and that little 
rather as an irksome task, though only self-imposed, than as a 
congenial intellectual employment or indulgence. This fact is 
the more worthy of remark, because it is only in the way of 
copious continued reading con amore, that a real knowledge of 
history can be acquired. In the sciences, properly so ealled, 
whether physical or moral, much may be accomplished by mere 
dogged perseverance, under proper guidance, and with due 
attention to fixed laws and principles, even, so to speak, against 
the grain of taste or inclination. But historical knowledge, 
practical or permanent, to have any value, must be gained by 
laboriously yet willingly sifting grains of gold from heaps of 
sand, with this important difference between the literal and 
figurative process, that the gathering, and assorting, and labo- 
rious separation of the crude material is not, in the latter case, 
a necessary evil, to be gladly avoided by ingenious contrivances 
and labour-saving arts, but an absolutely necessary good, or 
means of good, without which the product gained by such 
economical or indolent expedients would be altogether worth- 
less, not in itself, but relatively to the intellectual improvement 
of the person thus securing it. What we mean to express by 
this perhaps ill-chosen illustration is, that the dry details of 
history, the proper names, and dates, and technical divisions, 
furnished by the cheap compendium or the table of contents, 
so far from being the quintessence of the subject, to which 
copious reading only adds a mass of superfluous rubbish, is 
itself of little value to the individual student, except as the 
result of his own collective and constructive labour. This view 
of the matter has nothing to do with what is often falsely 
ealled the philosophy of history, but is strictly a lesson of 
experience, which all have learned for themselves who have 
attained to any clear and satisfactory acquaintance, not with 
notions or theories of history, but with its bare and stubborn 
facts. 

We do not think it necessary to enlarge upon the grounds 
of this opinion, or the causes of the fact alleged, or to attempt 
a demonstration of its truth, which is sufficiently attested by 
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the actual experience of all successful history-readers, who are 
well aware that they must read much in order to learn even a 
little, and that no attempt to get at the little by itself can pos- 
sibly succeed, because, for some cause, known or unknown, the 
laborious separation of the dross from the ore, and of the chaff , 
from the wheat, seems in this case necessary to the value of the 
product or residuum. The utmost that the best historical 
instructor can contribute to the success of his disciples is incite- 
ment and direction, not abridgment of labour. He may stimulate 
attention and awaken curiosity, and suggest new combinations, 
and indeed new aspects of the truths acquired; but they still 
must be acquired by the pupil’s patient yet spontaneous indus- 
try, which can no more be dispensed with or superseded by the 
teacher’s combinations and arrangements, than a catalogue 
raisonné can answer for a library, or a glass case, with its 
shelves and pigeon-holes, supply the place of the specimens 
which ought to fill it. 

If this be so, a want of interest in the study of Church His- 
tory, not as a part of every modern theological curriculum, but 
as a favourite subject of professional and general reading, must 
be fatal to its influence and cultivation; and assuming, as we 
may do without much offence to any whose concurrence we are 
anxious to secure, that this is a result by no means desirable, 
especially in this age and country, where precisely such cor- 
rectives of ignorant conceit and narrow bigotry are needed, we 
propose to.offer some suggestions in relation to the probable 
causes of the existing state of feeling, which will be at least 
one step towards the discovery of a remedy. 

The cause cannot be a want of interest in history, as such; 
for, in one form or another, it commands more readers than all 
other subjects; a fact sufficiently attested by the experience of 
“the trade,” as it is technically called, and by the records of 
all lending libraries. Nor can it be the want of something to 
awaken curiosity and interest the cultivated mind in the pecu- 
liar nature of the subjects treated; for they are the very sub- 
jects as to which men’s intellects and passions are most easily 
excited, when presented in a certain way, and which, in fact, 
do interest the great majority of sensible and well-informed 
readers, under any other shape than that which they assume as 
part and parcel of Church History. Discussions and intelli- 
gence connected with church organization or with points of 
doctrine are by no means unacceptable to multitudes of unpro- 
fessional readers of our public prints; while, to a more select 
and cultivated class of laymen, there is a peculiar attraction in 
the history of literature and opinion. Now, as these all enter 
largely, as constituent elements, into the structure of Church 
History, the almost universal want of taste for it must spring 
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from something, not in the essential nature of the subject, but 
in the conventional and customary mode of treating it. 

This goes at once to the root of the evil—if it be an evil— 
and enables us to state, in general terms, as the occasion of 
the prevalent distaste for this kind of reading, the neglected 
but unquestionable fact, that Church Historians have, for some 
mysterious reason, thought it necessary to depart from the 
usages of historiography in general, and to adopt a method as 
distinctive as the dialect and dress of the Society of Friends. 
That this has not arisen, by a natural or logical necessity, from 
the religious nature of the subject, is certain from the simple 
fact, that it is just as real a departure from the scriptural as 
from the classical models, which indeed, with all their minor 
variations, are entirely alike in that exquisite simplicity which 
is always the fruit either of consummate taste or of divine in- 
spiration. 

Without going much into detail, it may not be unacceptable 
or useless to state a few historical facts as to the form or me- 
thod of Church History. Its wildest, rudest, and least artificial 
form, like that of history in general, is the purely chronolo- 
gical or annalistic, the exact enumeration of events in the 
order of their actual occurrence, without attempting either to 
distribute or connect them. This is not so much historical 
composition, as an aggregation of historical materials, to be 
wrought and moulded by the minds of others. The absence 
of all literary merit, in such cases, is not always made good 
by exactness and fidelity in point of fact, as is known from 
many of the medieval chronicles. 

The first departure from this lowest species of historiogra- 
phy—we do not mean the first in time, for the examples just 
referred’ to are posterior by ages to Tacitus, Herodotus, and 
Moses—is the clothing of the calendar or table of chronology 
in narrative costume, so as to admit of being read connectedly, 
but still without attempting to combine or group the homoge- 
neous events, and still adhering to the order of time, as the 
only known law of arrangement, going back to the same topics 
as they reappear, however often, or however sudden the transi- 
tion, till the series is exhausted. This, though not in its 
extreme form, is a fair description of the earliest Church His- 
tories with which we are acquainted, and of which Eusebius 
is at once the most familiar and most noble type. This second 
stage, unlike the first, does not necessarily imply the absence 
of artificial and ambitious rhetoric, an attribute by no means 
wanting in the venerable Father of Church History, though 
still more frequent and offensive in some of his Byzantine con- 
tinuators. 

Next to this in quality, though not in time, is the pragmatic 
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_ method of historiography, in which the topics are selected and 
combined with a deliberate view to some specific purpose, but 
without necessarily departing from the strictest accuracy as to 
facts. This mode, of which Polybius was long regarded as 
the author and great classical example, is supposed by many 
modern writers to be also exemplified in one of the four Gos- 
pels, that of Matthew, which is now very generally reckoned, 
not a mere chronological recital of events, but a historical 
argument, intended to establish the Messiahship of Jesus, by 
showing the coincidence between his life and the Old Testament 
prophecies. 

It is only perhaps a more ambitious and elaborate variety of 
this same species that is honoured, by itself or others, with the 
questionable name of philosophical or scientific history. Or if 
there be a more decided difference, it is, that in the latter case, 
the purpose which gives shape to the whole composition is 
more abstract and recondite, an adaptation of the narrative, 
not to some practical design, but to the general principles or 
laws by which it is supposed the sequence of events is governed, 
and by which the form of their recital ought to be determined. 
Both these modes of composition, however available for good 
in competent and faithful hands, are evidently liable to great 
abuse, not only from the mala fides of a Baronius or a Palla- 
vicini, but even from the honest zeal of a Sarpi, much more 
from the self-deified infallibility of a Hegel. It is, therefore, 
likely that the general suffrage of intelligent and unbiassed 
men, in full possession of the knowledge necessary to a sound 
decision, would be quite unanimous in rejecting both extremes 
of this ascending series—that of a rude inelegant simplicity, 
as well as that of artificial and extreme refinement. 

What we have now said has been often better said before, 
and is as true, in its essential parts, of one kind of history as 
of another. We have introduced it only as a basis, or a ful- 
crum, or an entering wedge—or any other metaphor of equiva- 
lent import that the reader pleases—for the main fact in this 
history of historiography to which we wish to call attention, 
and in which we hope to find a key to the mysterious distaste 
with which the friends both of History and of the Church so 
frequently regard Church History, as if the combination of 
these factors—to employ the modish modern term—were like 

. some chemical mixtures which evolve a product wholly unlike 
both ingredients. 

The fact from which we undertake to draw so much is 
closely connected with the very birth of ecclesiastical history 
as a modern science. It is a very interesting circumstance, 
that this branch of theological literature sprang not from the 
old trunk, Greek or Roman, but from the wild olive bough 
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graffed in by Luther. Besides the bare fact of paternity or 
pedigree, which is intrinsically full of meaning, there are seve- 
ral collateral considerations coupled with it, and directly bear- 
ing on the end for which it is here cited. The origin of 
Church History, in its modern form, was not only Protestant 
and Lutheran, but in the highest degree controversial and 
polemical. In no case, probably, before or since, has the prag- 
matical character been stamped so legibly on any history as 
on that noble monument of industry and learning reared by 
Matthias Flacius the Illyrian and his fellows, and for ages 
even popularly known by the name of the Centurie Magdebur- 
genses.* It was in fact the first Church History that deserved 
the name, and it derived a large part of its worth and power 
from the definite avowed design with which it was composed— 
that of proving the corruptions of the Church of Rome and 
the consequent necessity of the Reformation. Besides the 
influence which such a purpose may have had upon the temper 
of its authors, and of which we are by no means disposed 
to complain, it had an influence upon the form and structure 
of the work which we think has not attracted due attention. 
As the purpose of the writers was to show the changes for the 
worse that had occurred, it was important that these changes 
should be rendered singly as distinct as possible, and presented 
in the boldest and most prominent relief. This could hardly 
be accomplished by the ordinary methods of historiography, 
which call for some harmonious blending of the lights and 
shades, and some attention to the rules of perspective, in this 
as in every other kind of painting. But such a process, how- 
ever agreeable to taste and usage, would have failed to answer 
the pragmatic and polemic purpose of these brave old partisans 
and champions. In the true spirit of reformers, therefore, 
they invented a new method, such as the world had never seen 
before, but such as it has seen too often since. For it is lite- 
rally true, that from the days of Flacius to those of Schaff, 
this great thesaurus of invaluable documents and facts, which 
but for it would have been lost, has served not only as a spur 
to the ambition of all subsequent historians, and an exhaust- 
less storehouse of materials, but as a literary norm and model, 
not to be sure in style or diction, but in structure and arrange- 
ment, even as to points in which the Magdeburg Centuriators 
differed from the whole world of historians besides, through- 
out all ages, from Melanethon to Moses. 
The grand peculiarity of this new method, thus entailed 
upon Church History, we fear for ever, is the destruction of 
* The real title is, “ Ecclesiastica Historia, integram Ronee Se ideam 


complectens, congesta per aliquot studiosos et pios viros in 
Bazel, 1559-1574.” (13 centuries in 13 volumes.) 
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its unity, by breaking it up into a system of co-ordinate or 
parallel histories, or rather of lines radiating from a common 
source and afterwards converging to a joint conclusion, but in 
the meantime quite distinct, or only so far connected as to 
make “confusion worse confounded.” This innovation in his- 
toriography, the final cause of which has been already hinted, 
was effected by a system of rubrics or categories, under each 
of which the narrative was to be successively drawn out, so as 
to constitute a little independent history, connected with the 
rest by a federal rather than an organic union. But as the 
separate history of doctrine, of church government, &c., car- 
ried through a millennium and a half, was too much even for 
the patience of old Flacius himself, the continuity was broken 
by dividing the whole into centuries, and then applying the 
Procrustean framework to each century in turn. By this ar- 
rangement the great work in question acquired not only its 
distinctive name, but a complex synthesis of vertical and hori- 
zontal subdivisions, not unlike those of a chess-board or a 
multiplication table. 

The substantial truth of this description, and its relevancy 
to our purpose, would remain unshaken, even if it could be 
shown that subdivisions of the same essential kind had been 
often used in history before. Even granting that they had 
been, it was never on so great a scale; or, even granting that, 
it was never in a work destined to exert so powerful an influ- 
ence on subsequent historians. The main fact of the case is, 
not that Flacius or his collaborateurs invented this device, but 
that they perpetuated and immortalised it, giving shape and 
complexion, more or less, to almost every book since written 
on the subject, and practically teaching men to think that the 
history of the Church is so specifically, nay, so generically 
different from every other history, not only in its facts, but in 
its principles or essence, that it cannot be written on the same 
plan, and as a necessary consequence, so far as the immense 
majority of readers is concerned, cannot be read on any plan 
at all. For we do conscientiously believe that this peculiarity 
of form, indelibly imprinted on Church History, by men of 
mighty intellect and prodigious learning, and of a noble zeal 
for truth and godliness, but wholly swayed by controversial 
motives, and entirely destitute of any thing like taste in com- 
. position or arrangement, has done more than any other cause 
whatever to make this branch of history insipid, not to say 
repulsive, even to those who have a strong partiality for his- 
tory in general. 

We are well aware that one part of this statement would be 
charged with inexactness, not to say with falsehood, by the 
Germans and their indiscriminate admirers. We mean the 
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statement that the method introduced, or rendered current, 
by the Magdeburg Centuriators, has been since retained by 
all church historians of any note, especially in Germany. In 
seeming inconsistency with this, we know that almost every 
German book upon this subject, even in the very act of giving 
due praise to the Centuriators, as sources and authorities, 
professes to repudiate their faults of method, and to go far 
beyond them in all that relates to form and structure. But 
profession and practice are not more invariably connected in 
the making of Church Histories than in the more common 
walks of life, and we must take the liberty of looking some- 
what closely into this pretension of the late historiographers. 
The plan of the Centuriators, as we have already seen, is 
complex, and includes two distinct methods of division, which 
might be presented to the eye by the vertical and horizontal 
columns of a table. One of these is the division into cen- 
turies, the other the division into heads or rubrics. The first 
may be called the Chronological, the second the Topical part 
of the arrangement. Although intimately blended in the ac- 
tual structure of the work, these methods are entirely distinct 
and independent of each other, inasmuch as either of them 
might have been employed without the other; that is to say, 
each rubric might have been continued through the whole 
without distinguishing the centuries, or, on the other hand, 
the history of each century might have been chronologically 
stated without any classification of topics. It is the formal 
combination of these methods that gives character externally 
to the great standard work of which we have been speaking. 
Now, in reference to both these features of the plan, the 
later German writers claim to have made great advances on 
the ground assumed and occupied by the Magdeburg Centuri- 
ators. Let us see in what this improvement consists. In the 
chronological arrangement it consists in having professedly 
discarded the division into centuries, and substituted for it a 
division into periods of unequal length, determined not by 
arbitrary measurement, but by the salient points or epochs of 
the history itself. There is no alleged improvement in historio- 
graphy, on which the German writers seem to dwell with 
more complacency, and fuller persuasion of its reality and 
value, than on this. It is no longer spoken of as something 
that admits of doubt or question, but as an admitted or esta- 
blished truth, to be assumed in every new advance towards 
perfection. It is in this spirit, although not precisely in this 
form, that the centurial arrangement is referred to as an ob- 
solete absurdity by the two latest writers on the subject in 
this country, Dr Schaff and Dr Humphrey. This weighty and 
unanimous prescription in behalf of the new method makes it 
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all the more incumbent upon those who venture to dissent 
from its conclusions to inquire into the specific grounds on 
which they rest for their validity. 

The favourite objection to the old arrangement is, that it is 
arbitrary and mechanical. But so, to some extent, are all ex- 
pedients to assist the memory, not arising necessarily from 
something in the very nature of the subject, but the fruit of 
“art and man’s device,” however rational and well contrived. 
Their being contrived at all subjects them to the charge of 
being arbitrary, and, in some degree, mechanical, since every 
periodical arrangement that has ever been proposed is after all 
an artificial framework, which requires some effort of the under- 
standing to insert it in its proper place, and still more effort 
of the memory to keep it there. The mere degree in which it 
can be justly called mechanical or arbitrary is not now in ques- 
tion. The essential fact is, that these qualities do not belong 
exclusively, even admitting that they do belong pre-eminently, 
to the old division into centuries. 

Sometimes this vague charge is made more specific by alleg- 
ing that the centurial arrangement already presupposes all the 
various series of events, and sequences of causes and effects, to 
be simultaneously wound up at the end of every hundred years ; 
whereas the threads are of unequal length, and while one falls 
short of the century, another overruns into the next. Besides 
the false reproach thus cast upon the old arrangement, which 
professes to be only an approximation and a practical conve- 
nience, this plausible objection quietly ignores the fact, that 
the very same thing may be said with equal truth, though not 
of course true to the same extent, of every periodical division 
that can be imagined. However nearly such divisions may 
approximate to the ideal standard, it will not be seriously 
alleged that any of them has succeeded in making all the 
threads of history coincident in their commencement and their 
termination, so that nothing overruns the mark or falls below 
it. That this is peculiarly the case with the centuries, because 
they are more numerous and uniform, is true; but may be made 
good by peculiar advantages of other kinds. 

Another reason for believing that this boasted change in the 
chronological method of Church History is not so philosophi- 
eal in principle or useful in practice as its advocates imagine, 
' is the endless diversity of periodical divisions, which have been 
proposed to take the place of the exploded centuries. It seems 
as if there would be no end to the process of invention on the 
part of the prolific Germans, so that really there may be ground 
to fear that it will soon defeat itself by making all points salient, 
and every notable event an epoch. Instead of striving after 
uniformity, and trying to let well enough alone, each new com- 
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petitor for fame in this department seems to think it necessary 
to attempt a fresh improvement in the period and epoch manu- 
facture. The extent to which it has already gone may be 
learned by a glance at Dr Schaff’s concise and clear account 
of the most important schemes, prefixed to his own ingenious 
schedule, which we look upon as much the most complete and 
beautiful of all these modern chronological arrangements. To 
avoid technical minutise, we refer the reader to that passage, 
with the simple additional suggestion of a mode in which the 
information there afforded may be brought to bear, in a con- 
_ centrated form, upon the quéstion now at issue. For this pur- 
pose, let the reader take some noted event of ecclesiastical 
importance, and observe into which division and subdivision it 
will fall according to the several arrangements there described. 
We must also add, in order to complete the statement there 
made, that Kurtz, in the latest of the many forms through 
which his valuable history has passed, not contented with the 
changes he had made already in the periodological arrange- 
ment of the subject, makes another, by establishing the year 
692 as a great epoch, with an evident assurance that instead 
of adding a new element of strife to the existing chaos, he has 
brought the whole affair perceptibly and measurably nearer to 
perfection. Now, the practical question to be solved is, how 
are we to choose between these various schemes of periodology, 
and after we have done so, how are we to keep the chosen 
scheme in mind, amidst the constant variations, not of others 
only, but of the very man, perhaps, by whom it was discovered 
and revealed at first ? 

In opposition to this picture of the discord which prevails 
among the periodologists, it may be said, that there is now a 
very general agreement as to the division of the whole subject 
into three great parts, the Ancient, the Medizval, and the 
Modern; and that this agreement vindicates the new school of 
historians from the sweeping charge of endless and incurable 
diversity. We answer, first, that some of those who thus agree 
as to the three divisions, in defining the limits of the first and 
second, differ by two centuries. Neander, for example, makes 
the middle age begin at the close of the year 590, Kurtz in 
692, Hase in 800! Yet they all agree in the general assump- 
tion of three great divisions. We answer, in the next place, 
that this general division, far from being the invention of the 
new school, is, even in its modern form, as old as Mosheim, and 
is perfectly consistent with the old division into centuries, by 
grouping which it is in fact obtained. Apart, then, from this 
obvious and general division, which is common to all recent 
schemes and methods of Church History, we hold that the in- 
terminable variations of the modern periodology are proofs 
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that it is founded upon no just principle, but in its measure as 
*‘ mechanical and arbitrary” as the old centurial arrangement, 
which, with all its stiffness, has the merit of being just what it 
pretends to be; and at the same time, from its very uniformity, 
is perfectly intelligible, readily available, and easily remembered. 

A further confirmation of these views may be derived from 
the notorious fact, that even those who clamour loudest for the 
Periods and against the Centuries, are after all obliged to make 
the latter the substratum of their own arrangement, so that 
while they parade periods of their own invention in the running 
title, they tell us in the body of the page that such and such 
events belong to such and such a century, and even indicate 
the characteristic features of whole centuries, as such ; so that 
instead of superseding the old method by a new and better one, 
they spoil both by mixing and entangling them together. 

Besides all this, we have another serious objection to the dis- 
use, whether theoretical or practical, or both, of the centurial 
arrangement. It is this, that it inevitably tends to widen the 
already yawning chasm between ecclesiastical and civil history. 
It seems, indeed, to be regarded by the modern German school 
as an advantage to increase this separation ; and so far from 
seeking to avail themselves of epochs and divisions previously 
familiar, they endeavour to ayoid such synchronisms, and to 
plant their stakes as far as possible from those already in the 
ground for other purposes. Even in the History of Doctrine, 
which is really a large part of Church History, they seem to 
make a merit of drawing lines of demarcation wholly different 
from those already drawn in other parts of the same general 
field. This preposterous passion for variety and novelty has 
no doubt been fomented by the artificial and excessive division 
of literary labour in the German school, which, while it tends 
to make the treatment of each minor subject more exhaustive, 
at the same time tends to rob the whole of uniformity and unity. 
And this is not a mere esthetical defect or fault, but a practi- 
cal aggravation of the evil into which we are inquiring, that of 
too great a diversity between the forms and methods of eccle- 
siastical and other history. No wonder that the general reader, 
even the most cultivated, feels himself repelled from this great 
subject, when he finds that at the entrance he must leave be- 
hind him the familiar and time-honoured methods of remem- 
bering dates, with which all his other historical studies are 
associated. 

Our conclusion, then, as to the modern chronological im- 
provements in the method of Church History, is, that they are, 
to a great extent, illusory or only nominal, and, so far as they 
are real, rather injurious than useful to the clearness, unity, 
and beauty of the composition, whose distinctive form and 
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structure are determined bythem. The true use of these num- 
berless and endless periodologies is not to shape the history 
itself, but to indicate its salient points, and aid the understand- 
ing and the memory, by furnishing an adequate number of con- 
venient epochs. There is no more need of cutting up our 
books to match them, than there is of marking the meridians 
or parallels of latitude by furrows in the soil, or fixing the ima- 
ginary lines of the terrestrial globe by hedges, ditches, or sub- 
stantial walls. The taste which would incorporate all such 
divisions into the very structure of a history, is similar to that 
which used to make, and often still makes, the title page of 
books a table of contents, if not a laudatory puff into the bar- 
gain. The proper place for such contrivances is in the index or 
synoptical table, not in the body of the book itself. 

We venture, somewhat timidly, to add, that in this, as in 
many other points relating to the outward part of literary 
labour, we regard the Germans as still far behind the very na- 
tions who depend upon them for things more substantial. To 
evince this, we need only refer to the continued practice of some 
German writers, preposterously copied by their slavish imita- 
tors here and elsewhere, of dividing the same matter into large 
and small type, often without the least discoverable principle 
to regulate the process; or the still more objectionable habit of 
appending all additional matter to the text as notes, instead of 
working it into the appropriate portion of the text, as the best 
English writers, and the French almost without exception do. 
This practice, frequently occasioned by the stated periodical] 
revision of the lectures out of which most learned German 
works are made, is sometimes carried to a length almost in- 
credible to English readers; every afterthought, however unim- 
portant or essential, being thrown into the margin in a manner 
perfectly mechanical, and utterly unworthy of the intellect and 
learning of the author. Another instance of inferiority in 
taste as to externals, more immediately connected with our 
present subject, is the almost puerile gradation of divisions, 
subdivisions, and sub-subdivisions, which even the most cele- 
brated German writers seem to think conducive to the clear- 
ness and completeness of their books, but which only serve to 
make them repulsive to the eye and burdensome to the memory. 
Let any one compare such a nest of puzzles, with its endless 
systems of concentric circles, to the simple series of eonsecu- 
tive chapters in which Gibbon or Thiers presents a complex 
history to the reader’s eye, with perfect ease and clearness, 
and without the least confusion or asperity. The two things 
are as different as a public building, so symmetrically planned 
and ordered, that the stranger can scarcely lose his way if he 
would, and one in which he is directed or restrained at every 
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step by sign-boards, hand-bills, barriers, and other marks of 
’ division, which may all be theoretically in the right place, but, 
so far as comfort and convenience are concerned, are very clearly 
in the wrong one, being much better suited to the architect's 
design, or to the map of the building hung up in the vestibule, 
than to the interior of the house itself. Even Dr Schaff’s 
volume, the literary excellence of which is so generally and 
justly praised, would have commanded still more admiration 
if its formal structure, no less than its words, had been trans- 
lated out of German into English. 

We may be thought, however, to have lost sight of the end 
which we proposed to accomplish,—that of showing that the 
later Church Historians have adhered. unduly to the model set 
before them by the Magdeburg Centuriators ; whereas we have 
really been showing that they have departed from it for the 
worse. But this is true only of the chronological part of the 
arrangement, in which they have indeed exchanged one simple, 
well-known, and effective method, for a number far more com- 
plex, and at variance with each other. In the topical arrange- 
ment, on the other hand, they have adhered, with still more 
unfortunate results, to its essential principles, although they 
are entitled to the praise of having simplified its outward form. 
This improvement lies in the reduction of the number of dis- 
tinct heads or categories to a smaller number, and in the more 
symmetrical adjustment of these few to one another. The 
essential principle retained is that of carrying the history 
through each of these divisions under every period, and then 
recommencing with another topic. So far from being relieved 
by the alleged chronological improvements before mentioned, 
the inconveniences of this arrangement have been aggravated. 
For if the history is thus to be divided into shreds or slices, 
the more they are limited in length the better; for the sooner 
then can we return to the point of departure, and connect the 
various shreds together. It is far less tiresome, after going 
through the history of church organization during some one 
century, to go back and enter on the history of its doctrinal 
disputes or changes, than it is to go through the same process 
in relation to a period of several hundred years. With all that 
is attractive in Neander’s great work, there are probably few 
patient, persevering readers, who have not felt something like 
. @ faintness of spirit, when, after reading a whole volume on the 
controversies of a certain age, and notwithstanding the instruc- 
tion and delight afforded, feeling pleased that they have 
finished it at last, they find, on taking up the next part, that 
they are to go back to the same distant, half-forgotten starting 
point, and travel over the same ground in search of something 
else before neglected ; that after having gathered all the flowers 
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through a hundred or a thousand miles, they are to start afresh 
and gather all the pebbles, and then make the journey for a 
third time catching all the butterflies. If history, as some 
have represented it, is really a mighty river, down which the 
historian is conducting a company of travellers, how distress- 
ing is the very thought of first descending one bank, then the 
other, then the middle of the stream, then the channels upon ° 
either side, throughout the whole course, from its rising to its 
estuary! How much more delightful, and more useful too, to 
make but one descent, surveying both banks and the stream 
itself, passing from one side to the other, with irregular, but, 
for that very reason, less fatiguing changes, and receiving every 
moment the entire impression of the undivided landscape ! 
The first-named method may be best for the surveyor or the 
engineer, but surely not for the great crowd of voyagers in 
search of health and of general improvement. The other may 
be difficult to manage well: but so is every thing intended to 
secure by complex means a great harmonious result. If 
possible, it surely is worth trying. Let the church historian, 
in his own preliminary studies, act the engineer or the sur- 
veyor; but before he undertakes to pilot and to entertain a 
great mixed multitude of pleasure-seeking passengers, he gught 
to be prepared to take a less professional and more attractive 
course. 

Dropping these figures, which we have not strength or skill 
to manage, let us briefly compare this favourite method of 
Church History with the general usage of historiography. Why 
has it been so much confined to the school of the Magdeburg 
Centuriators? Why do we find so little trace of it in classical 
or sacred history? How have the most eminent historians of 
other kinds been able to dispense with it? If the life of Wash- 
ington or Bonaparte, each really the history of an age and 
nation, can be skilfully and powerfully written on the old and 
simple plan, without continually going back to start afresh and 
run a parallel to what we have already done; if, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, wholly or partly generated by this 
bad example, no one thinks of giving us the life of Washing- 
ton, from end to end, first as a man, then as a soldier, then 
again as a statesman; if, should any one be able so to write it, 
no one save himself could read it; why is it utterly impossible 
to write about the church and its vicissitudes, except in the 
peculiar form impressed upon the subject several centuries ago, 
by men whose strength lay not in taste and form, and that too 
for a temporary purpose, which has long since been accom- 
plished? It is equally curious and provoking to observe, that 
the contemporary Germans, with all their characteristic scorn 
for old opinions, and spontaneous preference for what is new 
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‘as to substantials, should philosophise and reason about this 
venerable relic of the Magdeburg historians, as an axiomatic 
principle to be assumed in all their reasonings and plans, 
without the least doubt or discussion of its truth or its necessity. 
We wish that, among ourselves at least, while every lawful use 
is made of their researches and accumulations, a return may 
take place, in the mode of exhibition, to the primitive and simple 
method sanctioned by the usage of the Bible, the classics, and 
historians in general. 

But what is this method? Leaving out of view all peculi- 
arities, personal or national, and looking at the great authori- 
tative models just referred to, as a class, we have no hesitation 
in answering that the only genuine historical method is that 
which aims to exhibit the ingredients as elements of history, 
not in independent strata, but in one homogeneous composi- 
tion ; not as separate pictures, but as figures in the same ; and 
this not merely with a view to more agreeable effect, but as 
essential to the highest intellectual and moral end to which 
history itself can be conducive; and which no detached and 
desultory inspection of the topics can secure, without a simul- 
taneous and harmonious view of all together. 

If it be still asked how these views are to be realised and 
put in practice, we reply, first, by discarding all traditional, 
unnatural, and peculiar methods, and by bringing Church His- 
tory back into connection with its kindred branches of the 
same great subject. In the next place we suggest, as highly 
probable at least, that this is not to be effected by the use of 
any one expedient, any more than medical empiricism can be 
remedied by simply substituting one patent nostrum or quack 
doctor for another. What we most desire for this department 
of theology among ourselves is freedom and variety of form 
with unity of substance; a wise dependence upon those who 
have gone further than ourselves in the discovery or illustra- 
tion of historical truth, with an equally wise independence of 
the same men as to things in which we are at least their 
equals. In realising this idea, we should not regret to see 
different experiments conducted by the hands of native authors, 
not excluding those of foreign birth and education who have 
freely made this their adopted country. One such corrective 
might be tried by following the example, set already both in 

‘Germany and elsewhere, of giving history a more biographical 
or personal character, exchanging rigid chronological or topical 
divisions for the living individuality of great men, into whose 
lives contemporary history might easily be wrought, without 
either violence or undue refinement. Another equally desira- 
ble experiment would be to let the chronological arrangement 
be entirely superseded by the topical, or rather absorbed in it; 
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that is, by treating in succession the great subjects of history 
in the order of their actual occurrence ; now a council, now a 
eontroversy, now a critical event, now a typical or representa- 
tive man, without applying the same set of stereotyped rubrics 
to each period in succession. This would, it seems to us, 
approach most nearly to the form and usages of history in 
general; but as some might find it difficult to navigate the 
stream without a fixed point to steer by, we would also recom- 
mend an improvement on the Magdeburg method, which might 
still retain whatever advantages it really affords. This modifi- 
cation of the system would consist in substituting for the 
several co-ordinate topics of inquiry, one alone to which the 
others should be incidental and sybservient. But which would 
be entitled to this preference? On this point, we propose to 
say a few words in conclusion. 

We have said already that the later German writers have 
reduced the categories of the old Centuriators to a smaller 
number, and to better relative proportions. The crude mass 
has been boiled down, as it were, to a more manageable size 
and shape. According to the views of the best modern writers, 
Church History exhibits Christianity in three great aspects— 
as an Organization—as a Doctrine—as a Life; and as these 
three phases are produced by the revolving of the same orb in 
its orbit, we may add a fourth important topic, as included in 
all recent exhibitions of the subject. This is the area or 
sphere within which Christianity has operated. Under this 
head is included the extension of the Church, and, as a kin- 
dred topic, its relation to the world, society, and human go- 
vernment. This covers the whole history of persecutions, 
church establishments, and missions. Under the, head of 
Christian Life is comprehended all that relates to its public 
or private manifestations, 7. ¢., to worship, and to Christian 
morals, or practical religion. Under the head of Doctrine is 
included the history of controversy and opinion, together with 
that of theological literature. Under the head of Organiza- 
tion are included the two topics of Church Government and 
Discipline. 

Now, in order to determine which of. these four phases of 
the subject is entitled to the. preference as the leading topic of 
Church History, we have only to inquire which is the least de- 
pendent on the others for its own existence or importance, and 
at the same time most essential to theirs. If this test. be 
applied to the external relations of the Church, it cannot be 
sustained at all, for it is evident that these derive their very 
being from the Church itself, and that the Church itself might 
have existed as a self-contained or esoteric institute, without 
any such relations at all. 
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The same is true, though in a less degree, of organization, 
i.é., government and discipline, which derive their value from 
the ends which they secure, namely, purity of doctrine and 
holiness of life. We can conceive, indeed, of an organization 
existing for its own sake, without-reference to any thing exterior 
or ulterior to itself. But no one will pretend that the Church, 
as depicted in the Word of God, is such a system. 

The choice must therefore lie between the two remaining 
topics of church history, corresponding to the two great aspects 
of the Christian system as a Life and as a Doctrine. With 
respect to the relation between these, there has occurred a 
very marked change in the prevailing modes of thought and 
expression. It has become a favourite idea with the Germans 
and their followers, that Christianity is not a Doctrine, but a 
Life ; by which they do not mean, of course, to deny its doctri- 
nal contents or substance as a system of belief, but simply to 
decide the question now immediately before us—what is the 
grand distinctive character of Christianity, to which all others 
may be made historically incidental? The answer given by the 
class in question is, that it is not a Doctrine, but a Life. This 
admits of two interpretations. It may mean that the Church 
has a personal life of its own, in which its members must par- 
ticipate. Thus understood, it is a mystical and dangerous 
conceit, to which we have sufficiently done justice upon other 
occasions. Or the words may mean that the great end of 
Christianity is, not to communicate the truth and stop there, 
but to engender and promote the spiritual life of its professors. 
This is true; but it is only true because it represents experi- 
mental or practical religion as the fruit or the effect of truth; 
and as the cause, whether primary or secondary, must precede 
the effect, it follows that the history of Christianity, considered 
as a Life, presupposes its existence as a Doctrine or a system 
of belief. 

On the other hand, this system of belief, though really 
designed to stand connected with an outward government and 
discipline on one hand, and with a religious experience and 
practice on the other, and to be maintained within certain 
definite external limits, and in certain relations to the world 
around it, is perfectly conceivable apart from each and all of 
these concomitants, and yet, as we have seen before, essential 

‘to the being, and, of course, to the historical description of 
_ them all. It follows, therefore, that the priority, in such a 
scheme as we have been considering, is due to this great aspect 
of the subject; or, in other words, that a complete Church 
History must be a history of the true faith, as rejected or 
received, expounded or corrupted, by the men to whom it has 
been sent, and as producing, in various degrees: of purity, 
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according to the mode of its reception, a system of government 
and discipline, adapted to preserve it and enforce it, and a 
definite religious life and character, both inward and outward, 
individual and collective, within certain limits both of time 
and-space, and under certain definite but varying relations to 
civil rulers and society at large. 

If this result’of our induction be a just definition of Church 
History, it suggests a very practicable method of determining 
its form and structure, by making it a history of Christian 
doctrine, and subordinating all the other topics to it, not as 
separate subjects of historical inquiry, but as elements of one 
unbroken narrative. It is true the Germans have made 
“* Dogmengeschichte” a thing by itself; but that is no more a 
reason for denying it its just place in a system of Church His- 
tory, than any man or number of men choosing to recount 
the history of Washington’s administration, or his history as a 
statesman, without any reference to the rest of his life, would 
require or authorise his subsequent biographers to pass this 
most essential portion of their subject by in silence, or to slur 
it over as of small comparative importance. 

We are glad to see that this correct view of the place due to 
the doctrine of the Church in the construction of its History, is 
recognised, not only by Professor Humphrey, in the excellent 
address which has occasioned these remarks, but likewise, if 
we may rely upon the somewhat vague and irresponsible reports 
which we have seen of his inaugural discourse, by Professor 
Shedd of Andover, the two most recent additions to the corps 
of Church Historians in America. We use the title in the 
wide sense of historical instructors, whether from the chair or 
through the press, in which more permanent and extensive 
mode of influence we hope to welcome and to learn from both 
hereafter. 





Art. V1.—History of the French Refugees, from the Revocation | 
of the Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. By CHARLES 
Weiss, Professor of History at the Lycée Buonaparte. 
Translated, with the assistance of the Author, by FREDERICK 
HarpMan. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 1854. 8vo, pp. 595. 


AMONG the signs of our times none of the least suggestive is 
the attention which is now devoted to the records of French 
Protestantism. On the continent, as at home, this interest has 
been coincident with the return of the spring-time of reforma- 
tion truth and life, under a more genial sky, after the break- 
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. ing up of the icy winter of Socinianism and cold moralism, 
which prevailed during the last century. Not many years ago 
the English traveller in France, who, with his head full of Hu- 
guenot reminiscences, happened to make any inquiries into the 
palmy days of its Condés, Colignis, and Duplessis Mornays, re- 
ceived no other answer than that inimitable shrug, under which 
the polite Frenchman gives expression to a feeling that hovers 
between indifference and contempt. The Protestant clergy 
were dead to all such old-world stories; not a “ litterateur” 
could be found who cared about them. How different is it 
now! Even the writers of romance find it profitable to draw 
their materials from the dark fates and varying fortunes of the 
Huguenots. The “Société de PHistoire du Protestantisme 
Frangais,” are busily engaged in exhuming every mouldering 
fragment of that history on which they can lay their hands. 
The letters of Calvin have been carefully collected by M. Bon- 
net, from every possible quarter, under the direction of M. 
Guizot. And here, among other publications bearing on the 
same subject, we have a complete History of the Refugees, in 
all the countries to which they were scattered after the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. The subject is treated by M. 
Weiss in an impartial and philosophical spirit. Wide as the 
field has been into which he has led us, he has succeeded in 
keeping up the interest which the subject is so well fitted to 
ereate; he has furnished us with graphic views of some of the 
most eminent refugees, and of the scenes of their trials; and 
we have laid down the volume, satisfied that he has done it 
ample justice, and presented the world with an episode in its 
history deserving its most serious attention. 


It is rather strange that, at this time of day, when the 
French press is teeming with authentic information, and the 
clouds are clearing away from the horizon, revealing the true 
causes as well as the fatal consequences of the Revocation, 
and while all enlightened Frenchmen are agreed in condemn- 
ing that infatuated policy, attempts should be made by any 
but ultra-montanists to gloze over the facts of history. A 
late writer, in reviewing the work before us,* has treated his 
readers to a theory of his own, founded, apparently, upon 
nothing more than a suggestion of M. Sayous, which is, “ that 

‘it was not so much as heretics or as rebels that the Protestant 
minority had become an object of aversion to the nation and 
to the king; it was rather as a social class, distinguished from 
the surrounding population by peculiar features, which were 
nearly all repulsive to the prevailing habits and tastes of the 
majority.” According to this writer, it is quite a mistake to 

* The Edinburgh Review, for April 1854. 
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suppose, as has been generally done, that Louis XIV. sacrificed 
the Huguenots out of devotion to his church and his mistresses, 
or that Popish bigotry or Jesuit malignity had any share in 
the odious transaction. All that we hear about this is mere 
fable, court scandal, or stories propagated by embittered 
refugees, with as much truth in them as inthe caricatures with 
which they embellished that jeremiad in which “ Louis, with 
his voluminous wig, and his crown on his head, kneels before 
Madame de Maintenon, who is sitting at her ease on a high- 
backed state chair, and looks as if she were about to give a 
slap with her fan to her royal husband.” The Revocation, it 
seems, ‘* was caused much less by secret changes in the humour 
of the king, than by his constant aversion to a religious dis- 
sent, which in his eyes seemed like a rebellion; the king him- 
self was countenanced and instigated in his political antipathy 
by the social prejudices which the mass of the nation enter- 
tained against the Huguenots.” The theory having been thus 
contrived, some reasons must be discovered for this presumed 
antipathy of the Roman Catholic population, entirely apart 
from religion. The Calvinists of France, it is alleged, were a 
stiff, austere, puritanical sect, living apart from theirneighbours, 
never mingling in the gaieties and festivities of Catholicism, 
proud of their ancestry, holding intercourse with foreigners, 
and rebuking the indolence and poverty of the Romanists by 
their industry and success in trade. In short, it was “ neither 
as rebels nor as heretics,” but because of some indescribable 
difference of habits and tastes, that Louis XIV., yielding to 
the instigations of the mass of the people, revoked all their 
privileges, demolished their temples, banished their pastors, 
and letting loose his dragoons upon them drove nearly a million 
of his subjects out of the kingdom! He had no particular ob- 
jection to their religion—not he—though it certainly “seemed 
like rebellion;” what he disliked was their long faces and long 
purses, their lugubrious services, their mode of adjusting their 
cloaks and doublets, their strange way of “biting their thumbs!” 
Truly, if this is to be the method of treating history, we may 
heave a sigh over its tomb, or pray that historians may hence- 
forth confine themselves to the province assigned them by 
Samuel Johnson, that of mere chroniclers of facts. 

If any part of history admits of being more clearly inter- 
preted than another, it is that which deals with the causes that 
led to the Revoeation of the Edict of Nantes. Not to speak 
of the numerous memoirs of the period, the voluminous writ- 
ings of the Refugees, and the five large volumes of Elie Benoit, 
supported by their “ Pieces Justificatives,"—not to speak of 
Voltaire’s “ Siecle” and the revelations of ladies without num- 
ber, we have the secret. correspondence of the parties involved 
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in the proceeding, including that of Louis himself, who, whatever 
' were his failings, was too much of the libertine to play the 
hypocrite, and who has laid bare the secret springs of the 
whole nefarious policy. The question, moreover, has been 
handled, ea professo, by one who was infinitely better qualified 
for the task than any London scribe, who may content him- 
self with glancing over a few of the curious tracts in the British 
Museum, in order to bolster up an historical hypothesis. We 
need hardly say we refer to the valuable “ Eclaircissemens” of 
M. Rulhiéres, drawn up from the State Papers at the desire of 
M. Breteuil, prime minister of Louis X VI.* 

Guided by these authorities, we hesitate not to say that there 
is not the slightest foundation for asserting that the Revoca- 
tion can be traced to the unpopularity of the Huguenots as a 
social class. It is a purely gratuitous assumption, founded on 
the idea, equally gratuitous, which the writer has formed of the 
character of Calvinism. The French Protestants were Cal- 
vinists, it is true; but Calvinism, grafted on the French cha- 
racter, was a very different thing from what it may appear in 
its English drapery. Speaking of the refugees in America, M. 
Weiss remarks :-— 


“ A politeness and elegance of manners, very superior to those of 
the inhabitants of English origin, severe morality, constant charity— 
such were the other qualities by which the refugees won the esteem of 
their fellow-citizens. The little colony of French Santee became par- 
ticularly celebrated for the exquisite urbanity of its founders. Thanks 
to the intolerance of Louis X1V., the French language, and with it all 
the perfections and refinements of the French society of the seventeenth 
century, were propagated by them in those distant countries, where the 
austere and sombre spirit of the Puritans of England had previously 
almost exclusively reigned.”—(P. 335.) 


Claude will not even grant that the Protestant religion was 
generally odious. ‘“ Aversion to our religion was far from 
being general among the Catholics, since it is certain, that with 
the exception of the bigot faction, and of what are styled the 
propagators of the faith, neither people nor nobles bore us any 
animosity, and that they have pitied our misfortune.”f It 
were quite needless to dwell on the other points of dissimilarity 
assigned as sources of this hypothetical antipathy. That deep 
hostility to the French Protestants did exist in certain quar- 
ters, was too sadly developed in the treatment they met with; 
but we are prepared to show that this feeling originated in 


* Eclaircissemens Historiques sur les causes de la Revocation de l’Edit de Nantes, 
Tirés des differentes Archives du Government.” 1788. A valuable translation of part 
of the work of Rulhiéres, with other documents, lately appeared from the practised 
pen of David D. Scott, Esq., entitled “The Suppression of the Reformation in 
France.’’ Seeley. 1840. 

+ “ Les Plaintes des Protestans de France,” p. 122. 
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very different causes from any connected with their social cha- 
racter or condition. The cause of truth demands, and the 
present history invites to some investigation of these causes. 

Let us glance for a moment at the political condition of the 
Protestant party, on the accession of Louis XIV. Alas! it 
had undergone a sad reverse. The politic conversion of Henry 
1V. was followed by that of many of the Protestant nobles. 
The wars of religion had come to an end. War is a curse, 
in whatever cause it is waged; but at the risk of incurring 
the censure of sentimentalists, we beg to dissent from the 
charge so often brought against the Huguenots, that, by taking 
up the sword in defence of their religion, they invited destruc- 
tion on their own heads. The sad truth is, that the hour of 
their danger was that in which they laid down the sword, and 
left themselves to the tender mercies and good faith of the 
enemy. The strengthof the party had lain, not in their numbers, 
but in their moral resources and social position. A population 
of two millions, (for such was the true number by the most 
authentic computation), with eight hundred churehes, and se- 
veral strongly-fortified cities given them in security, formed but 
a small proportion doubtless to the twenty millions of France. 
But, in point of fact, it was an army of two millions, composed 
of the élite of France, a band of heroes, with princes of the 
blood at their head, and the love of truth and freedom in their 
heart,—of men of faith and conscience, strong enough to break 
through the meshes that held the unthinking fry in the net of 
superstition. They numbered in their ranks the most illustri- 
ous marshals and admirals of France, the most able lawyers 
and physicians, and the wealthiest merchants. So long as the 
maintained the attitude of war, they were more than a match 
for the hired legions of despotism. But, as a religious sect, 
they were ever anxious for peace; and no sooner had the 
battles of the League been succeeded by the blandishments of 
the court, than they found, to their sad experience, that Rome 
ean keep no peace with “ heresy,” and no faith with “heretics.” 
Judging of the enemy by themselves, little did they think that 
they had entered into treaty with a religion which has never 
forgiven revolt without the prospect of revenge, and never made 
a concession but with the design of revocation. 

The victim destined to the lash must first be stripped. 
For a time the French Protestants were permitted to live in 
peace, under the administration of such men as Richelieu and 
Mazarin, who appreciated their worth or despised their weak- 
ness; but it was on the condition of surrendering all their 
liberties into the hands of the king. Gradually a system of 
discouragement was adopted. The honours of the kingdom 
were withdrawn from all who would not conform to the Romish 
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faith. Proselytism became the ruling passion of the day. 
’ Arnaud and Bossuet plied the arts of metaphysics and elo- 
quence to gloze over the errors of Rome. Missions came into 
vogue. Hopes were entertained of the spiritual conquest of 
England, with the aid of Charles II, a concealed, and his 
brother James, an avowed Papist.. Gallantry itself joined in 
the dance of these pious movements, and mistresses would 
boast of having converted their lovers. 

At this early stage, Louis X1V. himself caught the rage 
of proselytising. Proud of his fancied success in having re- 
conciled the Jesuits and Jansenists, satiated with military 
glory, and eager to atone for his libidinous excesses by some 
grand act of piety which might at once soothe his con- 
science and gratify his vanity, he lent himself to promote all 
the plans suggested for converting his erring subjects to the 
true faith. In this he was encouraged by Madame Main- 
tenon, herself once a Calvinist, and who flattered herself that 
she had changed on conviction. It is very evident from the 
correspondence of this artful and adroit favourite, that 
at first Louis had no intention of using violence to effect his 
object. Writing to her brother, in October 1672, she says :— 


“T have been hearing complaints of you, which do you no honour. 
You maltreat the Huguenots ; you seek means and pretexts for doing 
so. This is not the conduct of a man of quality. Have compassion 
on these people, who are more unfortunate than guilty. Their errors 
are those we ourselves once shared, and from which violence would 
never have extricated us. Do not then molest them. Men must be 
attracted by gentleness and charity. Jesus Christ has set us an ex- 
ample, and such is the intention of the king. Your province is to keep 
people in submission to the laws. It belongs to bishops and priests 
to convert them by doctrine and example. Neither God nor the king 
have entrusted to you the cure of souls. Sanctify your own soul, and 
be severe upon yourself alone.” The king,” she adds, seven years 
afterwards, “is full of pious sentiments ; he reads the Holy Scriptures 
sometimes, and declares it is the best book in the world. He con- 
fesses his weaknesses and faults. He is thinking seriously on the 
conversion of heretics, and the work will shortly commence in good 
earnest.” 


From these and a multitude of other testimonies, we must 
be prepared to agree with Rulhieres when he observes :— 


* Religion (such as it was) had taken deep root in the heart of the 
king, and thus during his alternate fits of dissoluteness and scrupu- 
losity, as he passed from vice to remorse, and from remorse to vice, he 
sought to redeem his debaucheries, and merit the decided favour of 
heaven, by applying himself heartily to the work of conversion. 
Louis XIV., who might have given his name to the age in which he 
lived, yielded to the spirit of the age ; and im his frequent ‘ returns to 
God,’ he formed the design of converting the Huguenots, in the same 
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spirit as, had he lived three centuries earlier, in the days of St Louis, 
he might have made a vow to conquer the Holy Land.” “ Proofs of 
this,” he adds, “ might be multiplied to infinity. In all the severities 
against the Protestants,—in all the edicts issued against them, there is 
not a whisper of disloyalty, or indeed any charge whatever against 
them. It was not a party they sought to weaken, nor even a danger- 
ous heresy they sought to extirpate; it was simply erring subjects 
whom they sought to convert.” Eclairciesemens, vol. i., pp. 61, 96. 


So far as Louis XIV. was concerned, this view of the mat- 
ter is certainly correct. Even when he commenced the system 
of the Dragonades, it was under the scriptural pretext of “com- 
pelling them to come in;” and his well-known reason for 
revoking the Edict of Nantes was that it was no longer neces- 
sary, as he had already converted all the Calvinists of France 
to the true Church! It was from no idea that their dissent 
amounted to rebellion, far less from antipathy to them as a 
class in the community. On the contrary, content with the 
triumph of silencing their ministers and abolishing their wor- 
ship, he was determined to keep the people themselves in the 
kingdom, and used every persuasion to recall the refugees, and 
induce them to settle in their native country, allowing them to 
continue Calvinists,—so conscious was he of the loss his king- 
dom would sustain by the removal of a class distinguished for 
their sobriety, industry, and general excellence of character. 

But there were other elements at work besides the fanatical 
zeal of ,the king. To make some amends to Heaven for his 
shameless amours, the royal dotard considered it his duty to 
offer large sums of money to those who might succeed in con- 
verting his heretical subjects. The result may be easily con- 
ceived. Had he demanded the scalps of the Huguenots, or 
proposed rearing a temple of their skulls, such was the idola- 
trous devotion paid to the Grand Monarque, that multifudes 
would have been ready to do him service. But when, in ad- 
dition to this motive, they “thought they were doing God 
service,” and knew that they would be paid in proportion to 
the amount of service done, need we wonder at hearing of the 
pious zeal which, in a very sudden way, seized on the hearts of 
worthy syndics, presidents, and intendants, in all parts of the 
kingdom, who were never known before to be troubled with 
such devout ambition to save souls? Need we wonder that 
all kinds of tricks and traffickings should be resorted to, in 
order to wheedle unsuspecting heretics into something like an 
abjuration? Need we wonder at the long, imposing lists of 
nowveauc convertis that poured into the palace of Versailles, 
filling the hearts of Madame Maintenon and her French Aha- 
suerus with wonder and delight? 

Still, in searching for the causes of the events that ensued, 
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we are only on the surface of things. A mode of conversion 
- so utterly childish must soon have exhausted itself. The 
Protestants, true to their faith, laughed to scorn the efforts 
thus made to buy them up. Louis, shut up in his serag- 
lio, and surrounded with flatterers, was kept in ignorance 
of the true state of matters. But there were other men that 
knew it better; and beneath all this flummery, there was ano- 
ther element at work, which gave form, and virulence, and 
obstinacy to the movement as it advanced—the malignant, 
choleraic virus of Popish bigotry, generated in the marshes 
and cess-pools of superstition, and organised into deadly acti- 
vity by the breath of priestly rancour and Jesuitical chicane. 
The ferocious and bloody spirit that had animated the Popish 
clergy at the era of St Bartholomew had, indeed, somewhat 
abated; but that it was not extinct, that it still craved 
after blood, and was prepared for every species of violence and 
cruelty, is too apparent from what followed. The influence of 
the Popish clergy in urging on the persecution is susceptible 
of easy explanation. A large share of the wealth of the country 
was in their hands, and they had it in their power, when soli- 
cited for subsidies to the luxurious monarch, to make their 
own terms. These generally included some measures of re- 
straint, insult, and aggression against the poor Huguenots. 
With them the invariable rule was rien pour rien. Edicts 
followed upon edicts, in virtue of which every species of op- 
pression and injustice was perpetrated. The fable of the 
wolf and the lamb might be seen realised every day. Every 
thing the Protestants did was wrong. Did they erect a church 
where they were at liberty to preach? They were wrong; for 
it did not follow that, because they had a right to preach, they 
had also a right to build churches. Did they preach in a place 
where they had no church?! They were wrong again; for 
their having no church was a proof they had no right to preach 
there. Did they omit doing homage to persons of quality 
on visiting their towns? This was a studied insult. Did 
they appoint a deputation to wait upon them? Oh, what 
presumption! as if, forsooth, they were a corporate body, a 
fourth estate in the realm! Next came the Jesuits, with 
their disgusting system of domestic espionage and treachery. 
Laws are passed, allowing boys of fourteen and girls of twelve, 
and afterwards even children of seven years of age, to decide 
on the important questions between the Calvinists and the 
Council of Trent. Should any one of these youthful theologians 
be induced, by the bribe of a doll or a rocking-horse, to say that 
he or she preferred being taught according to the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, off they are hurried to the Jesuit board- 
ing-house ; their parents forbidden to hold the slightest inter- 
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course with them, or even to ask them a question, lest the 
trick should be discovered, and yet compelled to pay for 
their board at the new establishment! Worming themselves, 
by means of their lay-agents, into family secrets, they find out 
that the son has quarrelled with the father about some pro- 
perty, or that the daughter has formed an attachment discou- 
raged by the mother, that Jaques will be a soldier, and Sophie 
would fain go to a dance, and forthwith the net is thrown over 
the unconscious victims, and they are Jured away to the parade 
or the ball-room as bons Catholiques. “God avails himself of 
all means for conversion,” is the maxim on which these sons of 
Loyola proceed, Slander, calumny, perjury, are all tried in 
their turn. As these measures fail, others more stringent are 
brought into requisition. Many of those who had appended 
their names or a cross to recantations of Calvinism, uncon- 
vineed of error, and unconscious of what they were doing, return- 
ed to the Protestant chapels. To prevent this the clergy pro- 
cured arréts against “the Relapsed,” as they were called, and 
these were armed with penalties so terribly severe, that the 
magistrates in several instances petitioned the king to modify 
them. The poor creatures found themselves exposed to con- 
fiscation, to the dungeon, and to the galleys.* 

But the hour of their full vengeance was approaching, and 
instruments were not long wanting to complete it. We deem 
it needless to waste time in apportioning to the conspirators 
in this national tragedy the exact measure of blame due to 
each. It matters little, so far as the interests of truth and of 
posterity are concerned, whether we suppose it to have been a 
long-concerted plot, or, with Rulhiéres, regard it as the gra- 
dual produet of circumstances. We may allow that writer, 
with the national pride that lingered in the breast of a French- 
man even on the eve of the Revolution, to exempt Louis 
le Grand from the odium of having counselled the violent mea- 
sures which issued in the expulsion of so many of his subjects. . 
We are willing to believe that, could he have eompassed his 
object without resorting to outrage, his natural temper would 

* To give any idea of the restrictions and penalties directed against the Reformed 
in France at this period would occupy far too much space. A collection of the 
** Edits, Declarations, et Arrests du Conseil rendus au sujet des Gens de la Religion 
Pretendue Reformée,” from 1669 to 1720, occupies a thick volume. Among the lesser 
studied insults, indicating the source from which the arréts proceeded, it may be 
mentioned that the Protestant ministers were not allowed to call themselves 
and were prohibited from 7 publicly in gown or cassock; that they were 
ordered to take down from their pews all symbols of the magistracy; that psalm-sing- 
ing was prohibited everywhere but in churches, and was to be ded even there 
when a procession passed by; that Protestants must bury early in the morning or late 
in the evening, and avoid all religiops service on such occasions; that no Protestants 
should act as midwives; that on the procession of the host, at the ringing of a bell, 
they must go out of the way, or doff their hats; that they must not call Rome anti- 


christ, nor attempt to convert Catholics, nor say any thing derogatory to that religion, 
&e. &c. 
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have inclined him to gentler methods; and that had he known 
one-tenth of the misery and ruin that were inflicted in his 
name, he would have shrunk from the spectacle. But the same 
thing may be said of “the merry monarch,” under whose 
auspices at the same period Scotland was drenched with the 
blood of the Covenanters. The points of resemblance, indeed, 
between the two fields of persecution are too numerous to 
escape observation; and the bloody scenes enacted on our 
Scottish moors were so exactly the counterparts of those pass- 
ing at that moment in Vivarais and the Cevennes, that we are 
reminded of those visions of shadowy battalions combating in 
the sky, which were then so frequently seen on the eve of some 
sanguinary engagement, reflected, as was supposed, by some 
aerial magic, from a real conflict on some far distant land. In 
M. de Louvois, the merciless minister of war, who suggested 
the Dragonades, and who, after rousing the poor Huguenots 
by the insolence of his dragoons into something bearing the 
appearance of insurrection, fell upon unarmed crowds of wor- 
shippers, and cut them down in cold blood,—in Louvois, who 
cloaked his revengeful and sanguinary spirit under the mask of 
loyalty, and slaked it under the pretext of hatred to rebellion, 
it is not difficult to reeognise the Claverhouse of France. In 
Pere de la Chaise, the wily Jesuit confessor of the king, who 
secretly encouraged the persecution, on the plea that the 
Huguenots were so little attached to their heresy, that the 
mere sight of the king’s troops would make them change, and 
that, though the older ones might only feign conversion, their 
children would be trained up to “ worship God in spirit and 
truth,”"—we may trace the features of a Scottish Sharpe. . In 
the pretence under which the dragoons were sent to quarter 
on the Huguenots, that they were rich and able to bear the 
burden, and that those who conformed would be exempted, we 
detect the meanness which has been an invariable feature of 
persecutors in all ages. And in the meek, unresisting submis- 
sion of the sufferers, which gave birth to the proverb, “ Patient 
as a Huguenot,” we find a parallel in the long-suffering of our 
own much-injured countrymen. 

The amount of personal suffering and domestic misery in- 
flicted on the Huguenots during these infamous Dragonades has 
never, we believe, been duly estimated in our country. Ithas been 
supposed to have been less of a bloody character than our own, 

‘simply because the victims were not generally brought to the 
scaffold. The fact is that the numbers slain on the field and 
scaffold or left to perish in dungeons, far exceeded all that ever 
suffered for religion in Scotland ; but the fate of those that were 
killed outright was enviable, in comparison with that reserved 
for the living. Let the reader only conceive the condition of a 
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people, habituated to the comforts and even refinements of life, 
with feelings attuned by religious training to the purer tastes 
and higher sensibilities of our nature, subjected to the insults 
and oppressions of a vulgar and brutal soldiery, whose passions, 
at all times needing restraint, were let loose upon them under 
the pretext of pleasing his Majesty by converting them to the 
Catholic faith. The watchword on all occasions by which they 
enforced their mission and justified their cruelties was, Le Rot 
le veut, ‘ It is the will of the King.” The orders issued to these 
booted apostles forbade them indeed from inflicting death on 
their victims, but all conceivable excesses, short of relieving them 
by the coup de grace, they were left at liberty to perpetrate. In 
Bearn, for example, the monster Foucault, who had discovered 
and published a famous work on “ The Death of Persecutors,” 
boasted of having also discovered the most ingenious methods 
of torture. ‘ They tried,” say the memoirs of these times, “to 
find out tortures which might be agonising without being mor- 
tal, and to inflict on their unhappy victims as much as the 
human body could endure without expiring.” 

Let the following simple recital of these barbarities from 
the pen of Claude suffice :— 


“ As soon as the troops entered a town, they placed guards at the 
avenues, while others ran about with drawn swords, crying, ‘ Kill, 
kill, or Catholics!’ They were lodged in the houses of the Protes- 
tants, and all Catholics were forbidden, under dread penalties, to afford 
them any shelter or protection. The first days were spent in dispos- 
ing of the provisions im the house, and seizing on all the money and 
valuables that came within their reach. A general auction was then 
held of their movables, to which all the Catholics of the surrounding 
districts were invited. Meanwhile, every species of malice and bar- 
barity was perpetrated on the persons of the unhappy inmates to force 
them to change their religion. Amidst torrents of howlings and blas- 
phemies, they hung up men and women by the hair or by the feet to 
the planks in the roof or the hooks in the chimney, and in this posi- 
tion fumigated them with wet hay till they could bear it no longer; 
and if they refused to change, they hung them up again. They 
plucked the hair from their beards and heads ; tossed them into the 
fire, and kept them there till they were half-roasted ; plunged them 
into wells, and refused to let them up till they promised to recant ; 
tied them down, and poured wine into them till, deprived of their 
senses, they consented to become Catholics ; they stripped them naked, 
covering their bodies with pins, slashing them with knives, beating 
them with sticks, or dragging them about with hot pincers. They pre- 
vented them from sleeping, relieving guard upon them for eight hours 
at a time, dashing cold water on them, or beating the tattoo over their 
heads on inverted kettles; and, not content with this, if they found 
any of them lying on a sick-bed, they would order a dozen drums to 
beat round them for weeks together. In some places, their cruelty led 
to still more frightful excesses: they would wrench off the nails from - 
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hands and feet, and binding fathers and husbands, commit the utmost 
indignities on-their daughters and wives. 

“Tf, after this horrible treatment, any should refuse to change, they 
were thrown into dark and noisome dungeons; and if any attempted 
to escape, they were pursued and shot down like wild beasts. Nobles 
and gentlemen of the highest quality were not exempted: their houses 
were pillaged, their woods cut down, their children carried off to con- 
vents. Neither sex, age, nor rank were spared. Several ladies and 
gentlemen sought refuge by flying to Paris, but there they were met 
by a new edict ordering them instantly to return home.”—Les Plaintes 
des Protestans, pp. 58-71.* 


Let it be only added, that already, as Claude informs us, 
many, horrified at these barbarities, and hopeless of redress 
from the King, in whose name they were practised, began to 
fly from the country, and many were arrested in their flight ; 
—that, at the head of these infernal legions, besides officers 
of war, there was a body of bishops, missionaries, and monks, 
whose business it was to animate the soldiers in a work “so 
glorious to God and to his Majesty,” and to receive the recan- 
tations extorted from the wretched victims, which, to crown 
their ignominy and remorse, bore that they were given “ with- 
out any inducement or compulsion!” And, if any of these 
pitiable converts failed to attend mass or confession, if a single 
sob of regret escaped from them, or a single tear betokened 
the constraint under which they laboured, the old system of 
fine and torture was renewed. These enforced subscriptions, 
duly endorsed by the bishop, were sent up to the King, who 
was solemnly assured that they had been procured without 
the least violence. 

Knowing, as we do, the real state of matters, one hesitates, 
while perusing the private memoirs of the court, whether most 
to despise the maudlin zealotry of the monarch, hugging him- 
self on his fancied conquest,—or to smile at the pious gossipred 
and coquetry of his mistress, pluming herself at one time 
on being “seen every day leading a Huguenot to mass,” and 
at another conniving at their persecution, under the dread of 
being pounced upon as a Calvinist herself, and crying, ‘‘ Con- 
vert, for God's sake, if possible; but, at all events, convert !” 
—or to turn with loathing from the stealthy step of the Jesuit, 
leering at every corner, and peering through all possible key- 
holes, mistaking low cunning for wisdom, and sure to let out 
the cloven foot at last in his haste to gain his purpose. 

It was in these circumstances that the court of France 
resolved to strike the last blow, by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes. This famous edict, which had been granted by Henry 


* This was the book which James EI, of England ordered to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman ! 
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IV. in 1598, and by which liberty of worship, admissibility to 
offices, and the rights of property, had been guaranteed to the 
Protestants, under certain securities, imperfect as it was, and 
clogged with unhappy and dishonourable restrictions, had been 
frequently evaded; but it was reserved to Louis XIV., who 
had confirmed it no less than ten times, and to the minions of 
the Papacy, to crush it under the heel of arbitrary power. 
The Revocation took place in October 1685, “ the killing year” 
of Scotland’s persecution. If any thing could have added to 
the villany of the transaction, it would be the effrontery of the 
pretext by which it was attempted to justify it. Befooled to 
the last by the false reports of his agents, intoxicated by the 
incense of his parasites, and gulled by the Jesuitry of his con- 
fessors, the Grand Monarque professed to believe that he had 
converted the entire body of his Huguenot subjects, and that 
there was no longer any need for an edict conferring rights on 
a class which no longer existed on the soil of France! To sup- 
pose that he actually believed in the truth of the ridiculous 
assumption, would be a piece of as gratuitous folly as that 
which we would ascribe to himself. The utter fallacy of the 
pretence was confessed in the same breath, by the rigid orders 
immediately issued, prohibiting the emigration of Protestants! 
History has seldom, if ever, recorded an act of tyranny so un- 
principled in its pretext, so dastardly in its execution. With 
all the coolness of the butcher, who, before seizing upon his 
intended victims, gathers the whole flock in the pinfold, and 
with the help of his dogs prevents the escape of a single fugi- 
tive, the infatuated court denied the Huguenots the last refuge 
of the oppressed. Every avenue from the kingdom was strictly 
guarded, and none was allowed to pass who could not pro- 
duce an attestation under a priest’s hand that he was a good 
Catholic. The policy was conceived in the true spirit of 
Popish intolerance, which, claiming supremacy at once over 
the bodies and the souls of men, would hold the one as hos- 
tages for the other, and would treat the poor emigrant as a fu- 
gitive slave. 

The Revocation was the signal for a general extermination 
of Protestantism in France. The churches were ordered to be 
demolished. The mob, at all times ready for scenes of pillage 
and devastation, fell upon the temple of Charenton, the head- 
quarters of the Reformed at Paris, then presided over by the 
venerable Claude, and, amidst shouts of exultation, razed it to 
the ground. All the Protestant ministers were banished, and 
peremptorily ordered to leave the kingdom within a few days. 
Even their flight was, in many cases, hindered by various 
annoyances, and they were then punished for delaying beyond 
the prescribed period by being thrown into prison. The same 
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scenes were enacted throughout France. Consternation seized 
‘ on the Protestant population. Hastily gathering all they could 
earry with them, they prepared to fly from the land. Mul- 
titudes escaped, and were joyfully received in those Protestant 
countries to which they fled. The public worship of the Pro- 
testant Church was sternly proscribed in all parts of the king- 
dom. How indeed could there possibly be any Protestant 
worship, when there were no Protestants to worship! If after 
our exposition of the steps leading to this catastrophe, there 
exists in the mind of any of our readers the slightest doubt in 
regard to the strictly Popish, anti-heretical, and fanatical cha- 
racter of the Revocation, let him study the following sentences. 
Let him hear the eulogium pronounced on the policy of Louis 
by the celebrated Massillon :— 


“The profane temples are destroyed, the pulpits of seduction are 
cast down, the prophets of falsehood are torn from their flocks. At 
the first blow dealt to it by Louis, heresy falls, disappears, and is re- 
duced either to hide itself in the obscurity whence it issued, or to cross 
the seas, and to bear with it into foreign lands its false gods, its bitter- 
ness, and its rage. 

“ Flechier testified the same enthusiasm for the zeal and piety of 
Louis XIV. Ina discourse uttered before the French Academy, the 
Abbé Tallemand exclaimed, when speaking of the temple at Charenton, 
which had just been destroyed, ‘ Happy ruins, the first trophy France 
ever beheld! The statues and triumphal arches, erected to the glory 
of the King, will not exalt it more than this temple of heresy overthrown 
by his piety !’ 

“ At Rome, the joy was universal. A 7e Deum was sung, in thanks- 
giving for the conversion of the Huguenots, and Pope Innocent XI. 
sent a brief to Louis XIV., in which he promised him the unanimous 
praises of the church. The arts concurred to celebrate this deplorable 
victory. In one of the brilliant saloons of Versailles is still seen a 
painting in which hideous forms fly at sight of the chalice. This 
masterpiece of Leseurs represents the sects vanquished by the Catholic 
Church, The provosts and sheriffs of Paris erected at the Hotel de 
Ville a brazen statue in honour of the King who had rooted out heresy. 
The bas reliefs displayed a frightful bat, whose large wings enveloped 
the works of Calvin and of Huss. On the statue was this inscription : 
Ludovico Magno, victori perpetuo, Ecclesiz ac Regum dignitatis asser- 
tori.* Medals were struck to perpetuate the memory of this fatal 
event. One of them represented Religion planting a cross on ruins, to 
mark the triumph of truth over error, with this legend, Religio victriz: 

. and this exergue, Templis Calvinianorum eversis, 1685.¢ Another 
represented Religion placing a crown on the head of the King, who 
leaned upon a rudder, and trampled heresy under foot, with this legend, 


* “To Louis the Great, ever victorious, the champion of the dignity of the Church 
and of Kings.” 


rts “ Religion Victorious: In memory of the overthrow of the Calvinistic temples. 
1. 
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which comprised at once an error and a lie: Ob victes centena millia 
Calvinianorum ad Ecclesiam revocata, 1685.” *— Weiss, pp. 92, 93. 


It is a remarkable fact, that, after all the boastings of his 
agents and flatterers, Louis XIV. found his pretended conver- 
sion of the Huguenots a miserable failure. With compara- 
tively trifling exceptions, those who remained in France, rather 
than conform to a religion which they had been taught to hate 
for its intolerance as well as to repudiate for its idolatry, pre- 
ferred to live without religious ordinances altogether; too 
many, we fear, sunk into the infidelity which marked the pro- 
gress of the eighteenth century; many others would travel three 
days’ journey to enjoy their beloved rites; and by degrees, as 
we learn from the invaluable report of M. Breteuil presented to 
Louis XVI., the Protestants increased so rapidly as nearly to 
replace the numbers they had lost on the field of martyrdom, 
and bythe emigration which followed the Revocation of the Edict. 
But the miseries entailed on the unhappy Protestants by this 
fatal step no tongue can tell. The persecution lasted till the 
middle of the last century. During this period, many of the 
Protestant ministers were executed; and under one pretext 
or another, thousands of the people were massacred. “ The 
Church in the Desert” furnishes stories of thrilling interest, 
to which the fictions of romance can afford no parallel. No 
tragedy can equal it in horrors,—down to that of Calas, so 
late as 1769,—which seems to hang over France to this 
day, like a black cloud, denouncing vengeance on the land 
where it was enacted. And yet Madame Maintenon could 
write,—“ The King is delighted at having completed the 
grand work of reuniting the heretics to the church. Father 
La Chaise promised that it would not cost a drop of blood, 
and M. de Louvois says the same thing.” “ Not a drop 
of blood!” exclaims Rulhiéres. “The court showed what the 
promise was worth. We shall not here recall the disastrous 
emigration which never stopped during seventy long years. We 
stay not to inquire how many thousands of men, women, and 
children perished amidst their dangers and fatigues in endea- 
vouring to escape. We shall only say, with Boulainsvilliers, 
that ten thousand men fell victims to fire, the wheel, and the 
gibbet. Begon, an intendant worthy of credit, states that in 
1698, the single diocese of Saintes had lost a hundred thousand 
inhabitants.” Time and space would fail us were we to attempt 
to depict a tithe of these sufferings. We can only darkly hint 
at the social degradation and civil death to which it consigned 
the Protestants of France during an entire century. Suffice it 
to say that the marriages of Protestants were declared invalid 


* “For two millions of Calvinists restored to the Church, 1685.” 
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unless they obtained the priestly benediction, and it was not till 
’ 1787 that these marriages were legalised ; and that they were 

ermitted neither to baptise their children, nor to bury their 
dead. Well might the same writer say, “If we heard of the 
existence of a nation, famous in the arts of peace and war, a 
model to surrounding nations in polished manners, liberty, and 
civilization ; and yet were told that a twentieth part of its 
citizens were kept by force within its frontiers, without religious 
worship, civil professions, or rights of citizenship ; married, and 
yet without wives ; fathers, and yet without heirs ; having no 
liberty, without violating the laws, to marry, to live or to die; 
what should we say of that nation? what would historians or 
travellers say of such a shocking contradiction between pre- 
tended civilization and inconceivable barbarism ?” 

It is at this point of the history that M. Weiss begins his 
work. The volume opens with an interesting account of the 
social condition of the French Protestants at the period of 
the Revocation. From this it appears that the greater part 
of the industry, enterprise, wealth, intelligence, and morality 
of the kingdom was decidedly Protestant. 

Instead of the usual plan of making a number of uncon- 
nected extracts, we shall allow M. Weiss to tell his story 
nearly in his own words, in answer to a few questions put by 
the Editorial ‘‘We.” 

Is it possible then, we exclaim, that the Huguenots of 
France were so wealthy and influential as they have been re- 
ported ? 

Why, replies M. Weiss, nothing is more easily demon- 
strated. Compelled to apply themselves to agriculture, trade, 
and manufacture, the Protestants displayed an activity, intelli- 
gence, and integrity, never surpassed. In Guienne they took 
possession of the whole wine trade; in Brouage and Oleron, 
a dozen Protestant families had the monopoly of the trade in 
salt and wine, which annually amounted to from 1,200,000 to 
1,500,000 livres. At Saucerre, by their persevering industry, 
and by the spirit of order that animated them, the Protestants 
became, as was admitted by the intendant, superior to the 
Catholics in numbers, wealth, and consideration. They had in 
many places almost the entire monopoly in the manufacture of 
woollen, of hardware, of hats, of paper, of linen, of leather, of 
silk, of gold and silver lace. But the best answer I can give 
to your question is to show the diminution in population and 
trade which followed the Revocation. It was in the large and 
flourishing mercantile towns of France that the Protestants 
chiefly dwelt, and many of these were nearly depopulated. 
The intendant of Rochelle, notwithstanding his desire not to 
displease the king, made, in 1699, the overwhelming avowal 
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that “this country is being insensibly destroyed by the dimi- 
nution of more than a third of its inhabitants.” The paper 
manufactures of Augoumois were reduced from sixty to sixteen 
mills. Of the 400 tanneries of Touraine, there remained in 
1698 but fifty-four. That province’s 8000 looms for the manu- 
facture of silken stuffs were reduced to 1200; its 40,000 work- 
men to 4000. Of its 3000 ribbon looms, not sixty remained. 
The population of Lyons was 90,000 souls in the time of its 
prosperity. In 1698 this number had diminished by nearly 
20,000. Of the 18,000 looms of stuff of all sorts, once at work 
in that city, there remained in 1698 scarcely 4000. In Alencon 
were about 4000 Protestants, who enriched it by their trade. 
The greater part of these, after selling their goods, went abroad 
with the proceeds. Let these serve as specimens of what 
took place over the kingdom.—Pp. 84-89. 

But, we ask, were all the refugees of the class you refer 
to,— weavers and artizans? 

Far from it, replies M. Weiss; they included men belong- 
ing to all the liberal and learned professions. Among the 
military, were such names as Marshal Schomberg and Admiral 
Duchesne, with an immense number of inferior officers, who 
all transferred their services to other countries; literary men 
and artists, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, and pastors without 
number. 

How was it possible, we inquire, considering the rigorous 
measures taken to prevent their emigration, that so many could 
have escaped? 

Oh! replies our author, little do we know of the terrors, 
privations, hardships, and horrors which attended the flight of 
the poor fugitives! But any thing seemed preferable to the 
disgusting barbarities of the Dragonades. 


“These barbarous cruelties did not slacken the emigration. All 
who hated servitude hastened to flee from French soil. They set out 
disguised as pilgrims, couriers, sportsmen with gun on shoulder, pea- 
sants driving cattle, porters carrying burthens, in footmen’s liveries, 
and in soldiers’ uniforms. The richest had guides, who, for sums 
varying from 1000 to 6000 livres, helped them to eross the frontier. 
The poor set out alone, choosing the least practicable roads, travelling 
by night, and passing the day in forests and caverns, sometimes in 
barns, or hidden under hay. The women resorted to similar artifices. 
They dressed themselves as servants, peasants, nurses; they wheeled 
barrows; they carried hods and burthens. The younger ones smeared 
or dyed their faces, to avoid attracting notice ; others put on the dress 
of lackeys, and followed on foot, through the mire, a guide on horse- 
back, who passed for their master. The Protestants of the sea-board 
got away in French, English, and Dutch merchant vessels, whose 
masters hid them under bales of goods and heaps of coals, and in 
empty casks, where they had only the bung-hole to breathe through. 
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There they remained, crowded one upon another, until the ship sailed. 
‘ Fear of discovery and of the galleys gave them courage to suffer. 
Persons brought up in every luxury, pregnant women, old men, 
invalids, and children, vied with each other in constancy to escape 
from their persecutors, often risking themselves in mere boats, upon 
voyages the thought of which would in ordinary times have made 
them shudder. A Norman gentleman, Count de Marancé, passed 
the Channel, in the depth of winter, with forty persons, amongst 
whom were several pregnant women, in a vessel of seven tons burthen. 
Overtaken by a storm, he remained long at sea, without provisions or 
hope of succour, dying of hunger; he, the countess, and all the pas- 
sengers reduced, for sole sustenance, to a little melted snow, with 
which they appeased their burning thirst, and moistened the parched 
lips of their weeping children, until they landed, half dead, upon 
England’s shores.” 


This, we reply, is truly pitiable; yet we have observed that, 
to form a just idea of such scenes, there is nothing like 
singling out an example, like Sterne’s captive. 

True. Let me give you one case as a sample of thousands. 
It is that of a young woman, Judith Manigault :— 


“We left our home in the night time, leaving the soldiers in bed, 
and abandoning to them our house and all that it contained. Doubt- 
ing not that they would seek us every where, we hid for ten days at 
Romans in Dauphiné, in the house of a good woman who was sure not 
to betray us. After embarking at London (where they arrived after a 
long circuit through Germany and Holland), we had all manner of 
misfortunes. The scarlet fever broke out on board; several of our 
people died, and amongst them our old mother. We touched at the 
Bermuda islands, where the vessel that conveyed us was seized. We 
spent all our money there, and it was with great difficulty that we ob- 
tained a passage by another ship. In Carolina fresh mishaps awaited 
us. At the end of eighteen months, we lost our eldest brother, who 
sank under such unusual fatigues, so that, since our departure from 
France, we had suffered all that it is possible to suffer. I was six 
months without tasting bread, working the while like a slave; and for 
three or four years, I never had wherewith completely to satisfy my 
hunger. And yet,” added this woman, in a spirit of admirable resig- 
nation, “God has done great things for us, in giving us strength to 
support these trials.” —(P. 296.) 


If you are fond of deeds of chivalrous daring, take the fol- 
lowing sketch of the peasant Cavalier :— 


“« Born near Anduze, the son of poor peasants, he was barely twenty- 
one years old when he had already displayed rare talent for that war 
of surprises and ambuscades, whose bloody episodes remind one of the 
atrocities of the war of the Albigenses. He was not a man of impos- 
ing appearance, but he had, according to Villars, surprising firmness 
and good sense. He knew how to marshal his troops for the fight as 
well as the most intelligent officers. Compelled at last to abandon 
an unequal strife, he made a treaty with Villars, and went to Paris, 
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where the mob, eager to behold him, thronged the streets he rode 
through, and extemporised a triumph which scandalised St Simon. 
Taken to Versailles, and admitted into Louis XIV.’s presence, he 
dared to justify the Cévenol revolt, alleging the cruelties of Montreval, 
and claimed the performance of Marshal Villars’ promises. The King 
in vain exhorted him to be converted. He resisted the importunity of 
Chamillard, who sharply reproached him for having refused the honour 
of being the King’s proselyte, and offered him a pension of fifteen hun- 
dred livres for his father, and the rank of major-general for himself. ‘Do 
you suppose,” he added, ‘ that the King’s religion can be false? Would 
God bless him as he does?’ ‘ Monseigneur,’ replied Cavalier, ‘ Ma- 
hometanism has possessed a great part of this earth. I do not judge 
the designs of God.’ ‘I see that you are an obstinate Huguenot,’ 
said the minister ; and, dismissing him, he desired the cabinet courier 
who had accompanied him on his journey to show him the splendours 
of Versailles. Taken afterwards to Macon, and thence sent to Brisach, 
in Alsatia, Cavalier feared that there was an intention of imprisoning 
him in that fortress for the rest of his days. He at once als up his 
mind to quit France, as so many thousands of refugees had done; and 
on arriving at Onan, a village about three leagues from the frontier, in 
a wooded country favourable to escape, he warned his companions, and 
fled with them at nightfall. The fugitives entered the principality of 
Montbéliard, thence passed into the Porentrui, and so on to Lausanne. 
After a short stay at Berne, Cavalier left for Holland, where he received 
the rank of colonel. The exiled camisards crowded to his call, eager 
to serve under a chief already so celebrated, and hoping perhaps one 
day to return with him to their native land. After serving for some 
time in Italy, Cavalier was sent to Spain. At the memorable battle of 
Almanza, where Berwick, born English, and become French by a 
revolution, was opposed to the Marquis of Ruvigny, born a French- 
man, and converted into an Englishman by persecution, Cavalier’s 
regiment, composed entirely of Protestant refugees, found itself opposed 
to a Catholic regiment which had perhaps shared in the pitiless war of 
the Cevennes. As soon as the two French corps recognised each other, 
they charged with the bayonet, disdaining to fire, and slew each other 
with such fury that, according to Berwick’s testimony, not more than 
three hundred men survived. Cavalier’s regiment was but seven hun- 
dred strong; and if, as is probable, the Catholic regiment was com- 
plete, its almost total destruction was a bloody glorification of Cévenol 
valour. Marshal Berwick, who had witnessed so many fierce encoun- 
ters, never spoke of this tragical event without visible emotion.” 


And how were these poor fugitives received by the Govern- 
ments to whom they fled for refuge ¢ 

Uniformly with open arms. Prussia, and the smaller 
states of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, England, and Ame- 
rica, vied with each other in weleoming, nay inviting to their 
shores these men of conscience. Self-interest combined with 
sympathy in this act of hospitality. Among those who first 
saw how much his country would be benefited by emigrants so 
enterprising and industrious, was Frederick- William, Elector 
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of Brandenburg. To the Edict of Revocation, he hastened to 
' yespond by the Edict of Potsdam. “Touched,” he said, “ with 
just compassion for those who suffer for the gospel, and for 
the purity of the faith that we possess in common with them, 
we offer to the said Frenchmen a safe and free retreat in our 
dominions, and declare to them with what rights and advan- 
tages we propose to endow them, in order to relieve them, 
and make some amends for the calamities with which Provi- 
dence has thought fit to visit so considerable a part of His 
Church.” Accordingly he had agents appointed to receive 
them and bear their expenses ; he gave them free houses, and 
exempted them from all taxes. Farmers had lands offered 
them; noblemen, dignities; soldiers, promotions. The ex- 
penses thus entailed were enormous; but said Frederick- 
William, “TIT will sell my plate sooner than let them lack 
assistance.” And he was amply rewarded for his beneficence. 
Crowds of all ranks of refugees betook themselves to his pro- 
tection,—men of the first eminence in the army, navy, juris- 
prudence, and literature, accompanied by manufacturers, 
tanners, hat-makers, glovers, glass-workers, button-makers, 
tinmen, goldsmiths and jewellers, embroiderers, and merchants 
of all kinds. Prussia rose, from a secondary and dependent 
state, into a flourishing kingdom. I need not say that Eng- 
land was equally cordial in receiving the fugitives. They 
found an asylum at Spitalfields in London; at Edinburgh, 
they settled in a district which from them was named Picardy. 
Wherever they went they carried with them the seeds of 
wealth and prosperity. 

Surely, we observe, the infatuated monarch must have dis- 
covered his mistake on seeing this desperate retreat from his 
dominions, and how gladly those whom he had expelled were 
welcomed by other nations ? 

That he did, replies M. Weiss, very soon after the Edict 
had passed. He employed agents in all directions to bribe 
them to return. For example, by his orders, Bonrepaus spent 
about four hundred crowns to tempt the Ipswich workmen to 
return to France. 

And were these offers accepted ? 

In very few cases, indeed. They preferred remaining 
where they were; and English commerce profited by the 
impulse given by the refugees to the national manufactures. 
The export trade of France thus received a severe blow, from 
which it has not yet recovered.—(P. 261.) They gradually 
lost all regard for their native country which had cast them out, 
and even fought against their countrymen, 

Indeed ! we exclaim; to what occasion do you refer? 

I might refer, says M. Weiss, to the aid which they 
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rendered to William of Orange when he came over to England 
at the Revolution. The refugees formed the most efficient and 
intrepid of the troops by which that monarch was attended. 
The brave old Schomberg fell nobly fighting at their head in the 
battle of the Boyne. ‘Come, my friends,” cried he, addressing 
the refugees, “bear in mind your courage and your resentment; 
yonder are your persecutors !” Animated by these words, they 
impetuously charged and broke the French regiments opposite 
to them, commanded by the Duke of Lauzun. The venerable 
hero fell, mortally struck, but with his dying eyes he looked 
upon the flight of James II.’s soldiers. He was eighty-two 
years of age. 

Why, it appears from this, say we, that we are indebted 
to the refugees from Popish persecution in France for our 
deliverance from Popery and despotism in England ! 

Even so; and let me add, that wherever the cause of liberty 
was at stake, there the French refugees were found on its 
side; for in the American struggle for independence they 
fought against England, and contributed, in no small degree, 
to the triumphs of Washington. 

And now, as we must bring our interesting communication 
to a close, after having followed the fugitives over the whole 
world, will you express in a few words your opinion of the 

eneral influence they have exerted ? 

“Of the great religious emigration from France,” says M. 
Weiss, “ there now remain but a small number of churches, 
scattered far and wide, and still speaking the language of their 
founders. Most of the exiled families have long since disap- 
peared. When we contemplate the inevitable dissolution of 
their scattered communities, we may regret that there was not 
found, in the first instance, some one chief, of a family suffi- 
ciently illustrious, and of authority sufficiently great, to rally 
all the exiles under one banner. Realising Coligny’s idea, he 
might have led them to America, and there have founded a 
vast empire. Providence decided otherwise. The fugitives, 
dispersed over the world, unconsciously became the agents of 
His mysterious will. They were destined, especially in Ame- 
rica, to temper Puritan fanaticism, to foster the germ and to 
favour the triumph of that spirit of independence, regulated 
by law, of which the United States to-day present the magni- 
ficent example; in Europe, to develop for Prussia, to increase 
for Holland and England, the elements of power and prosperity 
contained in those three countries, whose present greatness is 
in some respects, and to a certain extent, their work. What 
the foreigner gained, France lost. The kingdom that Henry 
IV., Richelieu, and Mazarin transmitted to Louis XIV., 
covered with glory, powerful by its arms, preponderant abroad, 
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tranquil and contented at home, he transmitted to his successor 

humbled, enfeebled, dissatisfied, prepared to undergo the reac- 
tion of the regency, and of the whole of the eighteenth century, 
and thus placed upon the fatal slope leading to the Revolution of 
1789.”—(Pp. 585-587.) 

Many thanks to you, M. Weiss, for your truly interesting 
volume. We are happy to assure you that it has been admir- 
ably translated. It has endeared to us, more than ever, the 
memory of the Protestants of France. It has held up the 
mirror to Providence, and disclosed scenes of its past doings, 
from which princes and priests would do well to take a lesson 
for the future. It teaches the persecutor to cease from boast- 
ing, and the persecuted never to despair. It has unfolded to 
us, in a documentary form, beyond all disputing, the malignant 
influence of Popery on the peace and prosperity of communi- 
ties; and, at the same time, revealing the undying principles 
of the Protestant faith, it holds out the blessed prospect that 
these are yet destined to mould the fates of society, to cleanse 
its bosom of that “ perilous stuff” which weighs upon its vitals, 
and to ameliorate the condition of the human family. 


Art. VII.—Gallery of the Chief Living Theologians of the Uni- 


versities of Germany. 


[THE following series of tableaux by Dr Schaff was published 
in German in the course of last year, in the ‘“ Deutsche Kir- 
chenfreund,” the organ of the German Churches in the United 
States. We present an abridged translation of it to our read- 
ers, under the impression that the information which it contains 
respecting many of the most celebrated living theologians of 
Germany will be found both interesting and useful. Dr Schaff 
writes with all the advantage of one who is not only familiar 
with the writings of his distinguished countrymen, but who has 
enjoyed personal intercourse, more or less intimate, with the 
most of them. Allowance, however, will require to be made 
for the natural partiality with which he views them, for the 
thoroughly German standard by which he estimates their 
merits, and for the occasional introduction of his development 
theory, referred to in a previous paper in this Number. ] 


I. BERLIN. 


The university of Berlin was founded so late as the year 
1810; but in a short time,—partly through the liberality of its 
founder, Frederick William III., who gave for its use, besides 
many other privileges, a magnificent building in the finest part 
of the city, not far from the royal palace; partly from the 
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advantage of its position in the capital of the kingdom ; but 
above all from a rare union of the highest talents in all its 
faculties,—it had the good fortune to attain to an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity, and to take rank as the metropolis of 
German science and learning. There have taught together, 
or in succession, and in part still teach, theologians such as 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Marheineke, and De Wette ; jurists 
such as Savigny, Heffter, Puchta, and Stahl; philosophers 
such as Fichte, Hegel, Steffens, and Schelling; philologists 
and investigators of antiquity such as Béckh, Lachmann, the 
two Grimms, and Lepsius; historians like Raumer, Ranke, and 
Pertz; naturalists and physicians like Ehrenberg, Miiller, 
Schénlein, and others,—illustrious names which enjoy in their 
several departments a European fame, and even in the New 
World are pronounced with respect and admiration. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, the number of its teachers, includ- 
ing the private-tutors ( privat-docenten ), exceeds 150, and that 
of the students 2000, so that it has recovered from the troubles 
of the revolution of 1848. The theological faculty has indeed 
recently lost its greatest celebrity, Dr Neander ; but it is still 
one of the first, if not the very first in the world. It reckons 
at present five ordinary professors,—T westen, Strauss, Nitzsch, 
Hengstenberg, Lehnerdt, in addition to several extraordinary 
professors and private tutors. 


Dr Twesten. 


Dr Twesten was called from Kiel to sueceed Schleiermacher 
(who died in 1834), as professor of systematic theology, espe- 
cially of dogmatics. Coming after the most gifted and cele- 
brated, though by no means the most orthodox theologian of 
recent times, his position was a very difficult one,—and he had 
to meet demands of the largest kind, such as could only be sa- 
tisfied by a natural genius as rare as that of his predecessor. 
And if in this respect he is inferior to him, he deserves, on the 
other hand, a decided preference with respect to his theolo- 
gical views, which are better adapted to meet the practical 
wants of students, and to promote the edification of the church, 
than the most able, acute, and stimulating hypotheses. Twes- 
ten feels indeed, as is meet, the greatest respect and gratitude 
towards Schleiermacher, and, in a general sense, belongs to his 
school, the peculiarity of which may be described in a few 
words to be this,—that it strives to reconcile Christianity with 
the scientific culture of the age, revelation with reason, and 
our sense of God with our consciousness of nature; and in 
this effort it makes the personal Christ the living centre of the 
whole of theology, and leads back the latter from the abstract 
theories of rationalism and supernaturalism, as well as of 
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Hegelian intellectualism, to the living fountain of Christian ex- 
‘perience, or of the so-called Christian consciousness—this ex- 
perience, however, being viewed with too decided a preference 
for the subjective element, while the objective elements of 
biblical teaching and the teaching of the church are denied 
their full claims. Twesten defends, in his Introduction to 
Dogmatics, the fundamental idea of Schleiermacher with re- 
spect to the essence of religion, which, in our view, is a one- 
sided one, and which Morell has recently endeavoured to 
naturalise in England, although with a misunderstanding of it 
of no small importance, and, as it seems, without much success, 
—this idea, namely, that the essence of religion is neither 
thought nor volition—neither theory nor practice—but feeling, 
—the feeling of absolute dependence upon God,* operating 
afterwards, it is true, upon both the other active powers of 
thought and volition. Against this definition, the very same 
objection of one-sidedness may be raised which Schleiermacher 
brings against the other two, which place the essence of re- 
ligion either onesidedly in knowledge, or as onesidedly in voli- 
tion; and the only true view appears to us to be this—that 
the essence of religion consists in the communion of the whole 
man with God—both as feeling, thinking, and willing; that it 
is a life,—and, upon the specially Christian platform, a new 
supernatural life of regeneration—the life of Christ in man— 
which is designated to interpenetrate and to glorify equally all 
the parts and powers of the natural life, head, heart, and will, 
and eventually even the body itself, and which is quite as much 
a life of freedom in God, as a life of dependence upon God. 
But Twesten, while agreeing in the main with Schleiermacher 
in his feeling-theory, lays more stress than he does upon the 
element of knowledge’; and what is still more important, upon 
the knowledge which is apprehended by a sound faith. This 
shows itself especially in the second volume of his Dogmatics, 
which succeeded the first in 1837, after an interval of eleven 
years. There the predilection is evident which he feels for the 
old Protestant, and especially the Lutheran theology, which 
reduced the ideas of the Reformation to a well-arranged system; 
and in that work the spirit of the Schleiermacher school only 
serves to give a new life to the reproduction of the Lutheran 
scholasticism of the 17th century,—to clothe with flesh and 
blood, so to speak, the skeleton of its acute definitions and 

* The feeling of absolute dependence, and not “ the absolute feeling of dependence,” 
as Morell, in “The Philosophy of Religion,” erroneously translates the phrase of 
Schleiermacher, “*Schlechthiniges Abhangigkeitsgefiihl,” although Schleiermacher's 
exacter definition of it, and his whole explanation, (Dogmatik Th. I. § 4,) proves clearly 
enough that the absolute belongs to the dependence and not to the feeling. This is 
an important difference, for we cannot, with any propriety, speak of an absolute feeling. 


The objections, therefore, which have been made to Morell’s doctrine, in this respect, 
have weight indeed, as against him, but none at all as against Schleiermacher, 
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distinetions—to adapt it to the advanced modern taste, and to 
the scientific views of the present day,—an adaptation, however, 
which involves several peculiar modifications and develop- 
ments of the old system. For Twesten by no means regards 
the old Lutheran orthodoxy as infallible and incapable of im- 
provement. Substantially, it is true, he goes back to the 
symbolical books, herein departing from the example of 
Schleiermacher, and casting away his heretical views; but this 
retrogressive movement is, at the same time, an advance,—an 
advance corresponding to the progress made since the time of 
Schleiermacher in the needs of the Protestant theology and 
church. Another point in which he departs from the strict 
spirit of confessionalism, is his attachment, though with a pre- 
ponderance of the Lutheran spirit, to the union of the two 
confessions in the Prussian church. Upon this subject he ex- 
presses himself very distinctly in the preface to the second 
volume, page 15, in the following words:— 


“ It was the great error of the older Lutheran theologians,—but not 
of the Lutheran alone, but more or less of all alike,—that they would 
only suffer trees of one kind to grow within the enclosure of the church, 
at least of the Lutheran church. No one can more deeply regret than I 
do that the two evangelical churches kept themselves apart, that the 
Melancthonian type of doctrine was excluded, and that a Calixtus, an 
Arndt, a Spener, were encountered by such violent hostilities. No one 
can more heartily rejoice than I do, that in this respect a new era has ar- 
rived,—that ina large part of Germany, both Lutheran and Reformed 
have come to an understanding with one another (I assume from real 
conviction, and not from any compulsion done to conscience, ) to consider 
their confessional differences as no hindrance to church fellowship,— 
that, where people are assured of agreement in the chief points of the 
gospel, they do not stand upon the letter of symbolical forms, in order 
to recognise each other as of one mind and spirit. Only it should not 
be overlooked that the old Lutheran doctrine must also have its right 
to be recognised and represented; and that when men claim liberty for 
every other view, but grudge it to this one, they act not less onesidedly 
and intolerantly than they blame it for having done. The theology of 
the present age, indeed, is by no means a mere reiteration of the old ; 
but while, according to Schleiermacher, it concerns the sound and 
vigorous life of the church, that both tendencies should be represented 
in it,—both the tendeney which insists upon the permanent importance 
and reality of the old, which is often too lightly set aside, and the 
tendency which labours to cast every thing into a new shape,—yet is it 
more the first of these tendencies than the second, to which the theology 
of our times adheres.” 


The dogmatie position of Twesten may-therefore be briefly 
indicated thus—the scholastic Lutheran orthodoxy of the 
seventeenth century, melted down and moulded anew by the 
scientific influence of Schleiermacher, and by the spirit of the 
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evangelical union. The great and invaluable points of superi- 
' ority in his system, so far as it has appeared, are above all, its 
accuracy, thorough solidity, and transparent clearness, He 
writes nothing which he has not first considered on all sides— 
searched in every corner, and thoroughly digested. This pe- 
culiarity of his mind, which is connected with his strict con- 
scientiousness, is no doubt also the reason of the remarkable 
slowness with which the excellent, and, in its kind, invaluable 
work, advances. The first edition of the first volume appeared 
so long ago as the year 1826, and even yet the work is not 
carried farther than the Angelology. The whole of the An- 
thropology, the Christology, the Soteriology, and the Eschat- 
ology, is yet wanting; and as caution, solidity, and conscien- 
tiousness are wont to grow with years and experience, the 
work perhaps may never be completed in his lifetime. It 
would be exceedingly unjust to find fault with the author on 
this account. It is rather to be traced, as already said, to a 
moral feature of his character. But Dr Twesten’s inferiority 
in literary fertility to many other less gifted and less learned 
contemporaries is compensated by his zealous activity as an 
academic teacher, in which capacity he is distinguished, in a 
high degree, by an animated style of delivery, and by a rare 
gift of exposition. As a member of consistory, and an able 
man of business, he exercises a salutary conservative influence 
upon the government of the church. 


Dr Nitzsch. 


Dr Nitzsch was called from Bonn to Berlin several years ago, 
to succeed Marheineke. He takes rank among the first theo- 
logians of the present day, and is, moreover, a person of dis- 
tinguished moral excellence, of impressive seriousness of cha- 
racter, and unassuming worth. He, too, belongs to the school 
of Schleiermacher, in the wider sense of the term, when it is 
viewed as including those theologians who have been more or 
less touched by the stimulating influence of that mighty genius, 
but who still, at the same time, possess a high degree of in- 
dependence, and deviate from many of his peculiar views and 
innovations. Nitzsch has gone beyond him especially in this, 
that he lays much more stress than he did upon the practical 
_and biblical elements of religion and theology, as Twesten 
does upon the theoretical and orthodox church divinity. 
While Twesten has gone back chiefly to the Lutheran church 
doctrine, Nitzsch, in his best-known work, “ The System of 
Christian Doctrine” (5th edition, 1844), has given with com- 
pressed brevity an exhibition of dogmatics and ethics in their 
organic connection (without, however, intending to disapprove 
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of the separate exhibition of these two departments which 
has been usual since the time of Calixt), these being drawn 
purely from the Holy Scriptures and the Christian conscious- 
ness, accompanied, however, with frequent references, some- 
times in the way of opposition, and at other times in the way 
of approval, to the more recent systems and ideas, especially 
to those of a speculative kind. He is a Lutheran by descent; 
but partly through Schleiermacher’s influence, and partly from 
his having laboured for many years in the Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia, he has imbibed a good deal of the spirit of the 
Reformed Church, at least in constitutional questions, besides 
being one of the most zealous defenders of the Union. The 
talent of clear, transparent exposition and analysis, which we 
have applauded in his colleague, is almost entirely wanting to 
him. He is fond of brief hints,—abrupt, aphoristic, and not 
unfrequently enigmatical and obscure; but, as an offset te 
this, he is stimulating and suggestive, and scatters around 
him pregnant seeds of thought as materials for the indepen- 
dent elaboration of other minds. On account of this differ- 
ence of plan, compass, and mode of treatment and exhibition, 
the dogmatie treatises of Twesten and Nitzsch serve as mu- 
tual supplements to each other; and an absolute preference 
ean be assigned to neither. 

Nitzsch writes also a good deal for the theological journals, 
and contributed his assistance to establish the ‘ Studien und 
Kritiken ;” later, the “ Bonner Monatschrift;” and, last of 
all, in connection with Miiller and Neander, the “ Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft und Christliches 
Leben.” Of these periodical essays, his Protestant reply to 
Mohler’s Symbolik, which afterwards appeared in the form of 
a volume, is the best known, although we are of opinion that 
that celebrated production can only be completely answered 
by a work of similar extent, following it into all its argu- 
ments. Still, even Mohler himself expressed great respect 
for this work of his opponent, and had formed the design of 
defending himself at full length against it, when his death oc- 
curred to prevent him. Last of all, Nitzsch has published a 
System of Practical Theology, which contains very much that 
is new and worthy of consideration, although we must own 
that we have not hitherto been able to examine it very care- 
fully. He has no gift of popular eloquence, but his sermons, 
many of which have appeared in print, are exceedingly in- 
structive and edifying to thinking readers. As a member of 
consistory, he takes part in the government of the Prussian 
Church ; he feels a lively interest in all the practical. church 
questions of Germany at the present time; was one of the 
principal speakers at the Berlin General Synod in 1846, and 
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also at the last meeting of the German Kirchentag, where he 
defended the principles of the Presbyterial and Synodal Con- 
stitution of the Reformed Church. The last production of 
his which we have read (with the exception of some essays in 
the journals) is the Funeral Oration on Neander, which he de- 
livered on the 17th July 1850, in the aula of the University 
of Berlin; and the conclusion of which we will here add, as 
being very characteristic both of his high moral tone, and his 
often remarkably abrupt style :— 


“ Still he (Neander) stands before us like the man who, from one 
watch of the night to another, looks out for the breaking of the day. 
Still do we see him verifying before our eyes the word, ‘Seek that 
which is above, not that which is on the earth.’ And who is there 
among us—what youth, what man, what individual ealled to honour- 
able aims—who would not need to set true greatness before his eyes, and 
to see the truth confirmed, that the root of greatness is simplicity and 
humility? Well! He who gave him hath taken him away. The 
Lord’s name be praised! Ave pia anima! I add no more.” 


Dr Hengstenberg. 


Dr Hengstenberg, who has now laboured for more thantwenty 
years in the university of Berlin, is, of all the German theolo- 
gians, next to Neander and Tholuck, the best known and the 
most highly esteemed in foreign countries, especially in England 
and America. More than all of them, he suits in his doctrinal 
views the taste of the Presbyterians and the Puritans, who else, 
it is well known, have strong prejudices against the modern 
German literature, and charge it sometimes with neology, some- 
times with transcendentalism and mysticism, sometimes with 
crypto-catholicism. Hengstenberg also recommends himself to 
them by the Calvinistic cast of his personality, so to speak, which 
comes out in the uncompromising tone, stern often to rugged- 
ness, of all his writings. Although he is by no means a dis- 
ciple of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and is a 
decided friend and defender of the Ausburg Confession, he has 
nevertheless, we think, of all the German divines, the most 
resemblance to that great Genevan reformer, who exercised an 
influence upon the Protestantism of the French and English 
nations almost as great as that of Luther upon the Germans. 
Hengstenberg, as I have myself several times heard him remark, 
regards Luther as the greater reformer of the two, and Calvin 
as the greater theologian; and, as an exegetic divine, he has 
unquestionably formed himself chiefly upon the model of the 
latter. But in one very important point he differs decided] 
both from Calvin and from the predominant spirit of English 
theology, viz., in the polemical attitude of the latter against 
the Papaey. While this hostility is an almost indispensable 
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element of the Puritanic and Presbyterian orthodoxy and 
piety, and imparts to them, from beginning to end, a decided 
anti-Catholic character, it all but entirely disappears in Heng- 
stenberg. He holds fast, it is true, with the greatest decision, 
to the fundamental doctrines of the Reformation, but he thinks 
that the state of things at the present day differs essentially 
from that of the sixteenth century, and that now it is not the 
Papacy, but Rationalism and Infidelity, in its different forms, 
which is the greatest and most dangerous enemy of the Evan- 
gelical Church. Hence, also, his implacable enmity against the 
spirit of insurrection and revolution, which he looks upon as a 
produet of modern infidelity, while in the Catholic Church he 
sees a great conservative power, and one, with all its errors, 
still agreeing with orthodox Protestantism in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity,—a power which stands on the side of 
Christ against the Antichristianism of modern times; while 
Puritanism, on the contrary, sees precisely in the Pope the 
true Antichrist, and therefore has a sympathy with all the 
revolutions of Europe, because anticjpating from their victory 
the overthrow of Romanism. This view of Hengstenberg must, 
of course, have an influence upon his learned and instructive 
Exposition of the Revelation of John, which he wrote in the 
midst of the revolutionary storms of 1848 and 1849, and, as 
one can clearly trace, with constant reference to them; and we 
discern this influence in his denial of the existenee of any refer- 
ences in the book to the Popedom, in his referring the Apoca- 
lyptic Beast to the ancient heathenism, and in his assigning the 
commencement of the millennial reign to the triumph of 
Christianity over the latter. This view of the millennium will, 
however, meet with decided opposition, even among those 
evangelical theologians who agree with him in the main in 
rejecting the anti-Popish interpretation. 

Hengstenberg’s theology has throughout a polemical and 
apologetic character. It took its rise in an inexorable anta- 
gonism against rationalism, and it has experienced more 
violent attacks from the latter than have fallen to the lot of 
any other evangelical theologian of recent times. He hates 
all middle courses, distinguishes between faith and unbelief in 
the sharpest manner, and is wont to come forward with a 
severity, decision, and stern firmness of character, which, on 
the one hand, reminds us of the courage of the Old Testament 
prophets and martyrs as witnesses for God, but which, on the 
other hand, not seldom degenerates into harshness and in- 
justice, and has alienated from him, more or less, even such 
men as Neander and the whole school of Schleiermacher. Still, 
it never fails to have an invigorating effect in times like the 
present, which are by no means distinguished by any super- 
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. abundance of such firmness of character, to meet with one 
who is “every inch a man,” who, with body and soul, and with 
no mean by-ends in view, fights for that which to him has the 
validity of sacred truth and conviction. And such a conflict 
was quite indispensable for the interests of scriptural theology 
in Germany. Hengstenberg, however, in the intercourse of 
private life, although very decided and dogmatical in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, is still a highly refined and amiable 
character, thoroughly true and trustworthy in his friendships, 
and exceedingly ready to be helpful, in every way, to young 
theologians. A person going for the first time to his lectures 
will be exceedingly disappointed to find, that, instead of hear- 
ing a lion-like voice of thunder, he listens to a fine, half-singing, 
silvery tone. 

Hengstenberg’s main strength lies in the criticism and exe- 
gesis of the Old Testament. It is well known that the ra- 
tionalism of a De Wette, a Gesenius, a Bohlen, a Lengerke, 
a Vatke, and others, had cut in pieces the prophetical and 
historical writings of the Old Testament with the knife of a 
very arbitrary but learned and acute criticism, and had sought 
to represent them as productions of a later time which had 
been smuggled into the canon, with the view of robbing them 
of their higher divine character, and to reduce them to the 
category of ordinary human productions. Had this proceeding 
succeeded, it would have been all over with Protestantism, yea, 
with Christianity itself, which rests upon the basis of these 
sacred religious documents. The question then here raised 
was one of life and death; the same was agitated, at the very 
same time, upon the still more important field of the New 
Testament, in the controversies respecting the origin and the 
genuineness of the Gospels and the Epistles. Then it was that 
Hengstenberg, as Professor of the Exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment, made it his business to defend the genuineness and in- 
tegrity of the most important books of the Jewish canon; 
above all of the Pentateuch, of Daniel, and of Zechariah; and 
these “ Beitrage zur Einleitung in’s A. Test.” (3 vols.) —*“Con- 
tributions to the Introduction to the Old Testament”—belong 
to the most learned and acute investigations ever made in this 
field, and are on the whole a triumphant defence of the ortho- 
dox view, although it must be confessed that he disposes of 
many difficulties rather by dogmatic assertion than by satis- 
factory, scientific argument, and that he not unfrequently treats 
his opponents with overmuch contempt. Equally valuable is 
his “Christology of the Old Testament,” in 3 vols., i.¢., @ 
Defence and Exposition of the Messianic Prophecies, from the 
first promise down to the expiration of prophecy. In the 
course of this work, his view of prophecy, which at first was 
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somewhat mechanical, undergoes important modifications, be- 
comes more spiritual and organic, and recognises the idea of 
a gradual development of revelation ; so that, notwithstanding 
all the opposition in principle existing between him and mo- 
dern theories, he has by no means remained wholly uninfluenced 
even by them. A.proof of this is furnished especially by his 
little work on the prophecies of Balaam, in which he entirely 
gives up the old orthodox interpretation. His last work upon 
the Old Testament is an extended Commentary, in 4 vols., 
upon the Psalms, whieh, on the whole, may perhaps be consi- 
dered the best which has appeared since the days of Calvin. 
Here also his polemical character goes more into the back- 
ground, and the space thereby obtained is filled with a multi- 
tude of practical and edifying observations. In all probability 
some farther Commentaries upon the Old Testament may still 
be looked for from his pen, as he is not yet much above fifty 
years of age. Unfortunately these works are too voluminous 
and extended for general circulation ; but for the learned world 
they possess a value all the more enduring on that account. 

Very recently, Hengstenberg has entered also the domain 
of New Testament exegesis, and has made choice of the book 
which stands in closest connection with his Old Testament in- 
vestigations, viz., the Revelation of John. His recently pub- 
lished commentary on this book is intended for a wider eircle 
of readers, and includes therefore a smaller proportion of 
learned and critical material, while a very large amount of 
practical matter is introduced instead. -It will probably not 
haveto wait long for an Englishtranslation,* although, as already 
mentioned, Hengstenberg departs in essential points from the 
_ prevailing puritanic interpretation of that enigmatical book; 
which is true also of Stuart’s Commentary, this work bein 
chiefly derived from German sources (Herder, Eichhorn, Liicke, 
Ewald, and others). 

By his polemical, apologetical, and exegetical writings upon 
the Old Testament, Hengstenberg has become the head of a 
school which, for about twenty years back, has laboured with 
great energy and success upon the elucidation of every thing 
connected with the theology and literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the spirit of that believing scientific theology which has 
arisen out of the conflict with rationalism. To this sehool belong 
—although with many deviations of opinion on single points, 
and each with gifts and points of ee peculiarly his own 
—Hivernick (who died, alas! too early), Ranke, the brother 
of the celebrated historian, Delitzsch and Hoffmann in Erlangen, 
Baumgarten in Rostock, Oehler in Breslau, Kurtz formerly in 
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Mitau, now in Dorpat, and others besides. In addition to his 
labours in the field of erudite science, Hengstenberg, it is well 
known, has been the conductor, since the year 1827, of a 
periodical paper—the “‘ Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung ;” and 
has thereby, with the assistance of coadjutors of great ability 
(such as Otto and Ludwig von Gerlach, Tholuck, Steiger, 
Gdéschel, Lange, Vilmar, Leo, and others), exercised an im- 
portant influence upon the recent life of the church in Prussia; 
and in Germany at large. However much there may be to 
censure in the frequently uncharitable and bitter tone of the 
polemics of this journal, nobody can deny that it is one of the 
most able and solidly valuable of German periodicals, and that 
it not unfrequently contains articles of enduring value. It 
sprang originally from the school of Pietism; but it afterwards 
assumed a decidedly ecclesiastical hue. In 1848 and 1849, it 
was perhaps too much taken up with politics, and was full of 
unsparing assaults upon all democratical and revolutionary 
movements, to the length even of attacking the worthy pastors 
of Holstein, who,. however, appear to have taken up a hostile 
position against the anti-German regulations of Denmark, and 
to have forfeited thereby their offices and emoluments, entirely 
for conscience’ sake, and upon the ground of ancient rights. 
Within the last few years, however, with the altered state of 
things, the Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung has again returned 
to its proper theological and ecclesiastical vocation, in which 
it pleases us greatly better than when employed in the service 
of absolutist reaction. 


The other members of the Theological Faculty of Berlin are 
much less known as authors. Dr F. Strauss, the author of 
the “ Glockenténe” (carefully to be distinguished from the 
Wurtemberger, Dr David Frederick Strauss, the author of the 
notorious “ Leben Jesu”), has read lectures for some years, 
with almost youthful freshness, in the different branches of 
practical theology, in which he is in possession of much expe- 
rience, and of views at once original, stimulating, and decidedly 
evangelical; he is besides an animated and spirit-stirring pulpit 
orator, a member of the upper ecclesiastical board, court and 
cathedral-preacher, and an intimate friend of the king, upon 
whom he is said to exercise much influence. Dr Lehnerdt was 
. recently called from Konigsberg to fill the place of the late 
Neander, in the department of church history. He too is a 
man of decided faith, and is said to have a distinguished talent 
for teaching, which was probably the reason of his removal to 
Berlin, for, so far as I know, he has not yet written any thing 
of importance. It is very unfair to judge of the greatness of 
an academical teacher only by his published works, as is often 
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done, especially in Germany. A man may be an extremely pro- 
ductive writer, and yet a very mediocre professor, and vice versa. 


Il. HALLE. 


The university of Halle, founded in 1694, is not, as a whole, 
upon so large a scale as that of Berlin, but in the theological 
department it has a larger number of teachers and students, 
owing to its union with the university of Wittenberg, and the 
acquisition of its stipends. ., During the former half of the last 
century, it was the principal seat of the pietism of Spener and 
Francke, but from the time of Semler, the father of German 
neology, it fell into the hands of rationalism, which continued 
down to the year 1830 to exercise there an almost unlimited 
mastery. The venerable Knapp was long the only evangelical 
teacher in the place, and although his learning and piety, 
working on quietly, were not without a blessing, he was 
thrown into the shade by the celebrity of Gesenius and 
Wegscheider, who continued almost to the end of their lives to 
be the guides of the theological students, and to make them 
systematically disqualified, as we may well affirm, for the office ~ 
of the evangelical ministry. That Gesenius should have gained 
so mighty an influence is not to be wondered at, considerin 
his great merits in the departments of Hebrew grammar ant 
lexicography, as well as his distinguished talent for teaching, 
and his entertaining wit; but that Wegscheider—the good- 
tempered, but dull, dry, and tedious Wegscheider—could at one 
time gather round him hundreds of admiring listeners, is 
hardly conceivable at this time of day. He was doomed, how- 
ever, to experience the mortification of overliving his own 
reputation, and to see his audience sink down to half-a-dozen, 
When Tholuck was called from Berlin to Halle (in 1827, we 
believe), to succeed Knapp, his position at first was exceedingly 
difficult, and he was obliged to endure, on account of his faith, 
all manner of ridicule and persecution. What a change has 
come over the state of things since then! Gesenius and Weg- 
scheider are now, along with the other chiefs of the oulgar 
rationalism,—Rwhr, Bretschneider, and Paulus, with their whole 
theology,—numbered with the dead; and in their place has 
again risen to the ascendant, a believing, scriptural theology, 
which, only a few years ago, was scouted and despised as a 
long defunct superstition, or as a pietistic fanaticism and 
hypocrisy. . 

The theological faculty of Halle consists at present of six 
ordinary professors, Thilo, Tholuck, Miiller, Hupfeld, Her- 
zog, and Moll; to whom are to be added the extraordinary 
professors, Dahne, Guericke, Franke, and Schwarz. Nie- 
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- meyer the younger, who was at the same time an extraordinary 
professor, and director of the charitable institutions of Halle, 
is, if we are not mistaken, recently dead. Of these learned 
men, Tholuck and Miiller have the greatest influence upon the 
students, and are also the best known by their writings in 
foreign countries. 


Dr Tholuck. 


Dr Tholuck’s name will always be pronounced with venera- 
tion and gratitude, as one of the first among those excellent 
men who in our century have brought the theology of Ger- 
many away from the barren deserts of rationalism, to the fresh 
green meadows of evangelic faith and piety, and powerfully 
prepared the way for the revival of the church in the father- 
land of the Reformation. When a young man—at the com- 
mencement of his twentieth year—he was awakened, almost 
contemporaneously with his friends Dr Miiller, Dr Rothe, and 
Dr Olshausen (too soon, alas! removed); and this appears to 
have taken place under the influence of an exceedingly worthy 
member of the Moravian congregation at Berlin, the Baron 
von Kottwitz, whose life was a course of pure, unostentatious, 
and disinterested beneficenee, and his character a rare com- 
bination of zeal and love, of dignity and humility, of the finest 
culture and the most childlike faith. We ourselves had the 
pleasure, more than once, in the years 1840 and 1842, of see- 
ing this John-like disciple of the Lord when far advanced in 
age, and we eannot remember him without grateful emotion 
and edifying feeling. Such purity and simplicity of character, 
a love to the Saviour and to the brotherhood of man so deep 
and pure and tender, and such a transfiguration into the image 
of Jesus Christ, we have never since then beheld again. He 
is the unnamed “ Patriarch” of whom Tholuck has sketched 
so spirited and instructive a portrait in his beautiful early 
work, “ The Doctrine of Sin and the Reconciler, or the True 
Consecration of the Sceptic.” This little work, which was 
originally directed against De Wette’s “ Theodor, or the Con- 
secration of the Sceptic,” describes in a series of letters the 
learned errors and the conversion of two young men, Julius 
and Guido, with all the fresh inspiration of the author’s first- 
love; and it is still admirably fitted to make an impression 
upon studious youth in the highest degree salutary and awak- 
ening. Tholuck has been thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the pietistic and Moravian worship; he has felt all those 
lively personal experiences of sin and grace which characterise 
it; but he has, at the same time, an independent mind which 
guards him against the one-sided and morbid extremes of these 
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tendencies, as well as a many-sided culture which enables him 
to sympathise as vividly with the more objective and ecclesi- 
astical forms of devotion. On this side he can best be known 
and understood from his numerous sermons, and from his 
** Hours of Christian Devotion,” wherein he opposes a pure 
evangelic piety to the sentimentality of Zschocke’s “ Hours of 
Devotion,” which is over-sweet, and fostering to the spirit of 
self-righteousness. 

As a scholar, Tholuck is distinguished by the astonishing 
extent of his knowledge, which he has amassed by the help of 
a very quick apprehension and a memory of rare power, and 
by dint of indefatigable study night and day, which he has 
prosecuted, indeed, at the expense of his health, and very nearly 
of his eye-sight. In depth and thoroughness of knowledge in 
single departments, there are many German theologians who 
decidedly surpass him, but in extent and variety of erudition 
he is surpassed by none. His reading extends over even a 
large portion of secular literature,—of oriental and occidental 
poetry in particular;—and his knowledge of languages includes 
not only the ancient, but almost the whole of the modern civi- 
lised tongues, many of which he speaks with great readiness. 
In almost all his writings he surprises the reader with a mass 
of quotations of the most manifold character, and gathered 
from the remotest sources; but these, it must be owned, do 
not always stand in any necessary connection with the subject 
which he is handling, and sometimes have the appearance of 
superfluous display, violating the rule of the old Greeks, Mydiv 
dyav. Still, they are almost always interesting. 

Along with this comprehensive erudition, he combines a com- 
prehensiveness, a fulness of mental power, which infuses life into 
the dead masses of his knowledge, and, while instructing the 
reader, agreeably entertains him. In this respect he has a cer- 
tain affinity with the church-historian Hase. A well-connected 
and logically-organised system of views he, properly speaking, 
has not,—a want which is owing to the extraordinary vivacity 
and impulsiveness of his genius ; but instead of this, he is full of 
profound glances of thought, and of able suggestive hints, which 
stimulate the reader to further inquiry ; and when to all this 
is added his agreeable, lively, and eloquent delivery, and his 
fatherly, disinterested love to the young students of theology, 
one can easily understand the far-reaching influence. which 
this distinguished academic teacher has exercised, and still 
continues to exercise upon his scholars. 

The greatest and most enduring merits of Tholuck have 
been achieved upon the field of New Testament exegesis. He 
was one of the first to redeem this branch of theology from the 
bondage of rationalism, to call attention to the exegetical 
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_ treasures of the Reformation-age, and especially to republish 
and bring into more general notice the still invaluable com- 
mentaries of Calvin. His own commentaries, it is true, fre- 
quently fail the reader in precisely the most difficult passages, 
and after raising his expectations by undertaking an explana- 
tion, often abruptly put him off with a few able remarks or 
brilliant quotations; but speaking generally, they have un- 
questionably materially furthered the right understanding of 
the books to which they relate, and take their place among 
the most excellent productions of the later exegetical litera- 
ture. We have from his pen an Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, the first edition of which was an early work, 
fresh indeed, and opening up a new path, but still very imper- 
fect, and rather superficial; but the fourth edition of it has 
been wholly rewritten, and is a great deal more accurate and 
profound. We have likewise from him a Commentary on the 
Gospel of John, which is particularly designed for the use of 
students in the commencement of their studies, and another on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which goes deeper into its sub- 
ject. But his most solid and enduring exegetical work, and one 
which alone would have sufficed to immortalise his name, is his 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, in which he makes it 
his aim to exhaust the text where this is possible, and to throw 
all kinds of light upon it, philological, historical, and dogma- 
tical. To exegetical literature in a larger sense,—namely, to 
New Testament Introduction, and the criticism of the Gospels, 
—belongs also his apologetical work, “ The Credibility of the 
Gospel History.” It is directed against the notorious “ Leben 
Jesu” of Strauss, which is grounded upon the wholly un- 
proved and untrue assumption of the ungenuineness of the 
Gospels ; and it defends the genuineness of these sources of the 
life of Jesus with great ability and acuteness, and with a 
splendid expenditure of the most manifold erudition. This 
work unquestionably belongs to the most triumphant answers 
that have been published to Strauss. 

Tholuck edited for several years a journal, the “ Litterar- 
ischer Anzeiger,” which was almost entirely devoted to reviews 
of new works ; and he is at present one of the contributors to 
the “ Deutsche Zeitschrift” of Berlin, in which have recently 
appeared his “ Essays on Inspiration,” which are exceedingly 
interesting and instructive, but arrive at no very satisfactory 
results. Among English theologians, especially, they would 
by no means be regarded as orthodox. In truth, it must be 
conceded, that in consequence of the extraordinary impulsive- 
ness of his mind, he is in general somewhat unsteady in his 
dogmatic views, and easily carried away by any new idea of 
the age. 
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Of all the German theologians of celebrity, Tholuck is the 
most accurately acquainted with the English language, national 
peculiarities, and literature ; and the best able, by personaljin- 
tercourse, to introduce English, Scottish, and American stu- 
dents to a knowledge of the state of things in Germany. He 
speaks English almost as well as his mother-tongue, has been 
several times in England, and has formed extensive personal 
connections in that country. 

Tholuek, as is well known, is one of the most distinguished 
pulpit orators of Germany. His sickly and intellectual-looking 
appearance, his deep bass-toned voice, his uncommon earnest- 
ness and solemnity of delivery, his striking rhetorical transi- 
tions, and the ever-and-anon recurring lightning-flashes of his 
genius, impart to his pulpit discourses a peculiar impressive- 
ness. Many accuse him of a theatrical aiming at effect; but, 
for ourselves, we have ever regarded his manner, as well as F. 
W. Krummacher’s, to whom the same objection has often been 
made, as unaffectedly original, although it would by no means 
be advisable to imitate it, as all copying in such matters be- 
comes more or less caricature. His printed sermons are in- 
tended chiefly for students and the more highly educated 
circles ; but they may also for the most part be read with profit 
by the more numerous classes of the community. 


Dr Julius Miiller. 


Dr Julius Miiller, brother of the talented investigator of 
classical antiquity who died in Greece, of nearly the same age 
as Tholuck (born 1798), was at first a preacher for several 
years, and was called to Halle in 1839, after he had been en- 
gaged for a short time as Professor in Gottingen and Marburg. 
His lectures extend over the whole domain of systematic and 
practical theology. He has not yet published very much; 
but what he has written is elaborated with the most conscien- 
tious care and thoroughness, and, by general consent, secures 
to him a place among the greatest theologians of the nine- 
teenth century. His strength lies in dogmatics and ethics. 
He is commonly regarded as belonging to the school of 
Schleiermacher, but he stands in a very independent relation 
to it, and in some essential points of a fundamental character, 
he differs from Schleiermacher. He is a man of deep Chris- 
tian earnestness, dignified, and yet at the same time extremely 
modest, mild, and amiable in character, with a thoroughly edu- 
cated intellect and fine taste, and a talent for philosophy with- 
out being dependent upon any particular philosophical system; 
and he writes, at the same time, an excellent style, which used 
to be in former times, and to some extent still is, a rarity with 
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German theologians. His principal work, and that which 
first made him more generally known to the public is, “ The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin,” in two volumes, of which the third 
edition appeared in 1849. The method of his work is for the 
most part speculatively dogmatic, yet there is interwoven with 
it a large amount of carefully-sifted exegetical and historical 
matter, and especially are the principles of the older and more 
recent philosophical systems elucidated by a penetrating criti- 
cism, in so far as they come into contact directly or indirectly 
with this doctrine. The deep seriousness of the subject com- 
municates itself everywhere to the work ; the author is tho- 
roughly pervaded with the feeling of its great difficulty, and 
with all due respect for the different attempts at explanation 
which have been made, he has an abiding recollection of the 
imperfection of all earthly knowledge, and of the unsearchable 
background of the divine mysteries. This humility becomes 
the theologian and the Christian infinitely better than that 
pride of science which characterises so many of the writings 
of the Hegelian school. The division of Miiller’s work is 
perhaps not sufficiently clear and simple. The results are not 
always satisfactory, and many of his views appear to us de- 
cidedly problematical, at least in the form in which they are 
here exhibited ; ‘but no one can lay aside the book—the study 
of which indeed requires very close and earnest thought— 
without the highest esteem for the talent and character of 
the author. 

Miiller, along with his intimate friends, Neander and Nitzsch, 
established in 1850 the ‘“ Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche 
Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben,” and is now the guiding 
spirit of this distinguished journal. His essays—those, «. g., 
on the invisible church, and on the reform of the Prussian 
ecclesiastical constitution,—have always special weight and 
importance. At the meetings of the German Kirchentag, his 
voice is one of those which have greatest influence. We may 
probably expect from him by-and-bye a complete exhibition of 
the system of Christian doctrine and ethics. 


The other ordinary professors of the theological faculty of 
Halle are not indeed so generally known as Tholuck and 
Miiller, and their dogmatical tendencies are not so strongly 
marked ; but they are men of great learning,—in particular 
Thilo, who is inferior perhaps to none of his contemporaries 
in extensive study of the sources of church history and the 
history of doctrines, and has given in his “Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti,” sufficient proofs of the most careful imvesti- 
gation of the details of antiquity, of penetrating acuteness, 
and classical Latinity; and Hupfeld, the successor of Gesenius, 
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who is in no respect inferior to him in knowledge of the or?- 
ental languages and of the Old Testament, while far excelling 
him in a sound theological and Christian spirit. Herzog, a 
Swiss of the Reformed Church, and formerly a professor in © 
Lausanne, is the author of a very valuable monograph on 
(Ecolampadius, the reformer of Basle. Among the extraordi- 
nary professors, Guericke is very unpopular as a teacher, on 
account of his disagreeable style of delivery; but elsewhere 
he is known as an author, partly by his useful Manuals on 
Church History, Introduction to the New Testament, and 
Archeology,, and partly by his ardent zeal on behalf of Lu- 
theran orthodoxy, and in opposition to the Union, in which 
he continues unwavering, even in spite of the circumstance 
that he is himself appointed to office and maintained in a 
united university. 


III. BONN. 


The university of Bonn, founded in 1818, and situated in 
one of the most beautiful localities of the Rhine, opposite to 
the Drachenfels, has both a Catholic and an Evangelical faculty 
of theology. The latter consists of the ordinary - professors, 
Bleek, Rothe, Dorner, and Hasse, and takes the third place 
among the Prussian universities in respect to the standing of 
its present teachers, although it has much fewer students than 
the others, on account of the surrounding population being 
predominantly Roman Catholic. 


Dr Bleek. 


Dr Bleek, a disciple of Schleiermacher, began his academic 
career at Berlin, but was soon after called to Bonn, where he has 
laboured for the last twenty years or more as a teacher of Old 
and New Testament Exegesis. In this department he is in 
fact a master such as few are. In profound and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the Greek language and literature, none’ of 
the more recent theologians could bear comparison with him, 
with the exception probably of Winer of Leipzig, and Fritzsche 
(the author of the Latin Commentaries on Matthew, Mark, 
and the Epistle to the Romans.) But he is almost equally 
well versed in the Oriental-Philology. His masterpiece is his 
extended Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,—the 
three volumes of which succeeded each other, during a period 
of twelve years (from 1828-40), and bear on all hands the marks 
of a truly iron industry,—distinguishing between three kinds 
of exegesis, the grammatico-historical, the dogmatico-theologi- 
cal, and the practical. There are involuntary indications, in- 
deed, of the influence of the theology of Schleiermacher upon 
the author, in the freedom of his criticism, and in the interpre- 
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. tation which he gives to many passages of doctrinal import- 
ance, especially to the quotations from the Old Testament, and 
to the Messianic prophecies. His ascription of the epistle 
to Apollos as the probable author appears to me to be in the 
highest degree problematical, if it were only on the single 
ground that this view has no support whatever in the tradition 
of the ancient church, which leaves us only a choice between 
Paul, Luke, and Barnabas, and that it was first thrown out 
as a conjecture by Luther. But these and similar occasions for 
criticism cannot blind us to the high merits of the work. 
Stuart of Andover has, with good reason, made very extensive 
use of it in his commentary upon the same epistle. 


Dr Rothe. 


Dr Richard Rothe, formerly Director of the Preacher- 
Seminary of Wittenberg, then Professor and Seminary-Direc- 
tor in Heidelberg, and, since 1849, a Professor in Bonn, is still 
very little known out of Germany; and, so far at least as we 
are aware, and are justified in drawing a conclusion from the 
total absence of any public reference to him, Dr Nevin is 
the only American theologian who has thoroughly studied his 
works. In truth, his high flights in speculation, as well as his 
many peculiar views, are little fitted to procure for him large 
access to English readers. We must ourselves confess that 
we differ, in particular, from his view of the relation of church 
and state, toto celo. Still, he occupies, in our opinion, the very 
first place among the speculative theologians of the present 
day. Let him who doubts this only read once over, with atten- 
tion, Rothe’s recently published work, “ Theological Ethies” 
(3 vols., 1845-48); and if he has himself any faculty for spe- 
culation, he will be astonished at the depth, the acuteness, the 
originality, and the freshness of investigation there displayed, 
and at the masterly architectural skill with which the several 
stones of the ethical system are reared up into a magnificent 
Gothic dome. 

Rothe has no wish to be a philosopher, or a master of this 
world’s wisdom; and, indeed, the speculation which is sub- 
mitted to us in ‘this work.is in no strict sense philosophical,— 
4. ¢., speculation derived from the consciousness of self dnd of 
the surrounding world,—but a religious and theological specu- 
‘lation, which starts from the consciousness of God in the 
human soul, and finds its objective contents provided ready to 
its hand in divine revelation. His Ethics are in some sense a 
complete system of theosophy. He defines ethics to be the 
science of the moral; but he understands the moral in the 
widest sense of the word, so as to include in it the whole life 
of the human spirit; and this life, not only in its individual 
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form, but also in all the social relations in which it puts forth: 
its activity, and consequently in marriage and the family, in 
art and science. He then handles his science under the three- 
fold point of view of the doctrine of property, the doctrine of 
virtue, and the doctrine of duties. In the introduction and 
the first part, he has to do with questions of principle and 
with fundamental views, and he leads the reader through the 
abstrusest regions of thought up to the giddiest height of 
speculation, until in spirit he attains to the complete realiza- 
tion of the idea of morality,—to the absolute dominion of the 
spirit over nature,—i. ¢. to the perfected kingdom of God upon 
the new earth. He who has formed his idea of ethics only 
from some such book as Dr Wayland’s Moral Philosophy will 
lose both sight and hearing before he has read ten pages of 
Rothe’s work. Still, the modest Rothe is very well aware tnat , 
science and life are by no means commensurate, and that spe- 
culation of the widest grasp and the keenest insight can only 
afford a relative degree of satisfaction. ‘‘ Woe's me!” he says 
very beautifully, “if God and the world do not continue beyond 
all measure greater to me than my own idea of them.” In the 
two following parts, however, especially in the doctrine of 
duties, he descends more and more into the more familiar 
regions of the concrete moral life, and lays down some of the 
most elevated and noble views respecting the different virtues 
and duties of a Christian man, ‘such as one seeks in vain for 
in the most popular manuals of morals. 

There is another remarkable book of Rothe’s, which we can- 
not leave without notice here. It was the first with which he 
appeared before the public,—namely, “ The Beginnings of the 
Christian Church and its Constitution”—* Anfinge der Christ- 
lichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung,” (Bd. i. 1837.) The book 
is in its principal contents a history of the rise of the old Oa- 
tholic Church-constitution, and has, therefore, a historical value 
quite independent of the philosophical theory of the author. 
There is no work that I am acquainted with in which the gra- 
dual formation of the idea of the Catholic Church, and of the 
Episcopal constitution thence proceeding, which he carries down 
to the age of John at the end of the first century, has been 
developed with greater learning and more penetrating sagacity. 
We think that he lays upon many ill-defined traditions too 
much stress, and that his talent for combination, leads him 
astray to hasty conclusions; \but he has known how to give 
such an air of plausibility to the later apostolic origin of the 
Episcopate, as a substitute for the Apostolate, and to the ne- 
cessity of it. for upholding the unity of the Church in those 
times of persecution, that in future no one can ever write 
satisfactorily upon the question who does not first accurately 
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weigh Rothe’s"arguments. Anglican theologians might derive 
more advantage from this scientific masterpiece, if they under- 
stood it, than from most of their own writers upon the same 
subject. But the stand-point and the aim of Rothe on this 
subject are totally different from theirs. He has no intention 
to defend the Episcopal constitution in itself, and in relation 
to the present times ; his only design is to illustrate it in its 
natural rise out of the needs of the Church when she had be- 
come widowed, so to speak, by the death of the apostles, and 
its historical necessity for the earliest centuries,—and this in 
organic connection with the whole old catholic idea of the 
Church; so that his book really proves too much for the 
Anglicans, and therefore at bottom proves nothing, inasmuch 
as they abstract and detach the Episcopal constitution from 
those ideas which produced at a later period, under the same 
historical necessity, the Metropolitan, Patriarchal, and Papal 
constitutions, and carried up the government of the Church 
more and more to a pyramidical apex. 

But this book, besides its historical, has also a philoso- 
phical side, inasmuch as the author, in a long introduction, 
analyses the relation of Church and State, and comes to the 
surprising result, that the Church at last must resolve itself 
into the State. This view has drawn upon him from all sides 
such sharp attacks,—especially from his own friend, Heng- 
stenberg, and even from the Hegelian school, whose philoso- 
phical assumptions seem logically to lead to a similar result,— 
that he has never published, and, as it seems, never intends to 
do so, the second volume of the work, though already com- 
pleted in manuscript, to the great disadvantage of science. It 
is true, he has in many ways been misunderstood on this sub- 
ject. The notion of the State upon which he proceeds is one 
entirely ideal, which has nowhere been realised. He under- 
stands by it a thoroughly Christianised community of nations, 
—a family of God embracing the whole of mankind. Of course, 
also, he has not the remotest thought that Christianity is to 
perish; but, on the contrary, he contemplates its complete 
triumph over the world. His opinion is that the Christian 
religion will so interpenetrate the whole moral life of mankind, 
will so naturalise itself in all the national relations of social 
life, that at last there will no longer be any room left for a 
' specifically, religious community—+t.e., for a church—but that 
the Church will pass over into the form of the State—i,¢., of 
a kingdom, a theocracy including all nations. We believe, too, 
that in the perfected kingdom of God no room will longer be 
left for Church and State; but instead of saying with Rothe 
that the Church will pass over into the ideal God-State, we 
would maintain the exact. reverse, that the State will cease, 
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and resolve itself, or rather be transfigured into the ideal 
Church.* 


Dr Dorner. 


Dr Dorner is a native of Wurtemberg. He began his aca- 
demic career in Tiibingen as the successor of Steudel, was 
then called to Kiel, afterwards to Kénigsberg, and, last of all, 
to Bonn.t He is both a speculative theologian and a writer 
of the highest eminence on the History of Doctrines. In pro- 
found philosophic culture.and independent dogmatic talent 
he is inferior to none of his contemporaries. He has tho- 
roughly mastered and digested the -philosophy of Hegel and 
the theology of Schleiermacher. His dialectical method, and 
his way of looking at history, attach themselves predoniinantly 
to the former; but he has surmounted the Pantheism of 
Hegel, and takes his stand decidedly upon the ground of 
Christianity and the Church. His most important work is 
the “History of the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ,” in which he follows down this momentous 
doctrine—the central point of the whole Christian system— 
from the New Testament to the latest times, with a learning 
and an acuteness which have not yet found their equal. His 
style, also, is exceedingly lively and dignified, although not al- 
ways sufficiently simple and natural. The work,—especially in 
its new and improved form, not yet completed,—is, without 
question, one of the most valuable and able monographs in 
this department which theological literature has to show, and 
a most triumphant confutation of the investigations of Bauer 
in the same field. The author, who is still in the prime of 
life, may be expected to make many more contributions of 
importance to the new edifice of evangelical theology and 
the Church. Dorner, besides, takes a very animated and 
prominent part in the German Kirchentag, and in the practical 
questions there discussed affecting the interests of the Christi- 
anity of Germany. 


Dr Hasse. 


Dr Hasse, (not to be confounded with the church-historian , 
Hase of Jena) originally attached to the right or positive side 
of the Hegelian school, has made himself known by an excel- 
lent monograph on Anselm of Oanterbury, which, however, is 
unfortunately not yet completed. The first volume, which 
contains the life of the great scholastic, is quite a masterpiece 
of clear and elegant objective biography. The second volume 


* We understand that Dr Rothe has very recently been recalled to Heidelberg, to 
take the place of Dr Ulimann, who has been appointed Prelate of the Protestant 
Church of the Duchy of Baden.—Eb. 

+ Dr Dorner has recently been removed from Bonn to Géttingen.—Ep. 
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‘ will develop the doctrinal system of Anselm, and will probably 
throw much new light upon the early history of the scholas- 
ticism and mysticism of the Middle Age. 


1V.—THE OTHER PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


We have dwelt so long upon Berlin, Halle, and Bonn, that 
we must only touch slightly upon the other universities of 
Prussia, in order to gain room for an account of the theo- 
logians and universities of the other German States. At 
K6nigsberg, the second city of Prussia, where a university 
has existed since 1544, theology is taught by Gebser, Sieffert, 
Sommer, Erbkam (the author of a very valuable monograph 
on the«Sects of the Reformation-period), and Jacobi (a dis- 
ciple of Neander, and author of a Compendium of Church His- 
tory, not yet completed). At Greifswald, in the province of 
Pomerania, founded in 1456, are Kosegarten, Vogt, Schirmer, 
and Semisch (author of the learned monograph on Justin 
Martyr). The university of Breslau, in Silesia (since 1702), 
was formerly a principal seat of the vulgar Rationalism repre- 
sented principally by Schulz, and more recently of the elosely 
allied German Catholicism ; but, at present, there are labour- 
ing there, side by side with Schulz, men of a decidedly evan- 
gelical spirit, such as Hahn and Oehler.* Huschke, the head 
of the old Lutherans in Silesia, does not belong to the theo- 
logical, but to the juridical faculty. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. VIII.—The Preaching for the Age. 


Two classes of views prevail to some extent in regard to modern 
preaching. On the one hand, we are told that the Pulpit is 
deserting the high ground of Christian doctrine, and becoming, 
under the pressure of a false public sentiment, more feeble in 
matter and rambling in topics. On the other hand, it is al- 
leged that the ministry are falling behind the times,—that the 
pulpit is becoming antiquated, and to a great extent inefficient, 
amid the rapid advancement of our day. 

There és, unquestionably, a preaching for the age. There is 
a style, a tone, a scope, a speciality of object in the administra- 
tion of God’s Word, at any given period, which peculiarly befit 
the times; and without which the ministry must fail of its full 
effect. And surely it is right that the progress of society in 
every form of talent, taste, and science, should tell on preach- 

* Oehler has recently been removed to Tiibingen.—Ep, 
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ing—should modify this august science of acting on the souls 
of men by the power of divine truth and the realities of eter- 
nity. Nor is this right alone; it isa thing certain to be. The 
characteristics of the Pulpit will change from generation to 
generation. The traits of preaching in one age will be sup- 
planted by other traits; and often the very qualities which 
have been the secret of its power for a season, will be laid 
aside by common consent, and replaced by other elements of 
temporary success. Such has been actually the case in all 
past time; and when the infidels of the day, and some who are 
not infidels, talk of the Pulpit as effete and antiquated, they 
simply contradict facts. The change in the habits and quali- 
ties of preaching for fifty or a hundred years past, while it 
has been silent and imperceptible, like every intellectual 
change, is yet as positive and marked as any progress which 
the age has witnessed. There is not more difference between 
the old-fashioned, bare-timbered meeting-houses of former 
times and the sanctuaries in which we now worship, than be- 
tween the style and construction of an ancient puritan sermon 
and those of the average discourses preached in our churches 
now. Those venerable buildings on whose huge, overstretch- 
ing beams and braces the hearer of that day used, we are 
told, to deposit, as on a system of mnemonics, the whole frame- 
work of the sermon, are gone, and those sermons are gone 
also. We can admire the fitness of both to their times; we 
can acknowledge the high service they rendered ; we can in- 
vigerate our souls by communing with the sturdy forms of 
thought of those days; but as well might a modern builder 
attempt to revive that order of architecture, as a living 
preacher attempt to reproduce in his pulpit that style of dis- 
course. Nor is the change to be regretted, if we can but at- 
tain the same great results of Christian instruction. This is the 
chief object which concerns us—to maintain amid necessary 
progress the undiminished power of the gospel in its action 
on the minds of men. 


In discussing this subject, two things seem requisite :—first, 
that we should look at certain facts which powerfully tend to 
modify preaching at the present day, and then consider certain 
qualities in dispensing the word of truth which ought, under 
no circumstances, to be surrendered. 

Among those influences, then, which go to modify preaching, 
one of the most obvious is the highly practical character of the 
times. 

The business of life in our day and among us may be called 
an absorption. The old style of slow gains and moderate enter- 
prises, which satisfied our fathers, and enabled them to retain 
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‘a somewhat reflective cast of mind even amid the activities of 
life, is now quite out date. The quiet habits of the English 
merchant who leaves care in his counting-house and becomes a 
man of reading and culture for half the day, are wholly incom- 
patible with the nervous intentness and restless vigilance 
which characterise our business community. We are continu- 
ally reaching after results. The whole cast of our thinking is 
practical. It is the thinking of men never out of hearing of 
a railroad whistle. And, as a natural consequence, the popu- 
lar mind is becoming more and more averse to abstract specu- 
lation of every sort. Men do not wish to be led through any 
laboured process of thought. They are not disposed to enter 
into the investigation of causes. They cannot wait long to see the 
bearing of truth. They are impatient of any discussion, how- 
ever able or ingenious, which does not drive directly at some 
tangible result. Now this trait, while it gives an admirable 
vantage-ground to a minister of Christ for direct influence at 
a thousand points, tends strongly to discourage him as to any 
thorough discussion of the foundation truths of religion. It 
is not that the hearer comes to the sanctuary with any less 
intellectual energy than formerly, but that he brings with him 
a mind indisposed to reason on mere matters of belief, and 
undervaluing the importance of exact and discriminating 
views of truth. And since the clear statement, explanation, 
and proof of Christian doctrine, involves a style of reflection 
and an argument from cause to effect out of the line of mere 
practical thinking, he is apt to approach it with disrelish, and 
regard it as a needless tax on his attention. That stream of 
thought which formerly lay, gathering its forces, in shade and 
retirement, or flowed only with still and deep waters, has 
turned into a different channel. It has a shallower and more 
rapid flow; it sparkles and flashes with a new life; it gathers 
its forces for sudden and swift toil; and they who are fishers 
for men along its course are driven to new resources and to 
the practice of a new skill. 

But the Pulpit also feels the pressure of a fascinating and 
versatile literature. 

The time has been among us when preaching was the 
only popular literature. The only serial issues which the 
. people knew were published weekly from the pulpit, and the 
household library numbered few names beyond the old divines. 
The Pulpit then enjoyed a prerogative of influence, which 
would have been powerful for good, even with far less ability 
than it actually possessed. That pre-eminence has passed away, 
not because preaching has gone down, but because other in- 
fluences have come up. Literature has been popularised. 
Reading has become imaginative and elegant, and the whole 
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community read largely and simultaneously. No one can 
deny that many of the literary productions of our time, de- 
spite their faults, display admirable talent and power.. They 
are replete with a rare taste and select thinking. They are 
often stimulated by a generous and earnest purpose, and some 
of them are working out valuable results for society. At all 
events, they are shaped to the popular demand; and engage 
the interest, not of idlers merely, but of refined, reflective, and 
well-cultured minds. But it is obvious that such productions 
must bring the stated preaching of God’s Word, in a mere lite- 
rary point of view, into a trying contrast. It is no slight transi- 
tion from the high-wrought fiction of Dickens, or the demure 
satire of Thackeray, to the literature of repentance and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is no little effort for one who has 
been basking in some glowing reverie of Oriental travel, to 
come back to the plain realities of the gospel, plainly set forth. 
It is not easy for one who has been borne along the rapid flow 
of Macaulay’s eloquence, and with the beat of his periods yet 
in his ear, to sit down calmly to ponder some humble matter 
of Christian experience, and receive in the spirit of a little 
child the sincere “milk of the Word.” Certain it is, that this 
growing familiarity with fine writing produces, in many hearers, 
a dissatisfaction with the lowly themes of the gospel, and a 
disgust for solid and profitable thought. It presses upon the 
ministry with a strong motive not merely to widen, as they 
certainly ought, their scope of topics—not merely to study 
force, vivacity, and gracefulness of style; but to shrink from 
discussing the great, the central truths of religion; to take, as 
Daniel Webster said, “a text from St Paul and preach from 
the newspapers; ” to resort toa merely smart manner and to an 
exuberance of painting and illustration, instead of grappling 
directly with the conscience, and holding it to the truth by the 
grasp of strong and manly reason. 

To this result another influence is contributing in no small 
degree—the system of frequent popular lectures. No one will 
question their general advantage, and yet no one can fail to see 
that their immediate influence on the success of the pulpit is 
by no means favourable. The popular lecture is conceived in a 
totally different spirit, and for a wholly different purpose, from 
the pulpit discourse; and yet it has a superficial resemblance 
which provokes injurious comparison. The model lecture is 
the product of elegant leisure. It is the condensed result of 
mature thought in its happiest workings. Its topic is chosen 
for mere intellectual, literary, or social interest; and is apt 
scrupulously to avoid the domain of moral responsibility. Its 
style is intense, epigrammatic, brilliant. It holds the audience 
in strained and excited attention through an entire evening. 
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‘It aims at effect, not at results. Now, it is easy to see that one 
accustomed to this highly-seasoned fare is liable to feel a want 
in the calmer tone of the pulpit, adapted as it is to permanent 
impressions. He misses the piquancy, the finish, the complai- 
sance, the ornate elegance which delighted, and was designed 
to delight him, in the lecture-room. He overlooks the total 
dissimilarity of object in these two modes of address, and de- 
mands of the preacher a similar gratification. Under this im- 
pulse, the minister of Christ is strongly tempted to emulate a 
style wholly unsuited to one speaking as a messenger from 
God ; and to forget that the natural heart is not merely to be 
conciliated, but converted to Christ. 

Another influence of our times on the Pulpit arises from the 
prevalence of a spurious or a merely humane charity. 

We live in an era of great social reforms. The community are 
roused to a sense of the wrongs which oppress millions, and the 
wretchedness which vice is inflicting on mankind. Foremost 
in the promotion of these enterprises are found men of no pre- 
tensions to godliness, or whose views of religion are not those 
of the gospel. Infidelity now assumes to be the champion of 
reform, and many who fear not God are tender and regardful 
toward man. Nor is thisto beregretted. The infidel and the 
errorist have a perfect right, on mere grounds of reason and 
human advantage, to labour for the temporal good of men. 
Their zeal may well reprove us, and may quicken that higher 
principle of benevolence which Christians profess; and so far as 
the ministry are actually remiss in pressing the great principles 
of the gospel, in their bearing on these reforms, they deserve 
rebuke. But who does not know that the humane enterprises 
are continually made a cloak for covert attacks on the pulpit 
and preaching? What man of any sagacity does not see the 
bitter hatred which lurks in many hearts against the Christian 
ministry, because they will not countenance a separation of 
charity from its fellow-virtues, godliness and brotherly kindness? 

Nor is it this designed disparagement only which serves to 
impair the power of the Pulpit. There is a tendency in- this 
merely humane benevolence to break down those fundamental 
distinctions in truth and character which are the ultimate 
basis of evangelical preaching. When men of generous feelings 

_ hear the Infidel or the Universalist pouring forth the indignant 
eloquence and deep pathos of a humane heart on questions of 
public vice or reform, they are sometimes apt to feel, “‘ That is 
a true man. He whocan speak thus cannot be radically wrong 
in any thing.” They do not wish to hear the opinions of that 

man controverted on any subject. Because he professes thus 

to cast out devils, and does wonderful works in Christ’s name, 
they are ready to receive him as a Christian, be his creed what 
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it may. They are dissatisfied with preaching which goes to 
show, that in the great concern of religion and salvation, the 
faith, or rather no faith, in which such men are often known to 
rest, is a refuge of lies. They press upon the Pulpit with the 
demand, that its teaching shall be less discriminating and 
exclusive in these smal/ matters of depravity, regeneration, 
atonement, and future retribution ; and more liberal, lenient, 
and humane ! 

To all these influences, which go to modify or impair preach- 
ing, we must add the diminished reverence of our times for the 
established institutions of religion. 

The hallowed Puritan Sabbath, barring off the world at 
twelve hours’ distance from the morning of the Lord’s day ; 
the general observance of family prayer ; the almost universal 
attendance in the house of God; the implicit persuasion of 
our godly fathers, that the sanctuary was of all places the best 
in which to pray: compare these habits and views with those 
which have crept in upon us in this irreverent age—with the 
loose notions as to the sanctity of any particular time or place, 
which have been transplanted from other religious ecommuni- 
ties to our own. It is obvious that this change must modify 
the power of preaching. It must take away from it some 
strength of authority, and throw it more upon its own merits 
and resources. It certainly tends to purge it of all mere pre- 
tension and cant. 

Such, then, are some of the facts which are operating in our 
times to modify preaching. Their influence is infinitely vari- 
ous for evil and for good. They are seductive, debasing, hos- 
tile; they are also searching, enlivening, and’ disciplinary, 
Every minister of Christ feels them; and, according to his wis- 
dom and fidelity, he either shapes them to enrich his talent 
and refresh his powers, or suffers himself to be shaped by their 
capricious influence. 

In view, then, of these facts, the question arises, on what 
principle are the ministry to act in adapting their preaching 
to the times? By what are they to regulate this change! 
What are those qualities of our earlier preaching, which, amid 
all modifying influences, must be sacredly preserved ! 

These are indeed broad and weighty A macssten and they are 
not likely to find an answer at once. No single discussion can 
embrace them. Probably no single mind is free enough from 
prejudice or peculiarities of thinking, to furnish the true ideal 
of the preaching for the age. This certainly we shall not 
attempt. It is not so much our aim to show positively what 
the preaching of the age should be, as negatively, what charac- 
teristics of preaching ought never to be laid aside, out of any 
regard to the changing circumstances of the times. 
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First, then, we may say that the Pulpit must, at all events, 
maintain its didactic character. 

There is a feeling among some, that the people have a grow- 
ing reluctance to be instructed. There is a popular outcry 
against dogmatism, a great sensitiveness to any thing like the 
assumption of authority; and this reacts upon the ministry, to 
make them reluctant to claim the office of instructors. And 
yet what is the business of the minister of the gospel, if not to 
teach in God’s name? This it is which distinguishes the pro- 
vince of the preacher from that of every other literary man or 
public speaker. Surrender this, and you surrender that which 
makes a pulpit, and marks the peculiarity of its discourse. 
Sermons are not harangues before a mass meeting, They are 
not dissertations on morality. They are not popular lectures 
on matters of taste, science, or sentiment. All these are per- 
fectly distinct in purpose and method from preaching. Now 
the advocate who should surrender a thorough exhibition of 
the principles of law for the sake of gratifying a jury ; the 
statesman who should hesitate to discuss the principles of legis- 
lation, or the gravest questions of political economy, would be 
regarded with contempt for the abandonment of his province 
as an orator. Much more, then, does the preacher who shall 
sacrifice this first right and purpose of his calling, betray his 
trust, and dishonour his profession. Even on this low ground, 
as a department of letters, the Pulpit has its prerogatives, and 
is bound to maintain them. 

But this didactic quality is of far higher importance. It is 
the foundation of all permanent success. It is not enough that 
instruction should be the accident, the remote result of other 
qualities: it must be the end, all else must be incidental. A 
man of genius may melt crowds by his pathos. He may charm 
an assembly weekly by brilliant sallies of thought, delicate 
allusions, acute delineations of character, or fine analogies. 
He may thrill them by sympathetic appeals; and he may have 
to say, after all, as said an eloquent preacher now deceased: 
“There must be something wrong in my preaching. I can 
paint the sufferings of Christ on Sunday, so that my whole 
congregation shall weep, and on Monday morning I hear 
them swear to my face.” There was something wrong. 
There was genius; there were breathing thoughts and burn- 

‘ing words; there were electric sympathies ; there was true 
consecration; but there was not full aptness to teach. And so 
in many instances now, where there is striking power and 
instant impression, there is too little seed sown, too little 
truth lodged. There is but little instruction in righteousness. 
The didactic element is wanting. 

There are perhaps times and places in which the mere play 
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of brilliant faculties may happily arrest attention not other- 
wise to be won; but it is a remark never to be forgotten, both 
by preacher and people, that “ the feeling of admiration is in- 
compatible with the feeling of conviction.” Conviction, and 
the results it works, are the end of preaching; but conviction 
comes only by the steady pressure of truth on the conscience— 
that truth which exalts God and abases man, that truth which 
exhibits a supreme Ruler ordering a sublime course of provi- 
dence, vindicating his government while he redeems a rebel 
race, and carrying out his. great decrees of sovereign mercy, 
while he yet leaves man free to his choice. This doctrine of 
God—a God ruling, and saving lost man, is the power and 
majesty of the gospel. This is the truth which quickens and 
makes the dead in sin alive; and this, in all its strength and 
attractions, the ambassador of Christ must preach. No better 
encomium was ever passed on a minister of the gospel, than 
on one of whom a hearer said: “He makes every thing he says 
seem great; sin, holiness, redemption, heaven, hell, God, eter- 
nity.” But to preach this doctrine of God, it must be made 
a systematic study. It must be seen in its relations and har- 
monies. It must be presented in its consistency. It is a re- 
cent fashion to decry systematic theology, and disparage its 
seminaries, as though they compressed and trammelied mind. 
But through what other means can the preacher enter upon 
his work, furnished with so clear, thorough, harmonious views 
of the truth of God ’—and cannot a mind thus furnished, soon 
wear off the accidental stiffness of the schools? A lawyer may 
pick up a smattering of information by reading the Reports; 
but what is he by the side of one who, beyond all this, has 
pondered law as a science, communed with its master-minds, 
and graven its principles upon his understanding? A preacher 
may pick up an extemporary acquaintance with truth in some 
of its applications, and if he has confidence, may make some 
happy hits; but what abiding, practical force has he; what 
strength and poise amid the assaults of error, compared with 
one who has entered into the doctrines of the gospel as a sys- 
tem, seen their consistency, and felt their concentrated power? 

There is, however, another aspect of this subject, which must 
be kept clearly in view. All true believers, of whatever name, 
have what may be called a heart-faith, a unity of soul, in re- 
ceiving the great doctrines of the gospel, which springs from 
the renewing power of one and the same Spirit. The pious 
Methodist, in his heart, believes as fully as we do in all the 
doctrines of grace. Every prayer he utters expresses them, 
and he delights to pour them out in his intercourse with fellow- 
Christians. Each evangelical denomination or school, how- 
ever, has its individual formule and modes of expression, 
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' which they connect with these cardinal doctrines of the com- 
mon faith. They have also explanatory doctrines designed to 
reconcile these primary truths with reason or with each other ; 
and out of these have arisen many peculiar terms and favourite 
forms of statement, which go to characterise different sects and 
schools of Christian philosophy. Now, there is nothing which 
we more need at the present day than to draw together be- 
lievers of all evangelical denominations into essential harmony 
and co-operation. There is no happier tendency of the times, 
than the actual movement of all Christian hearts towards sub- 
stantial unity, obvious to every one who has noticed the work- 
ing of Christian feeling in widely-seattered forms of faith. 
And if this is ever to be realised, it must be by laying aside 
the technicalities of the schools, and the distinctive phrase- 
ology of sects, and meeting on the broad ground of scriptural 
statement and expression. Not a few of the most useful 
preachers of the day owe their power and acceptance to the 
freedom with which they throw themselves into the great 
topics of religion, trammelled by no anxious conformity to 
established phrases, and no timid spirit of qualification. This 
is to realise the sentiment of Cecil, that he who would preach 
the gospel truly, must preach it with all the strictness of a 
Calvinist, and all the freedom of an Arminian. It is not that 
any thing which constitutes true Calvinism will be omitted. 
It is not that such preaching will want system; but it will be 
a system more large and free than that which has been some- 
times thought essential to evangelical preaching. It will be 
less a system of theology, and more the system of the gospel. 

There is no necessity, then, of perpetuating the technical form 
of doctrinal discourse. Let the manner and phraseology be 
recast. Let it put on the fresh and nervous energy of the 
times. But the substance of those ministrations no age can 
spare. Surrender these truths as the staple of preaching; cease 
to urge home on the people instruction pervaded by these 
realities, and based on these grounds of obligation; and we 
shall have something, but it will not be preaching. We shall 
have ® popular lecturer on Christianity discoursing “ of reli- 
gion, but not an ambassador of Christ delivering his eternal 

ord. 

A second quality of preaching which we cannot surrender 
' is what may be called its analytic element. 

It belongs to the Pulpit to discriminate; to go back to the 
nature and distinctions of things; to separate the true from the 
false, the precious from the vile. That truth which the preacher 
wields is designed to penetrate into “ the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, to divide between the joints and the marrow.” Tt 
is opposed to all loose generalities which are so apt to spring 
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from some of the tendencies of the age. It is his business to 
bring his hearers to the habit of thorough self-examination, to 
furnish them tests of character, and train them to know what 
manner of spirit they are of. And to do this he must go into 
the analysis of the affections. It is true that from this close 
self-inspection many of his hearers will shrink back. The mere 
necessity of reflecting accurately will weary some; others will 
fail to see the importance of it. In every congregation there 
are some wounded and despondent souls, who we know will 
tend to pervert the searching presentation of truth into new 
food for doubt and melancholy. The preacher who loves to 
see every eye fixed and every mind intent, will feel a reluctance 
to a mode of preaching which must certainly be irksome or dull, 
or painful to a portion of his hearers. 

There is, besides this, the strong pressure of the world, con- 
tinually labouring to break down the distinctive line between 
itself and the people of God. There is the increasing fellowship 
of regenerate and unregenerate men, in humane endeavours. 
The enemies of the cross of Christ, instead of facing his fol- 
lowers as in other times with cold menaces and violent opposi+ 
tion, appear to be all going the same way. In many moral 
enterprises they are ready to join hands with the disciples of 
Christ, especially if the test points of religious character are 
dropped for the while. They have, in their view, a far better 
idea of brotherhood than that of the Church, one of much wider 
communion and more liberal feeling; and it is a trying task 
for one, at the present day, to turn to those whom he respects 
for their morality, and with whom he sympathises on great 
social questions, and address them as godless men, and press 
on them the discriminating truths of the gospel. Add to this 
the influence of a different style of preaching, as seen in some 
other denominations; where, with much. ability, grace, and 
unction, there is yet a studied evasion of all test points,—an 
agreeable warmth, yet generality of application,—a comfortable 
blending of all hearers into one body; and it is easy to see 
that one of a genial and hopeful nature will thus be strongly 
tempted to surrender the distinctive tone of the Pulpit; 
to soften the dividing edge of truth to a more yielding 
temper; to deal less in tests and more in impressions; and to 
hope to bring men, all unawares as it were, to an unconscious 
sanctification. Is this a safe experiment to try amongst 
us! Is this the preaching to be engrafted on our mind and 
character? Allowing that this discriminating element in preach- 
ing may sometimes have been overworked, that it may have 
been made needlessly offensive, that it may occasionally have 
’ been hasty and inapplicable; still, is not this pre-eminently 
a scriptural preaching? is it not one which experience and the 
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Divine Spirit have remarkably sanctioned! Is not the peculiar 
spirit of the gospel this awful discrimination of character: 
“ He that believeth on me: or, He that believeth not on me?” 
Is it not the most solemn fact attending the preaching of the 
gospel, that through every assembly there runs a broad line of 
separation, and that on the one side or the other every hearer 
stands? And is such a fact to be suppressed or overlooked ? 
Not that men are to be offensively characterised. Not that 
this distinction is to be incessantly rung upon, or thrust into 
an invidious prominence. Not that the minister of Christ is 
ever to lay aside a genial, considerate, unassuming spirit. But 
such a reality must not be kept back. It must sometimes be 
declared. It must ever silently pervade the whole tenor of a 
sermon, so that every listener shall feel it. The preacher must 
so address men that the individual shall. know when it means 
him. “He must,” as one has forcibly said, “insulate his 
hearers, place each of them apart, and render it impossible for 
him to escape by losing himself in the crowd. At the day of 
judgment, the attention excited by the surrounding scene, the 
strange aspect of nature, the dissolution of the elements, and 
the last trump, will have no other effect than to cause the 
reflections of the sinner to return with a more overwhelming 
tide on his own character, his sentence, his unchanging destiny, 
and amid the innumerable millions who surround him he will 
mourn apart. It is thus that the Christian minister should 
endeavour to prepare the tribunal of conscience, and turn the 
eyes of every one of his hearers on himself.” * 

Another characteristic, never to be laid aside in preaching, 
is that of argument. 

There is an evident belief, in some minds, that a minister 
cannot go into an argument as once he could; that any thing 
like consecutive reasoning is unwelcome in the pulpit, and that 
any thing like logic must be put into disguise. There was, un- 
questionably, a style of dry metaphysical argument once tole- 
rated in the preaching of the gospel, which never can or ought 
to be revived. There has been, at times, a zeal in arguing to 
excess on minor points of doctrine, under the excitement of 
some wide-spread controversy. There is a tedious manner of 
proving, for the sake of mere sequence of thought, what nobody 
denies. Of such argument we make nodefence. But that the 
‘ people anywhere are averse to reasoning, as such, is glaringly 
untrue. On the contrary, there never was a time when the 
common mind was more alive to argument; when there was 
more vigour and earnestness in discussion, or when proof on any 
subject was more in demand. The infidelity of the day calls 
its conventions, and attempts at least to hold an argument be- 

* Works of Robert Hall, vol. ii. p. 138. 
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fore the people. There is stringent reasoning in the political 
meeting and from the press. The lawyer argues with the 
court and argues with the jury. Can the people be reasoned 
with on all these subjects, and is it so impracticable to reason 
with them on righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come? - The fact is simply that men are tired of abstract rea- 
soning, not of argument itself. Utter a sentiment in any con- 
gregation, and a few select minds will be interested. Bring 
forward something to be proved, and almost every eye will be 
fixed; and all that is needed to keep that interest is to go on 
and reason it out, upon principles that are within every man’s 
understanding. Let a preacher reason with men from the 
known facts of human nature; from that universal conscious- 
ness in the heart of man which answers to every other heart, 
as face to face in water. Let him draw his argument from the 
analogies of common life to those of religion, from everyday 
principles to those of Christian duty, and he will preach to no 
listless hearers. Men feel in the end far more complimented 
when the preacher thus addresses their reason and faces them 
with proof, than when he aims at glossing over assertions with 
entertaining imagery, or tries merely to throw around them 
by stealth the soft network of some good impression. And 
here especially it is that the scribe who is instructed for the 
kingdom of heaven needs to blend wisely the old and the new, 
to meet the wants of the age. Religion is rapidly extending 
its domain, and asserting its right to preside over many remote 
departments of conduct, where its authority had become well- 
nigh outlawed. It runs out more and more into the minutize 
of life. It goes down into the market-place, the exchange, the 
farm, the shop, and behind the counter. It points to unwritten 
obligations and laws above those of man. ‘It claims the right 
to apply the standard of the gospel to the habits, the duties, 
the mercies, and the charities of daily life. The scope of the 
preacher is thus widening, as unquestionably it ought to widen. 
He is to deal more and more with all these questions of detail, 
and they are not questions to be treated’ inconsiderately. It 
will not do to dismiss such matters with mere smart sayings, 
with generalities, or with hasty assertions. These questions 
must be tried in open court before the people, and by the tests 
of common sense and the Word of God. They must be rea- 
soned out on principles that commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience. And this the mass of men will welcome. 
It was a fact of happy augury, that a thronged assembly - 
gathered every Sabbath evening last winter, in one of our 

at mercantile cities, to hear a preacher press the claim of 
the Bible to control the counting-house. It is true that skill 
in this reasoning is not to be acquired without effort. Mere 
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books will not give it. It is to be learned from the observa- 
tion of men and of society. But it is a reasoning which the 
Pulpit cannot be without. Christ thus argued. It was by a 
sound logic that he shut the mouths of Pharisees and convinced 
the people. So Paul reasoned, and by such reasoning now 
infidelity is to be put down, false doctrine exposed, and every 
covert sin searched out. By such reasoning men are to be 
convicted and made ashamed of a Christless life. By such 
reasoning they are to be delivered from loose views of charac- 
ter, of responsibility, and of future retribution; and qualified, 
on every point, themselves to give a reason for their faith and 
practice. It was by the reasoning of the pulpit, in a great 
measure, that our national character gained its peculiar 
cast of strength and independence; and by the same old power 
applied to the new circumstances of the age, it must be se- 
eured and disciplined for the service of God. 

Finally, the crowning quality of preaching, which can never 
be dispensed with, is a pervading spirituality. 

Disguise it as we will, the ministry at the present day are 
under strong temptations to descend from a high tone of spi- 
ritual preaching. In many cases, they have but little encou- 
ragement on this point, even from the better class of church 
members; while a large proportion of worldly men show, by 
their looks and remarks, if not by open resistance, a strong 
determination not to be pressed too closely in this way, or to 
allow themselves to be brought under the searching “ power of 
the world to come.” The love of money or of office, and even 
the natural excitement of progress, are, in many instances, eat- 
ing out the heart of religion. In the meanwhile, those seasons 
of revival which brought whole communities to a stand, and 
threw the light of eternity into almost every heart, have be- 
come rare. As a natural consequence, ministers, especially 
those who are inclined to be timid, are led, almost unconsei- 
ously, to relax the urgency of their appeals; and there are un- 
questionably many who are more spiritual in the- closet than 
they think it safe or judicious to be in the pulpit. 

But, if there is any thing which constitutes the pre-eminence 
of the gospel, it is, that it surrounds and invests our life with 
the power of the world unseen. An invisible God mysteriously 
working about and within us; a Saviour, “whom not having 
‘ seen we love;” a throng of angels and perfected saints rejoic- 
ing in our salvation; lost spirits plotting our ruin: such are the 
realities which envelope and follow us at every step. It is only 
to loose the silver cord, and the veil of flesh vanishes, and we 
too are spiritual and immortal. This it is which gives worth 
to man and value to his life; and the preacher of such a gospel 
must strive to bring his hearers steadily under the deepening 
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sense of these realities. There isa style of preaching in vogue 
which leaves these things, in a great degree, out of sight. It 
presents truth, indeed, truth interesting and useful, but still in 
its inferior aspects. It advocates religion much on mere eco- 
nomical considerations. It speculates ingeniously on the vari- 
ous problems and uses of social life. It urges moral enter- 

rises on grounds of human compassion and public advantage. 
Tes tone is taken almost solely from the present ; and it is the 
strong impulse of the times to make preaching thus material. 
But what, in truth, are all these considerations compared with 
the sublime reality of a God whom we are to meet in judg- 
ment? What are all these social interests of men but mere 
adjuncts to that spiritual kingdom of which Christ is Head, 
and whose end is glory! What are all the motives which earth 
can furnish compared with the loyalty, the gratitude, the burn- 
ing devotion, which we owe to Him who bought us with his 
blood? This is the “ kingdom” into which the faithful preacher 
is to be “ instructed.” This kingdom he persuades men first to 
seek. From these realities he brings his most urgent arguments 
and his tenderest appeals. Recall the names of those through- 
out all time, who have been mighty in quickening the church 
and saving souls, and you will find that the secret of their power 
has been borrowed from vivid impressions of the eternal world. 
These are impressions which no age can outgrow, and which 
to no class of men are unsuitable. It was the power of these 
truths, as uttered by Whitefield, which seamed the faces of the 
Kingswood colliers with tears of repentance. It was to these 
truths that the great orator of New England paid tribute when 
he said, * I want my pastor to come to me, in the spirit of the 
gospel, saying, ‘ You are mortal. Your probation is brief. 
Your work must be done speedily. You are immortal too. 
You are hastening to the bar of God. The Judge standeth 
at the door.” When I am thus admonished, I have no disposi- 
tion to muse or sleep.” Not that the preacher must confine 
himself to that narrow round of topics which are immediately 
spiritual; or that he will incessantly aim at a monotonous 
solemnity: but that, be his preaching various as it may—be 
it however timely or humane—there will run beneath it all a 
deep under-tone of spiritual feeling. It will all be, and be felt 
to be, subsidiary to the establishment of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom in the‘individual heart and in the world. 

It is this sense of things unseen which makes the true reli- 
gion of the affections. This lays hold of the deep springs of 
feeling. This alone draws forth a truly genial spirit, and 
teaches us to love men, not merely as brethren of the human 
race, but as fellow-immortals. This gives courage to toil, and 
patience to endure, as seeing Him that is invisible. It sweetens 
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. sorrow; it breathes divine communion; it sheds abroad a calm 
delight; it wakens hope unfading; and, even in this imperfect 
state, enables saints to sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus. 

He that would preach such a gospel must strive himself to 
“dwell near the fountain of grace,” and drink deeply of its 
spiritual influences. Of such a man it has been strikingly said, 
“The most ordinary topics will open themselves with freshness 
and interest, and the things of the Spirit will display their 
inexhaustible variety and depth. He will pierce the invisible 
world. He will look, so to speak, into eternity, and will pre- 
sent the essence and core of religion; while so many, for want 
of spiritual discernment, rest satisfied with the surface and the 
shell. This spirit will not allow us to throw one grain of 
incense on the altar of vanity. It will make us forget our- 
selves so completely, as to convince our hearers we do so; and, 
displacing every thing else from the attention, leave nothing to 
be felt or thought of, but the majesty of truth and the realities 
of eternity.” 

It is wholly a mistake to regard the responsibility for the 
dispensation of truth as confined to the ministry. Not a 
hearer but has a part in shaping that public sentiment which, 
for good and for evil, is operating to modify preaching. If 
the people of God in this land desire a ministry, who, under 
all the change and pressure of our times, shall still instruct, 
search, persuade, and elevate their souls, let them remember 
that they make the preacher. The minister of Christ cannot 
preach much in advance of his people. If their sentiment is 
perverted from the simplicity that is in Christ ; if they thirst 
for intellectual entertainment in the sanctuary; if they con- 
sider preaching which singles them out, which follows them to 
the everyday duties and circumstances of life, and probes their 
secret sins, as meddlesome; they bring a temptation on the 
ambassadors of Christ, which the most faithful and indepen- 
dent find it hard to bear. Let them rather see to it, that the 
influence, which assuredly reacts from every individual on the 
ministry of the day, shall tend to engage the whole force of 
their talent in the quickening of piety and the saving of souls. 
Let them require of their preachers that they be thoroughly 
men of the age; foremost in its movements, informed of its 

‘demands, quick to discern its opportunities. Let them re- 
quire, also, that they be men and preachers for eternity; 
acknowledging no master but Christ, knowing no man after 
the flesh, yet knowing every human being as a lost and [it 
may be] ransomed brother, to whom they bring a message 
from the King. 
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Art. [X.—1. Narrative of a Journey rownd the Dead Sea, 
and in the Bible Lands, in 1850 and 1851. By F. De 
Sautcy, Member of the French Institute. Edited, with 
Notes, by Count EpwarD DE WarREN. Second Edition. 

London : Bentley, 1854. 


2. Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine in 1851 
and 1852. By Lieut. Von DE VELDE, late of the Royal 
Dutch Navy, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 2 vols. 

: Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1854. 


WE are indebted to an Abbot of lona—that Iona which has been 
almost consecrated by apostolic Columba and his brethren— 
for one of the very earliest accounts of Palestine, as it lay de- 
solate and forsaken. Between the years 680 and 690, about 
a century after Columba’s death, a traveller from that land 
was cast upon Iona. A vessel was seen labouring on the west 
coast of Scotland; it had been driven before the blast and was 
seeking a harbour, and perhaps in part from stress of weather, 
but in part too from knowledge of the faith that shone like 
the morning star in that little island, the captain of the vessel 
turned his helm towards its shore. The Abbot Adamnan 
hastened to the beach, eager to offer all the hospitality that 
the island could afford to strangers in distress, little thinking, 
however, what a treasure was coming into his possession ! 
Among the tempest-tossed crew was Bishop Arculf, from 
France, a traveller in far-off lands, who had lately trodden the 
soil of patriarchal and apostolic Palestine, and now found him- 
self, by a strange providence, cast on the soil of that island of 
the Gentiles which had sent forth its twelve presbyters like 
apostolic missionaries, to enlighten many nations, and was re- 
nowned withal as the burial-place of kings. How singular 
must have been the feelings of Arculf, so lately in the burning 
climes of the East, and now exposed to the cold winds of the 
Hebrides that sent the waves booming into the not far distant 
caves of Staffa! What an incident in the life of Adamnan ! 
How the abbot and the bishop would spend that evening, the 
one exulting in the unlooked-for opportunity of learning about 
that land which all took interest in, and the other scarcely less 
delighted to tell what so few but himself had seen. We can 
imagine it quite such a scene as Virgil has described at Car- 
thage, “ multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hector multa.” 

We can fancy the conscious self-importance visible in Ar- 
culf’s travel-worn countenance while he speaks to his eager 
auditors, and by his graphic delineations turns them almost into 
spectators, as he tells that “he saw the Holy Sepulchre, and 
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measured it with his own hands!” “He found few trees upon 
Olivet, except vines and olives, with wheat and barley in abund- 
ance.” “ Everywhere he saw camels carrying their burdens, 
for carriages and waggons are very seldom met with through 
the whole of Judea.” “ He found the Lake of Galilee sur- 
rounded by thick woods.” “He drank at Jacob’s Well, which 
he found forty cubits deep.” ‘* He ate of a species of locust, 
slender and short, which, boiled in oil, forms a poor sort of 
food.” “ He saw ata distance the ruins of Capernaum, without 
walls, on a narrow piece of ground between the mountains and 
the lake.” He intersperses a few wonders: “Alexandria was 
so large, that though he entered the city at nine in the morn- 
ing, he hardly reached the other side before dark.” “He saw 
within a church at Gilgal the twelve stones which Joshua took 
out of Jordan, so heavy that two strong men of the present 
day could hardly lift one of them!” These, and other such 
narratives, in which truth was mixed with the marvellous, fed 
the good abbot’s curiosity ; nor did he let his guest depart till 
he had written down from his lips the substance of all he had 
narrated. His work “Adamnanus (de Arculfo) de Locis Sanctis, 
Libri ITT,” is still in existence, dedicated, a.p. 698, to Alfred, 
King of Northumberland. 

We give the above as a fair specimen of the kind of informa- 
tion derived from visitors to Palestine in those days. From time 
to time there were such, fulfilling even then what Moses was led 
by the Spirit to anticipate,—“ the stranger that shall come from 
a far land” (Deut. xxix. 22) to see “the sicknesses which the 
Lord had laid upon it.” Travellers have multiplied as years 
have gone on. Once, something like a century would intervene 
between the record of one pilgrimage and another; then it 
became common every generation; and now, when, on other 
errands, “many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased,” 
(Dan. xii. 4), every year furnishes some addition to the list of 
travellers. But all these we are now referring to are, after 
all, only travellers; they have not been explorers, They went, 
and saw, and were delighted, and came away to delight others 
by their more or less truthful and graphic delineations of places 
and scenery; but they did not take time to make searching 
inquiries, or to investigate what was by no means obviously 
certain. They were, as we have said, travellers, but not ez- . 
‘plorers; and it is with explorers that we have to do at present, 
though we could not but take notice of their predecessors, as 
they did possess the merit of giving an impulse and guiding 
the steps of their more accurate followers. Too often, however, 
they trod in the footsteps of those who went before them, or 
were very ‘much the travellers of whom Bacon complains, that 
“made diaries in sea-voyages, where there is nothing to be 
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seen but sky and sea; but in land-travel, wherein so much is 
to be observed, omitted it for the most part.” 

Recent explorers have done much, but all readers are not 
equally pleased with the results of these explorers’ diligence. 
Some would fain not lose old associations with spots which they 
were accustomed to revere as the undoubted localities spoken 
of in Holy Scripture. Others are even afraid of the results of 
such searching investigations; they have misgivings and alarms 
lest the credit of some Scripture fact be put in jeopardy by 
such rude hands. These would prefer to retain traditions, 
however difficult to be reconciled with stubborn facts, if the 
traditions affect spots long reckoned sacred, lest in disproving 
the value of these traditions we should suggest suspicions of 
the accuracy of Scripture itself. We have no sympathy with 
this class. They are of thé same family with those who dread 
the discoveries of astronomy and geology, lest God should be 
found inconsistent with himself, instead of being found the God 
of truth alike in nature and revelation. In researches into 
the geography of Palestine, it has ever been found—as in all 
other fair and honest investigations—that if, as to particular 
spots, a long-existing delusion has been dissipated, it is only 
that other spots may be substituted on which our hallowed 
thoughts may rest with all the confidence that evidence can 
give. We.abandon the old belief that Bireh, or Beer, is 
Michmash, for it has no Seneh or Bozez near it; and in conse- 
quence not only obtain all the associations which may be clus- 
tered round the Beer or Beeroth of Scripture, but also find our- 
selvesin possession of another locality (to which our bar driven 
from the former by force of conviction was the means of direct- 
ing our eye), and that too bearing the name Muckmas, with two 
conical hills guarding its access. We go to visit the spot of 
Jeremiah’s birth and bitter persecutions at Anata, which is 
evidently the true Anathoth, and yet we lose nothing. For we 
join the pilgrims in their visit to Kuryat-el-enab (which they 
reckoned Anathoth), in order to recognise in it the memorable 
Kirjath-jearim, where the ark rested long among the humble 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” that resided ‘there. 
Between such cases and discoveries in the natura] world a 
close analogy subsists. Who that believes firmly in a creating 
God ever for a moment trembled at the inquiries of the physio- 
logist or anatomist, instead of expecting from him with per- 
fect certainty an addition to our previously existing proofs of 
creative design? ‘Who fears that an investigator in these de- 
partments will light on some blunder of the great Creator? 
Not otherwise ought we to regard researches into the facts and 
localities of revelation; the only result can be more ample 
proof in favour of its most perfect accuracy. Such confidence 
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ought we to have in the Book of God, as not to be able to imagine 
the possibility of any other result in the end than an addition 
to and enlargement of the positive proofs of complete and 
minute accuracy, from all the sifting it may be subjected to, 
and all the new information which geography, history, antiquity, 
can ever furnish. Uzzah-like timidity ill becomes us when we 
have seen so many clouds that gathered round the ark dis- 
pelled, and found hitherto nothing but an increase of witnesses, 
trooping round it from every new-opened tomb or unmarked 
city. 

But it is every explorer, not every traveller, whose arrival we 
hail. Too few travellers are patient inquirers; though of 
late years the number has been on the increase. Dr Edward 
Robinson, of New York, the author of “ Biblical Researches 
in Palestine,” published in 1841, will ever be ranked among 
the foremost in this class, not only from the intrinsic merit of 
all his own investigations, but also from the undeniable fact 
that his work gave a vast impulse to all who entered the field 
after him. He showed what thorough, fair, unbiassed in- 
quiry was, and what interesting fruits it could produce; and 
by his method of conducting research, calling history to his 
side at every step, and keeping his Bible open at every spot, 
succeeded in establishing safe precedents for future explorers. 
His style is a plain, perspicacious, narrative style, only oc- 
casionally elevated by the glow of feeling which scenery or 
life around him calls forth, although the absence of fervent 
enthusiasm is at times disappointing to the reader. His heart, 
however, is interested in his pursuit, and this prevents his Re- 
searches from ever becoming dry to one who is himself interested. 
Hewins assent, and almost compels yourconfidence, by narrating 
the process of inquiry as well as the result of his labours; nor 
are these minutiz without their attraction to others besides 
theological literati. His book is worth reading even as a book 
of travels. It is true, he errs occasionally on the side of stern- 
ness of judgment, tearing from us drily, if not rudely, a few 
cherished associations which he is scarcely entitled to say he 
has proved to be delusive; but he makes up for this defect by 
his genial reverence for the Word of God, and every state- 
ment of that Word that can be fairly adduced. His theory 
of the passage of the children of Israel at the Red Sea,—a 
theory overthrown by Wilson,—is almost the only instance of 
even the appearance of indiscreet treatment of the Word. * 

Perhaps Robinson was stirred up to his work by what had 





* Perhaps we should add some of his remarks on the Pool of Bethesda, His ex- 
cessive coolness in rejecting some admitted localities has been animadverted on by 
several writers. Von de Velde, e.g., has occasion to notice it when referring to 
his doubting “The King’s Dale” to be the valley of Jehoshaphat; while at the same 


time he, curiously enough, is inclined to yield the authenticity of the Cave at Bethlehem, 
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taken placein Italy and Egypt, and was still going on: we 
mean the light thrown on ancient customs and allusions by the 
disinterment of ancient cities and the opening of ancient 
tombs, with all the success that had attended the decypherers 
of hieroglyphics. At all events, the idea of discoveries of. a 
solid kind on the soil of Palestine was an idea quite suited to 
the taste and spirit of the times. With what energy and 
with what concentration of learning he carried his purpose 
into effect, may be inferred from a slight outline of his appa- 
ratus of research. Not only Jerome and Eusebius, not only 
Reland and other such well-known authorities, were carefully 
perused, but no less than a hundred and fifty works were 
consulted by him. A list of such is given, chronologically ar- 
ranged. He and his companion made preparation for their 
journey by obtaining the names of places in many of the dis- 
tricts, written down by educated natives. Lists were drawn 
up, and these lists verified and corrected from various sources, 
as well as by himself when on the spot. The pronunciation 
of the natives was carefully noticed and written down. A 
catalogue of Arabic names of villages, in almost every district 
west of Jordan, is preserved by him in his appendix, suggest- 
ing inquiry as well aiding it. His maps are the fullest and 
best that have yet appeared, with the exception of Kieppert’s 
Map of Palestine, in 1852. He had kept the work in view 
during fifteen years. 

His latest Researches are looked for with much interest. 
The well-known Pella is one of the sites he has ascertained; a 
discovery in which M. Von de Velde participated. But this 
portion of his works is only in preparation, though a sketch of 
the journey has been given. Meanwhile we may let the 
reader see him in the midst of his truth-seeking occupation; 
and we select as a specimen his successful attempt at ascer- 
taining the connection between the Fountain of the Virgin 
(“the waters of Siloah that flow softly”) and the Pool of 
Siloam :— 


“ We found it to be the current belief at Jerusalem, both among 
natives and foreigners, that a passage existed quite through between 
the two fountains; but no one had himself explored it, or could give 
any definite information respecting it. We therefore determined to 
examine it ourselves, should a fit opportunity occur. Repairing one 
afternoon (April 27) to Siloam, in order to measure the reservoir, we 
found no person there; and the water in the basin being low, we em- 
braced this opportunity for accomplishing our purpose. Stripping off 
our shoes and stockings, and rolling our garments above our knees, we 
entered with our lights and measuring-tapes in our hands. The water 
was low, nowhere over a foot in depth, and for the most part not more 
than three or four inches, with a hardly perceptible current. The 
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bottom is everywhere covered with sand brought in by the waters. 
The passage is cut wholly through the solid rock, everywhere about 
two feet wide, somewhat winding, but in a general course N.N.E. 
For the first hundred feet it is from fifteen to twenty feet high; for 
another hundred feet, or more, from six to ten feet; and afterwards 
not more than four feet high—thus gradually becoming lower and 
lower as we advanced. At the end of 800 feet, it became so low that 
we could advance no farther without crawling on all fours, and bring- 
ing our bodies close to the water. As we were not prepared for this, 
we thought it better to retreat, and try again another day from the other 
end. Tracing, therefore, upon the roof with the smoke of our candles 
the initials of our names and the figures 800, as a mark of our progress 
on this side, we returned with our clothes somewhat wet and soiled. 
It was not until three days afterwards that we were able to complete 
our examination. and measurement of the passage. We went now to 
the Fountain of the Virgin, and having measured the external distance 
(1100 feet) down to the point east of Siloam, we concluded that as we 
had already entered 800 feet from the lower end, there could now re- 
main not over three or four hundred feet to be explored. We found 
the end of the passage at the upper fountain rudely built up with 
small stones, in order to retain the water at a greater depth in the ex- 
cavated basin. Having caused our servants to clear away the stones, 
and having clothed (or rather unclothed) ourselves simply in a pair of 
wide Arab drawers, we entered, and crawled on, hoping soon to arrive 
at the point which we had reached from the other fountain. The pas- 
sage here is in general much lower than at the other end; most of the 
way we could indeed advance upon our hands and knees, yet in several 
places we could get forward only by lying at full length and dragging 
ourselves along on our elbows. The sand at the bottom, probably, has 
a considerable depth, thus filling up the canal in part; for otherwise 
it is inconceivable how the passage could ever have been thus cut. 
through the solid rock, At any rate only a single person could have 
wrought in it at a time; and it must have been the labour of many 
years. There are many turns and zig-zags. In several places the 
workmen had cut straight forward for some distance, and then leaving 
this had begun again farther back at a different angle; so there is at 
first the appearance of a passage leading off. We examined all these 
false cuts very minutely in the hope of finding some such lateral pas- 
sage by which water might come in from another quarter. We found, 
however, nothing of the kind. The way seemed interminably long, 
and we were for a long time suspicious that we had fallen upon a pas- 
sage different from that which we had before entered. But at length 
after having measured 950 feet, we arrived at our former mark of 
800 feet, traced with smoke upon the ceiling. This makes the whole 
length of the passage to be 1750 feet, or several hundred feet greater 
than the direct distance externally—a result scarcely conceivable, al- 
though the passage is very winding. We came out again at the 
Fountain of Siloam.” 


In order to estimate aright the value of such careful, pains- 
taking accuracy, we need to remember the vague generalities 
and the unfounded statements of many former writers. In- 
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deed, we must call to mind that only of late had men begun 
to insist upon definite and undoubted information. There wasa 
time—and it lasted for ages—when few thought of question- 
ing, or rather when almost all accepted unhesitatingly as grave 
and genuine facts regarding Bible lands, sueh averments as 
the following made by credulous travellers: that the pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh were neither more nor less than Joseph’s 
granaries, wherein he stored up the corn during the seven 
plenteous years, and gave it out during the years of famine. 
Some even fancied that they might still trace on the sands of 
the Red Sea shore the marks of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels! 
Sir John Mandeville, in the fourteenth century, returned home, 
telling that every year at Mount Sinai ravens and crows as- 
sembled at the monastery, bringing olives or such like fruits as 
offerings; and gravely stated that he found near Chorazin 9 — 
city Kedar, to which the Psalmist refers in Ps, exx.5, Others 
found Mount Gilboa on the sea coast at Gyibel, near Tripoli. 
These, indeed, were the. errors of illiterate days, But even 
down to the very border of our own time, it was quite a com- 
mon thing for learned writers to confound the Pool of Siloam 
and the Pool of Gihon, and both of these with Bethesda, as if 
Bethesda and Siloam were just the upper and lower pools of 
Gihon. As for Mount Carmel, it used to be described and 
referred to by preachers and teachers as if it had been a very 
Mont Blane for height and majesty. Dr Clarke could ven- 
ture to maintain, on the authority of an inscription accidentally 
found on the spot, that the Hill of Evil Counsel must be Zion ; 
and Olshausen had not yet abandoned his theory that Acra, or 
the;Lower City, was no other than Ophel. The spell of tradi- 
tion, exercising its potent influence even on superior minds, was 
not broken without repeated assaults; and up to a very recent 
date, there could be found staunch defenders of the probability — 
that our Lord ascended from the very summit of the Mount of 
Olives, just at the spot where tradition shows a mark somer 
thing like the print of a foot. In spite of the words of the 
evangelist, that “ he led his disciples out as far as to Bethany,” 
many still preferred such suppositions as that Luke may have 
spoken of the district (and Puseyism actually maintained the 
parish) of Bethany, in which, of course, it was easy to s 
the summit of the hill to have been included—all the while over: 
looking the tameness of the theory that attached importance to 
the mere top of the mountain, and forgetting that Bethany was 
the appropriate spot for the Master’s last farewell to his dis- 
ciples, as it had been so often the spot of their evening's farewell, 
when he retired thither to rest for the night, after the day’s 
labours in Jerusalem. 

It is not long since Asia Minor began to be better known, 
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and its numerous cities and most romantic sites to be ascer- 
tained. The Plain of Zroy had been visited and revisited, 
and theory after theory framed on its platform to illustrate 
Homer, but inquiry had not extended far beyond this and the 
other places on the coast. Till these last fifteen years we might 
have said something similar of Palestine: that the only contro- 
versies carried on regarding it, with any interest, were’ all 
about one spot—all about Jerusalem. It is now quite other- 
wise. The breadth of the land has been traversed and ex- 
plored ; few localities remain neglected. Let us fix upon En- 
geddi as a specimen of the kind of investigation accorded to 
even sequestrated localities. Engeddi was always famous, 
ever since David wandered on its wild rocks, and Solomon 
sang of its vineyards and gardens. Pliny had heard of it, 
for he tells of the Essenes fixing their abodes near it, though 
so indistinct was his acquaintance with it that he confounds 
“ Engadda” (so he names it, Nat. Hist. v. 17) with Jericho, the 
city of palm-trees. “ Engeddi’s shrubs of balm” were sung of: 
by our poets, and Crashaw chose to introduce it as the centre 
of a picture of delicious scenery :-— 


* He saw a vernal smile disfigure 
Winter’s sad face, and through the flowery lands 
Of fair Engeddi’s honey-sweating fountains, 
With manna, milk, and balm, new broach the mountains.” 


Its name, “ Fountain of the Goat,” kept travellers searching 
for it in steep, inaccessible-like rocks; and yet its association 
with gardens, and palms, and balsam-trees, and fountains, made 
them feel puzzled in their conjectures. Some placed its site 
north-west, some south-west, of the Dead Sea, as any one may 
see who looks into old maps of Palestine. Eusebius and 
Jerome had spoken of the place as being “in aulone Hierichus,” 
meaning the Great Plain in which Jericho and the Dead Sea 
itself stand; but, misunderstanding their description, writers 
had insisted on finding it near Jericho. Some even assumed 
that there must have been more than one Engeddi. From 
Brocardus, in the 13th century, who describes it well enough, 
but places it away from the Dead Sea, down to this present 
century, no traveller visited that region; but in 1806, Seetzen 
heard of the spot, and found that it bore the name “ Ain 
Jiddy,” the very “ Fountain of the Goat.” Still it is doubtful 
if even he personally visited the spot; he may have got all he 
tells from his Arab guides. 

It was Dr Robinson who first described the spot from per- 
sonal observation. He found it neither north-west nor south- 
west of the Dead Sea, but nearly at the middle point of its 
western coast. Having visited Carmel (now Kurmal), Maon 
(Main), and Ziph (Tell Zif), he pressed through the mountains 
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toward the Dead Sea. Leaving Carmel at twenty minutes 
past nine, he reached at twenty minutes before twelve a descent 
of nearly two hundred feet, along the face of a hill of scaly 
friable limestone. In half an hour more he was at another 
steep descent. Along the brink of a precipitous valley, a pass 
led them on between rocks of more than a hundred feet in 
height, till, by gradual descent, they got to the bottom of the 
ravine. They started in their way a gazelle, a jackal, and then 
a beden, or mountain goat, which bounded up the face of the 
rocks on the opposite side. ‘“ Indeed, we were now in the 
wilderness of Engeddi, where David and his men lived among 
the ‘ rocks of the wild goats, and where he cut off the skirts of 
Saul’s robe in a cave. On all sides the country is full of edverns, 
which might serve for lurking-places for David and his men, 
as they do for outlaws at the present day.”—-(Vol. ii., p. 203.) 


“ Our path now followed down the bottom of the valley for some 
distance, which is here just wide enough to be the bed of a torrent, 
sometimes scarcely fifty feet, between perpendicular res rising 
sometimes hundreds of feet on each side. In the cliffs above, multitudes 
of pigeons were enjoying their nests undisturbed. It enters the sea 
just south of Ain Jiddy. Near its mouth, as our sheikh informed us, 
is a fine fountain and large willow-trees.” “For the last two or three 
hours of the way we had been subjected to continual disappointment. 
At every moment we had expected to obtain some glimpse of the sea, 
and to arrive at the shore nearly upon a level with its waters; but the 
way at every step seemed longer and longer, and it was now only, after 
nearly seven hours’ travel, that we arrived at the brow of the pass. Turni 
aside a few steps, to what seemed a small knoll upon our right, we found 
ourselves on the summit of a perpendicular cliff overhanging Ain Jiddy 
and the sea, at least fifteen hundred feet above its waters!” ‘“ We 
remained on the cliff until three quarters past two o'clock, and then 
began to work our way down this terrific pass. This was no easy labour. 
The path descends by zig-zags, often at the steepest angle practicable 
for horses; and is carried partly along to ledges or shelves on the per- 
sar pe face of the cliff, and then down the almost equally steep 
debris.” 

Such are the “rocks of the wild goats,” whereon David 
baffled Saul. The beden climbs its precipices still, But where 
are the gardens? Where can they have been? And the “ foun- 
tain of the goat,” where is it to be found ? 

“ After a descent of forty minutes, we reached, at half-past three, the 
beautiful fountain, Ain Jiddy, bursting forth at once a fine stream, u 
a sort of nanao terrace or shelf of the mountain, still more than four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The stream rushes down the 
steep descent of the mountain, and its course is hidden by a luxuriant 
thicket of trees and shrubs belonging toa more southern clime.” “ Here, 
at the fountain, are remains of several buildings, apparently ancient, 
though the main site of the town seems to have been farther below. 
The fountain itself is limpid and sparkling, with a copious stream of 
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‘sweet water, but warm. The thermometer stood at 81° Fahr.; kept in 
vessels over night, we found it delightfully cool and refreshing. Issu- 
ing from the limestone rock, it is of course strongly impregnated with 
lime.” ‘ We set off for the shore about five, and reached it in some 
five-and-twenty minutes, descending along the thicket by the brook. 
The declivity is still steep, though Ss so than the pass above. The 
whole of this descent was apparently once terraced for tillage and gar- 
dens; and on the right near the foot are the ruins of a town, exhibiting 
nothing of particular interest. From the base of the declivity, a fine 
rich plain slopes off very gradually nearly half a mile to theshore. The 
brook runs directly across it to the sea, though at this season the waters 
were absorbed by the thirsty earth long before reaching the shore. So 
far as the water extended the plain was covered with gardens, chiefly of 
cucumbers, belonging to the Rashaideh.” ‘ The soil of the whole plain 
is exceedingly fertile, and might easily be tilled and produce rare fruits.” 
—(Pp. 210-12). ‘It would be admirably adapted to the cultivation 
of tropical fruits.” ‘The thermometer at sunset on the shore stood at 
80° Fahr., and next morning at sunrise at 60° Fahr.” 


Such is a specimen of the thorough, patient, calm investiga- 
tions with which Dr Robinson’s Researches abound. He does 
not always make the most of his observations ; others come 
after him and glean in his fields. Thus, in this very spot: Dr 
Robinson mentions the tract of country called “ Husdsa,” a 
name which a later traveller catches hold of as a remnant of 
“‘ Hazezon-tamar,” one of thenamesof Engeddi. The circumstan- 
tiality of the details, as well as the note of hours and minutes, 
and also a certain air of unexaggerating honesty, characterise 
the whole narrative. Captain Lynch, of the American Expe- 
dition, who in 1847 paid a passing visit to the spot, expresses 
himself as disappointed in not finding any “ fine grassy plain.” 
It is evident he surveyed it hastily, and yet even though he did 
so, his narrative bears witness to the singular fertility of that 
garden-spot ; for, speaking of the remains of terraces, which he 
observed in the upper part of the plain, he tells us that “ bar- 
ley was nearly ripe for harvest, though it could not have been 
much more than a few weeks above ground.” He saw a great 
variety of shrubs and trees, and talks of the caverned mountain 
towering fifteen hundred feet above the plain, with its fine 
fountain one-third way up. The caves, too, he examined,—the 
largest fit to contain thirty men, and has “ a long, low, narrow 
gallery, running from one side, which would be invisible when 
the sun does not shine through the entrance.”—(P. 289.) We 
were greatly struck on reading this last statement. It coin- 
cides so remarkably, and yet so unintentionally (for Lynch 
never refers to the fact at all), with the history in 1 Sam. xxiv. 
3, ‘Saul went in” to one of these caves, and yet, “ David and 
his men remained in the sides of the cave.” Very remarkable! 
Saul goes into the very cave where David and his men are 
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lurking, and yet does not see them; and three thousand years 
after this fact is written down, a stranger from a far land in- 
cidentally confirms the fidelity of the narrative, and takes off 
all the appearance of improbability by telling us of the largest 
eave (into which it was most likely Saul, the king, would re- 
pair) that “it has a long, low, narrow gallery, running from 
one side, which would be invisible when the sun does not shine 
through the entrance.” Who can doubt but this “long, low 
gallery” was the “sides of the cave ?”* 

Weare perhapsdwelling too long upon one locality, butinsuch 
cases it is details that interest; and we are giving a specimen 
of the kind of discoveries, and the value of the discoveries 
made of late years, such as may give readers confidence in their 
reality. Additional observations have since been made on that 
spot. Though (for reasons to be afterwards alleged) we do 
not place implicit confidence in the accuracy and fidelity of De 
Sauley (who saw here “ an immense area ralpag, ips with frag- 
ments of antiquity,” where others saw only a few unimportant 
ruins), yet let us hear him at this spot. We need not quote 
his testimony to the caverns 0° precipices (“ perilous descents,” 
he calls them), for no one ever doubted of these ; but it is in- 
teresting to find him telling incidentally of his attendants, 
that they “had seen some antelopes, and brought in some par- 
tridges,” reminding us of 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, where David at that 
spot speaks of Saul as one hunting “a partridge in the moun 
tains.” But what he says he saw of the fertile spot where once 
flourished and blossomed the gardens, with their camphire, 
and palms, and balsam, is very satisfactory. 


“ A few minutes more, and I find myself surrounded by a grove of 
trees, beautiful and inviting as fancy can imagine. I gaze for the first 
time on an unknown vegetation. Gum-trees, asclepias (swallow-wort), 
solanums (nightshade), marsh-mallows, and reeds, constitute a magni- 
ficent odsis, in which a multitude of small birds are warbling harmoni- 
ously. The spring is just close by ; the water is rather warm, but lim- 
pid and delicious to the taste. It separates into several brooks, which 
meander and lose themselves under thick brakes, rendered impenetrable 
by the thaws.”—(P. 186, 187., vol. i.) “At break of day we are all on 
foot ; but we lose more time than usual. Our moukris, like ourselves, 
find Ain Jidy a delightful watering-place. In such a dreary wilder- 
ness, no one could expect to stumble on this enticing spot. With the 
first flash of dawn the birds begin to warble, and the unclouded sun 
sheds the bright lustre of the morning on the oasis we are little likely 
to visit again.” 

This description can scarcely fail to send its readers away to 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Diamond of the Desert,” pictured by the 

* We see that M. Von de Velde places this occurrence in the eave near Tekoah, 


commonly called Adullam; but on what evidence? He accounts for Saul not seeing 
David, ina by his having been “ blinded by the glare of light outside.” 
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' fancy of the novelist as a “spot of beauty in the midst of a 
sterile desert,” with its “knot of palm-trees” (which all travel- 
lers agree have quite disappeared), and “ the fountain which 
welled out from beneath their shade in sparkling profusion.” 
Perhaps Lynch is to be considered as having refused to see all 
he might, and De Saulcy as having persuaded himself that he 
saw all he could have wished, while Robinson tells the unexag- 
gerated truth. 

The above may be taken as a sample of the kind of matter 
brought us by recent explorations. Not that all trustworthy 
accounts are recent,—for Irby and Mangles, Burckhardt, and 
some others, such as old Sandys and Maundrell, are calm in- 
quirers, as well as travellers, so far as their researches go ; 
but it is only of late that the wide field of Palestine can be 
said to have been really traversed. Now there are between 
two and three hundred sites of old cities ascertained, many of 
these confirming (like Layard’s diggings into Nineveh temples) 
the minute accuracy of the Scriptures. For when places so 
little notable as Juttah and Eshtemoa (and we are selecting 
the first instances of the kind that occur to us),—places men- 
tioned in Joshua’s list of cities, but not associated with a single» 
historic event,—when these are recognised at this date in 
“Yutta” and “Smoua,” who does not at once feel that the 
evidence for undesigned correspondence between the records 
of the past and the testimony of the present is indeed remark- 
able? 

We have said that there are now about three hundred an- 
cient sites well ascertained. Most of these are on the west of 
Jordan, though the east has not been forgotten; and when 
Dr Robinson has had time to give to the public his latest 
journeyings on that side, we may expect a great addition to 
the geographical exploration of that region. The river Jordan 
itself, meanwhile, has not been overlooked. Another “ stranger 
Jrom a far land” (Deut. xxix. 22) has been the means of 
opening up to us that singular river and the scenery on its 
banks. Mr Lynch, the commander of the expedition from 
the United States in 1847, despatched on no other errand 
than to examine Jordan and the Dead Sea, has published the 
results of that inquiry. He has omitted much from not 
. knowing what Bible scholars would have observed, had they 
been in his vessel. However, his evident deficiency in accu- 
rate knowledge of the Bible, and his ignorance of the original 
languages of the Bible,* do not unfit him for bearing honest 

* It may be the printer’s fault, but certainly there stand in the London reprint 
such errors as these—‘ Hippacus,” “ Judzeas Apella,” “Adramatic Gulf.” At any 
rate he alone (not the printer) is to blame for telling us that in the parable of the 


prodigal, “ husk ” is not a proper translation “of the Hebrew word;” that “Isaiah” 
once took shelter in the desert under a juniper-tree; that “ Abelin,” not far from 
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testimony to what he and his companions saw; and he has given 
a narrative that bears on the face of it the stamp of impartial 
and unexaggerating statement. His map of the river Jordan 
is a most valuable and important addition to our geographical 
acquaintance with the country. No one before him had sailed 
down that ever famous stream; no one, till he saw and reported 
the fact, was in the slightest degree aware of the innumerable 
windings of the river,—though old Sandys had spoken of it 
“running, with many windings, to the Dead Sea, as if to delay 
his ill destiny.” No one had described its rapids; no one had 
noted its islands; no one was able to tell us (as he has been, 
after a week’s delightful, though sometimes dangerous, voyage) 
that while by a land journey of sixty miles you may pass down 
from the Lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea, you-wind no less a 
space than two hundred miles on the river,—thus proving it 
more sinuous than the winding Mississippi. Lynch carefully 
measured his distances, and recorded his observations as he 
sailed down the stream. He found twelve islands, though 
small, formed by the river, and twenty-seven threatening falls or 
rapids, besides many of lesser magnitude,—the whole descent 
being 1000 feet from the Lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 
And then he has described the banks and the varied scenery 
they present,—leaving on us the unmistakable impression 
that though Jordan had never one city actually built on its 
banks, and never was what great rivers have been described as 
being, “a movable road” from one seat of commerce to an- 
other, yet it is a river worthy of the notice it has received in 
sacred history, in being referred to about two hundred times,— 
a river, indeed, that is a phenomenon in itself. 

How pleasant to sail along with him, and watch the banks 
on either hand! “At times,” he says, ‘‘ we would be per- 
fectly becalmed, the trees and bushes which lined the banks © 
intercepting the light air that came from the mountains, when 
even at this early season (April 13) the heat would be intense; 
and the birds, ceasing to sing, hid themselves among the 
foliage, from which even the noise we made could not startle 
them. There is nothing more vivid than the impression made 
by such scenes,—the stillness of an untrodden wilderness, 
where ‘the slightest sound makes an onslaught on silence’— 
a‘silence rarely broken, except by the noise of the far distant 


Acre, may have got its name from “ Abilene, of which Lysanias was the tetrarch; ” 
that “ Safed” was anciently “ Japhet ;” that Jerash is the ancient Pella (just as he 
says that the fam Cape Col in Greece was anciently “ Misenum”); and that 
Ramleh, near Joppa, is the Ramah of Samuel. But, worse than all, quoting the mes- 
sage to the church of Ephesus, he thinks of no other rendering than his Popish 
Douay Bible gives: “ I will remove thy candlestick out of its place, except thou do 
penance.” Had he been even a moderate scholar, he might have been expected to 
give us what the Greek says, and if he would quote from the Vulgate, he should have 
known (what every Latin scholar is aware of) that “agere ponitentiam” means 
neither more nor less than “repent.” 
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- rapid, which comes upon the ear like the wind when it sweeps 
the dry leaves of autumn before it. On one of these occa- 
sions, when the stream was shadowed by the graceful oleander, 
the low drooping willow, and the fern-like tamarisk, and a 
stillness audible prevailed, we were swept round the base of a 
high barren bluff towards the opposite shore, when it became 
necessary to pull out again into the channel. In so doing, 
the water-worn banks distinctly echoed the beat of the oars 
in the rullocks ; but it was soon after lost in the hoarse mur- 
mur of the rapid * we were approaching, which went gurgling 
over the shallows in its truly blustering course.”"—(Pp. 200, 
201.) We read on, and meet such notices as the following : 
‘“* Passed a small island, covered with grass; started up a flock 
of ducks and some storks; canes and tufted grass on the 
shores.” ‘ Passed an island about a quarter of a mile long, 
with many trees upon it.” “Stopt to rest ina grove of tama- 
risk.” “ Started again, the river becoming serpentine ; course, 
all round the compass.” Again: “ The river describes a series 
of frantic curvilinears, and returns in a contrary direction to its 
main course, thus forming a peninsula.” + Once more: “Still 
lower was the valley of the Jordan, the sacred river; its 
banks fringed with perpetual verdure, winding in a thousand 
graceful mazes; its pathway cheered with lays of birds and 
its own clear voice of gushing minstrelsy ; its course a bright 
line in the cheerless waste.”—(P. 233.) Dr Wilson saw the 
papyrus growing on its banks, and Sandys tells us that it has 
“reeds of sundry kinds, of which the Arabs make darts and 
javelins, and arrows of principal esteem.” 

The same explorer has done much to give us a satisfactory 
knowledge of the Dead Sea. He had spent two and twenty 
nights on or at this Sea, erossed and re-crossed its surface, had 
examined the greater portion of its shores, and traced its re- 
markable appearances, and sifted truth from falsehood. Maun- © 
drell in his time saw large pieces of sulphureous stones found 
there, and observed shells cast on shores, which he is careful 
to note were not far from the mouth of Jordan,“ lest it should 
be suspected that they might be brought into the sea that way.” 
That these shells of fish do not belong to the Dead Sea but are 
from Jordan, there seems now to be no doubt; and even a 
microscope has detected no animalcule in its waters.—(P. 377). 


* These rapids gave form to the Psalmist’s words in Ps. xlii. 7, “‘ Deep calleth 
unto deep at the sound of thy cataracts,”’—for Gesenius does not hesitate te render 
“tos by this term. Benjamin of Tudela is made by his English translator to speak of 
Jordan’s “fails;” but the Hebrew —_ only of the impetuous rush of the river. 
No doubt, however, with a river in which were twenty-seven considerable falls, such 
imagery must have been well understood in Israel. 

+ It may be to such a peninsula, or, at all events, to. some such spot enclosed by the 
arms of the serpentine river, that reference is made in 1 Maccab. ix, 45, “The water 
of Jordan on this side and on that side of us.” 
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Maundrell refutes the traditionary account of birds dropping 
dead if they tried to fly across, for he saw several birds “ fly 
about and over the Sea without any visible harm.” Irby and 
Mangles saw a flock of pigeons and two geese fly across. 
Robinson saw birds fly across from the thickets. Lynch saw a 
duck upon the water about a mile from the shore, its home 
being the sedges of a brackish stream that flows into the Sea ; 
and at another time, twelve miles below the Jordan, one of his 
party shot at a duck a short way from the shore. Indeed, all 
travellers testify to this fact; and a friend of ours not only 
brought home, in evidence of it, a bird shot at the water side, 
but a nest found in one of the bushes close by, proving that no 
deadly exhalation can exist there, such as has been fabled. 
The smoke supposed to be seen occasionally, turns out to be 
the vapour of the exhalations; and the fire which some used 
to tell of is phosphorescent foam. Maundrell was careful to 
make experiment also of the report that the salt water so 
buoyed up men wading into it, that they could not sink, but 
were borne on the surface ; finding it false, although the water 
did bear up the swimmer in more than common degree. Lynch 
experimented, too, and found that a muscular man floated 
nearly breast high without the least exertion, and a horse and 
donkey, though they turned a little on one side, did not lose 
their balance. At another time, however, when at another 
part of the shore, he notes, ‘The water of the Sea was very 
buoyant ; with great difficulty I kept my feet down; and when 
I lay upon my back, and drawing up my knees placed my 
hands upon them, I rolled immediately over;” so that it seems 
more or less buoyant at different places,—thus helping us to re- 
concile apparently conflicting evidence given by persons all alike 
worthy of credit. It is a curious fact that it varies in length 
two or three miles, according as the season may have dried up 
flats and marshes. There is no such thing as Lot’s wife's 
illar.* 
. These facts neither strengthen nor invalidate any one Scrip- 
ture testimony, for on these phenomena the Bible is silent ; as 
it is equally in regard to the poisonous and deceitful fruits on 
its shores (of which there are several species, though their 
properties have been greatly exaggerated), and the unhealthi- 
ness of the whole region. On this latter point there is nothing 
to abate the received opinion. It lies “in its deep caldron,' 
exposed for seven or eight months of the year to the unclouded 
beams of a burning sun.” Lynch speaks of the awful aspect 
which this Sea presented when he first beheld it, and relates 
* See M. Von de Velde, vol. ii. 122-124, for the most recent examination of this sea. 
+ In the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature,” January 1854, p. 516, ‘Baron A. Von 


Humboldt is quoted to prove that one species (but only one) of organism has been 
found existing in the Dead Sea, viz., a living coral, or mem “ Porites elongata,” 
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his feelings as he gazed on his companions in their flushed and 
feverish sleep—some with their arms dangling over the aban- 
doned oars, their hands excoriated with the arid water—others 
with lips cracked and sore, with a scarlet flush on either cheek 
—and others dozing with a nervous twitching of the limbs. 
They ascertained that the northern part of this strange Sea 
is not less than 1300 feet deep, and its bottom hard salt. 
“Thirteen hundred feet,” he writes, “below, our sounding 
lead had struck the buried plain of Siddim, shrouded in slime 
and salt” (p. 337), and this is the average of that part; 
while “thirteen feet is the average depth of the lower, or sunken 
part” (p. 370), with a soft muddy bottom. ‘“ This won- 
drous body of water” has this other marvel to be added to the 
rest, that it seems to be ascertained to be sunk 1312 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and with no outlet for its 
volume of waters. 

Lynch maintains the common opinion that the waters of the 
Dead Sea are now submerging two plains, an elevated and a 
depressed one, which once formed the platform on which the 
Cities of the Plain stood. De Saulcy, to whom we now advance, 
is not original in the view that Scripture gives no sufficient 
evidence of this being the case. Robinson has supported 
that view,—a view which stamps folly on the idea of looking 
for the Cities of the Plain (as poor Costigan did) under the 
waters. Such writers all believe that a lake of smaller dimen- 
sions existed previous to the miraculous catastrophe. If De 
Saulcy were really able to convince his readers that he had 
seen the ruins of the four Cities of the Plain,—or of any one of 
them,—then this controversy might be regarded as on the 
way toa settlement. But this bold and lively writer's vera- 
city and credibility have been challenged, and must be scruti- 
nised. One remark, however, ere we plunge into this unplea- 
sant inquiry, may be accepted from him as worth consideration, 
namely :—At the northern extremity of the sea, not far from 
where the Jordan discharges itself into it, there is a small pen- 
insula, broad and covered with rubbish, called Redjoom-Lot, or 
“ Lot’s mass of stone,” just as the sea is called “Bahr Lot.” “I 
am much inclined to think that these identical vestiges [he 
thinks them ruins] have given worth to the tradition, so often 
repeated by travellers, and in compliance with which it has 
been so long received as a well-established fact, that the ruins 
of Sodom existed under the sea,—that they could be seen below 
the surface,—and that during the very hot seasons, when the 
level of the waters becomes unusually low, these ruins remained 
high and dry in full view.”—(P. 52, vol. ii.) 

But is De Saulcy trustworthy! Is he, as some Reviews 
have said, not inferior to Layard in the importance of the ser- 
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vices he has rendered to Bibletruth? Or is he a flippant exag- 
gerator and a reckless asserter of facts which those who have 
followed in his wake have been able to dispute, or rather to 
expose as little else than fictions? His book is very interest- 
ing. He is a member of the French Institute, has reverence 
for Seripture, though not deeply versed in it, and, while a 
Roman Catholic by profession, shows not a particle of bigotry. 
Fired with the ambition, we suppose, of unearthing another 
Nineveh (for Botta, whom he meets in his travels more than 
once, isshis friend), he set-out, determined if possible to make 
some rare discovery in Palestine; and his “ Narrative of a 
Journey round the Dead Sea,” in 1850 and 1851, is the re- 
sult. It is a narrative fitted to captivate general readers, 
though exhibiting considerable deficiency in its tone of moral 
and religious feeling. 

Before we had read any criticism by others on this work, we 
find we had noted down for ourselves the following unpleasant 
surmises for further inquiry:—He deals in round numbers; 
the shore of the Dead Sea is coolly spoken of as seventy-five 
miles long (p. 52, vol. ii.), whereas it is ascertained that 
forty English miles is the real length, or very near it. He 
surely saw objects through a magnifying glass, for at Ain Jidy 
he finds “an enormous area,” where other travellers saw 
nothing of the kind. He uses a similar adjective again four 
times between pp. 520-529: “what enormous city can have 
existed here?” “‘ Hazor must have been a city of immense ex- 
tent ;” “a place constructed with materials of such enormous 
proportions ;” “‘ the immense ruins I discovered in the vicinity 
of the village.” At Bethel he saw foundations of walls that 
had been built with ‘enormous blocks ;” and “‘ gigantic ane- 
mones” grow not far off. The aqueduct at Damascus is 
“the instrument of a prodigious distribution of water ;” and 
between Damascus and Baalbec “are evidently to be seen 
the immense ruins of a city.” This is like the “immense 
mounds” he saw near Zahleh; and the “ countless droves of 
camels” he saw not far from Zoar; and the “immense quan- 
tities of hewn stones at Rabbah ;” leading on to the “ stupen- 
dous ruins in which I distinctly recognise the ruins of Zeboim.” 
At a glance he saw near Singil “enormous blocks similar to 
those of the Solomonian walls of Jerusalem.” Near the 
waters of Merom, tlie range of hills was crowned at the top 
by “enormous ruins reaching out of sight; and the plain 
covered with “enormous blocks of lava.” Then we have 
measurements of the eye :— We perceive about a thousand 
yards in advance, other ruins equally extensive,"—having just 
seen, “twelve hundred yards to our left, considerable ruins.” 
It does not somehow increase our confidence in him to find 
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him say (p. 35, vol. i.), “ I do not leave a rock without inspect- 
ing it from top to bottom!” and then at p. 493, vol. ii., “ With 
regard to my journey through the Holy Land, J can when I 
choose retrace every march, hour by hour, and can bring before 
my eyes, as in a panorama, all the sights, repulsive or beauti- 
ful, that I met by the way!” Besides all this, so unlike the 
calm, sober tone of a true inquirer, and contrasting disadvan- 
tageously with his predecessors who give us exact measure- 
ments, we were startled into some portion of incredulity, 
by finding De Sauley himself suspecting that his eyesight 
was too keen for others to verify its discoveries, At p. 
63, we were a little surprised to meet with the following:— 
‘*T have said that the ruins through which we are proceeding 
are not easily distinguished, and that it is very probable a hun- 
dred successive travellers might pass them by without the slightest 
idea of their emistence. This remark is so feasible, that on my first 
warning Abbé Michon of their presence, he laughed in my face, as 
much as to tell me that I was dreaming.” Now, had he set about 
excavating, and laid bare to the eye something of the ruins that 
seem like invisible, or which appear only at times when properly 
exposed to a peculiar mode of treatment, doubt might have 
been turned into confidence; but as he merely rode along, 
tracing by the eye these walls (as he supposed them), and then 
came away, pronouncing them “ certainly cotemporaneous with 
the catastrophe of the Pentapolis,” we are haunted by a fear 
that his ruins may turn out to be rocks. Vegetation in that 
land, more than any other perhaps, speedily covers ruins, and 
hides them from the view, so that we are not surprised when 
told of remains of towns discovered by one, though overlooked 
by another; but the peculiarity here is, that the very same re- 
mains (as they are by him set down) have been seen by others 
and understood to be rocks, nor has M. De Saulcy dug up one 
stone from the heap to convince us that he is right. And even 
granting he is right as to the fact of their beimg ruins, he has © 
given no evidence whatever of the amazing antiquity of the 
stones, except his ipse dixit, “* My own conviction is, without 
the slightest hesitation, that the ruins called by the Arabs 
Khurbet Gowmran, which form a continuous mass, extending 
without interruption over a space of more than six thousand 
yards, are in reality the ruins of the Scriptural Gomorrah.”— 
(P. 65.) Had he brought home even some fragment (like the 
Moabite figure, p. 347), we should not have felt our faith so 
strained in giving assent to. his assertions. But even himself 
evidently had more than once some misgivings, for again at p. 
472, i., we find him writing, “To contest this positive discovery 
there will be but one course left, that of boldly denying the very 
existence of these ruins. .... 1 expect to encounter this denial. 
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In the midst of this felt want of evidence, his mode of sub- 
stituting positive assertion for proof is not fitted to reassure 
us. We find him settle the disputed question regarding the 
site of Capernaum, without taking pains to notice any objec: 
tions ; ee shortly after he determines that “‘Chinnereth was 
unquestionably to the north of Capernaum,” and “ just as posi- 
tively on the border of the Lake of Tiberias,” whereas there is 
not one shadow of evidence to be adduced for his decision except 
the occurrence of the name of Chinnereth after Hammath in the 
book of Joshua. Yet on he plunges in this style; “ Millo was 
unquestionably the Tyropzeon, and the Tyropaon was then call- 
ed the city of David !”—(p. 191, ii.,.)—both assertions alike 
equally destitute of proof; and when on the way to Naplous he 
descries some ruins at some distance, he not only pronounces 
them “ of an early period,” but ventures to add, “ As I have 
no doubt that it is a fine specimen of ancient architecture, and 
well worth studying, I recommend it to the attention of future 
travellers !”—(P. 345.) And then the blustering manner in 
which he denies, and reiterates his denial, of there being an 
Egyptian seulpture on the monument at Nahr-el-Kelb (p. 656), 
is ludicrous to every one that knows that such an idea, far 
from being a common one, is scarcely alluded to by the best 
travellers. Let any one read Dr Wilson’s note on the subject, 
and he will find that De Sauley was setting up a man of straw.* 

His criticism on Shunem and on Chorazin proves him to 
be strangely deficient in the knowledge of Hebrew. He finds 
that “ Soulem” is the modern name of Shunem, and therefore 
suggests that ‘ Shulamite,” in Song vi. 13, may mean a native 
of this place! And what do our readers imagine is the origin 
of Chorazin? There is a fine fountain in that plain of Gen- - 
nesareth, Ain-et-Tineh, or Ain-et-Tin (Fountain of the Fig), 
and our author fancies that the evangelist called the region 
(not any one town) by the name Xwea Ziv, “the country of 
Zin,” —this word “ Zin” being “ the dwarf palm,” but trans- 
formed by the Arabs into “et-Tin,” the fig-tree! And then 
Pisgah on which Moses died, gets a long and elaborate diseus- 
sion, with the view of placing it on the west side of the Dead 
Sea. + 

We had noted the above grounds for caution in regard to 
De Saulcy, before reading one line of M. Von de Velde’s recent 
work, though we had heard that Von de Velde had cast great 


* Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, vol. ii., pp. 407-414. . 
+ Hisdescription of Hazor inthe work (the city of Jabin) is fallandin' ing, aud 


. corresponds to Dr Keith’s account of it in the main»—(, Keith's Evidence of Pré- 


phecy, pp. 150-153, thirty-sixth edition.) But in applying the prophecy of Jeremiah 
xlix. 28-31, to this Hisior, both have a eal J auieb sale Hi ? pty belonging 
to Kedar, which Hazor is the Zl-Hadhar of traveflets, and of thé geographer, 4 
or a remarkable oasis of the desert near Euphrates, still presenting ruins of palaces 
and towers, Layard, Ainsworth, and others have described it, 
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doubt on many of the alleged discoveries of his predecessor, 
having examined the localities in question with as much at 
least of an eagle’s eye as the Member of the French Institute. 
We had noted down also, that he had been anticipated in 
some of those minor discoveries which he speaks of as fresh. 
Not only had “ Kelt” been suggested as the ancient “ Cherith” 
by Robinson, and Hazor visited and described by Keith, but 
the very quarries of which he writes so complacently (p. 299, 
i.)—“ Nobody could tell the original locality of this splendid 
marble, employed by the ancients in some of their most sump- 
tuous monuments ; it is now proved for the first time that it 
-came from the mountains of Moab, and from Djibel A’acy;”— 
These very quarries are described by Irby and Mangles (chap. 
vii.) They tell us of journeying along mountains of Moab, 
where they found red and grey granite; grey, red, and black 
porphyry ; serpentine stone; beautiful rich basalt ; breccia 
and many other kinds of stone ; specially mentioning that very 
breccia of which De Saulcy speaks. Was it not the same tra- 
vellers, too, that suggested to him that “the stone of Bohan 
the son of Reuben, or some other of the marked stones of 
Scripture, might be found in such isolated rocks as that of 
El-Hadyr-Lasbah (ii. 69), on the Dead Sea near Gomorrah”? 
At all events, Irby and Mangles (chap. viii.) note on the 
banks of the Wady Wale, in Moab, such a stone, ten feet high, 
and four feet wide at the base, and quote Joshua xv. 6, as men- 
tioning such kind of stones; for neither De Saulcy nor his 
orem say that they have ascertained the real stone of 

ohan. 

On the other hand, none can read his volumes without notic- 
ing his candour in dealing with other writers; it seems a 
pleasure to him to commend those that have gone before him, 
such as Robinson, Lynch, Williams, as well as Burckhardt, and 
the like. Nor can any one fail to be greatly interested in these 
researches. At times, the reader will even stay a while to 
admire his glowing descriptions, graphic, easy, and never te- 
dious. We can vouch, too, for the accuracy of even the mi- 
nuter touches of such a scene as the following at Nabi Younes, 
vol. i., p. 20 :— 

“To the right of the khan there is a delightful bower of kharoubiers, 
several hundred years old; before it, the loveliest shore and the Phe- 
nician Sea. The weather is delightful, the prospect animated by the 
constant passing of the caravans going towards Beyrout or St Jean 
d’Acre, the sky deep blue, the sea kissing the shore instead of beating 
against it, date-trees, Arab horsemen, camels, a golden sand,—all this, 


fashioned by the hand of the Almighty, is the most beautiful framework 
of nature. Such is Nabi Younes.” . 


Nor is there any exaggeration of feeling expressed when. 
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telling us of his first view of Jerusalem, though that is the oc- 
casion when, from the days of Tasso’s crusaders downwards, 
visitors have thought themselves entitled to feel as they never 
could sufficiently set forth, approaching for the first time that 
city which old Sandys has called “sacred and glorious, elected 
by God for his seat, and seated in the midst of nations like a 
diadem crowning the head of the mountains—the theatre of 
mysteries and miracles.” Our traveller calmly and sensibly 
speaks of his arrival at “Schafat,” the ancient “ Scopos, 
where stands a modern village :— 


“We pay little attention to it, as our minds are otherwise employed. 
In our front, beyond some hills of no great height, a plain spreads out 
covered with olive-trees, and from this grove of olive-trees rise majesti- 
cally the domes ‘and minarets of Jerusalem. In an instant our tur- 
boushes are lifted from our foreheads, and every one of us salutes the 
Holy City. A cry of joy and admiration bursts from our hearts, and 
a oo sentiment of wonder pervades the whole party.”—(Vol. i. p. 
120. 


Soon after, he describes the melancholy aspect of the walks 
and streets, and adds, “So much for the physical impression. 
As to the moral effect, that is quite a different affair. We are 
in Jerusalem. Every thing is comprised in that word.” Nor 
does he once attempt to enlist our feelings on the side of the 
holy sepulchre, Roman Catholic though he be. He has alto- 
gether abstained from discussing the site of Calvary. We like 
much his illustration of Isaiah xxii. 15, 16, the sepulchre of 
Shebna, from the tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat; and 
some other references of a similar kind. As for the fulfilments 
of prophecy, he is sparing in his allusions tothese. But such 
a passage as p. 310, vol. i., does add to our store of Scripture 
verifications :— 


‘* We are here on the peninsula, called from earliest antiquity as at 
the present day, ‘ El-Lisan,’ The Tongue. We find it mentioned in 
the Bible at Joshua xv. 2, when treating of the territorial limits of the 
tribe of Judah: ‘ And their south border was from the shore of the 


salt sea, from the Tongue [in English version the Bay, Heb, fiw>n J 
that looketh southward.’ It seems very unlikely that the sacred writer 


should have designated by the word ‘ Tongue’ (wn) the shallow bay 
or gulf forming the sunken extremity of the Dead Sea, for then the 
limit would necessarily have crossed or coasted the salt mountain, which 
is nowhere asserted. I prefer reading, in that expression, the modern 
‘Lisan’ of the Arabs, meaning the southern point of the peninsula. 
Supposing the contrary, they give two designations to the same termi- 
nations of the sea. In so concise a narrative one was enough. I, 
therefore, conclude that the inspired writer meant that the southern 
limit of the territory of Judah began toward the extremity of the salt 
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sea,:from ‘the tongue’ of land looking southward, that is to say, from 
a point situated opposite the peninsula.” 


Very interesting and satisfactory also is his diseovery of 
“the king’s highway,” along which Israel proposed to pass 
(Numb. xxi. 21, 22.) 

“It seems to me very probable that the beaten tracks there called 
sbon qnt, as they are designated at present ‘Zerab-el-Sultan,’ the 
‘King’s Roads,’ were bordered, right and left, by long piles of large 
stones, so there might be no possibility of turning out of them to enter 
cultivated lands, under pretext that they were not clearly defined. 
Besides, this mode of marking out roads was not peculiar to the 
Moabites, since the American officers sent by Captain Lynch to 
Masada, on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, fell in with a road of 
exactly the same description beyond the Ouad-es-Seyal ; and I myself 
have since found another at Djembeh, a locality presenting very evident 
signs of a town contemporaneous with the remotest biblical periods, and 
situated between Zoar and Hebron, that is to say, in the land of 
Canaan. There is, then, strong reason to suppose that the roads 
on which we travelled in. the land of Moab were the ‘ king’s high- 
ways,’ of the same description as those which the Israelites engaged 
to follow, without any deviation, through the territory of Sihon king of 
the Amorites.”—(Vol. i. p. 495.) 

He seems right, too, in identifying the ruins covering the hill 
of Schihan as indicating the site of a town generally overlooked 
by commentators in Jeremiah xlviii. 45, “ A fire shall come 
out of Heshbon, and a flame from the midst of Sihon.” Still 
there is not a great amount of original and valuable matter, 
His ingenious and striking investigation of “ the tombs of the 
kings,” where he found twenty cells, corresponding to the 
number of kings of David’s line that have been buried there, 
requires confirmation (like his Dead Sea Cities), as it demands 
a good deal of vague interpretation of Scripture language re- 
garding the burial of the kings. M. Von de Velde has pointed 
this out satisfactorily. 

Withallthis before us, it is time nowto inquire into the value 
of his alleged great discovery, the Cities of the Plain, of which 
mainly he boasts, and which is confidently believed to be sa- 
tisfactory by most of his reviewers in this country. Not that 
he has carried along with him the eonvictions of his own 
countrymen, for they, almost to a man, have assailed his conclu- 
sions or doubted his premises ;* but at a distance, his standing 
as a Member of the French Institute has inclined his foreign 
readers, such as our own countrymen, to take for granted that 
his facts at all events are to be relied on. Now M. Von de 
Velde does not hesitate to write thus :— 


* See especially “ Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie de: Paris, 1853,” Oct., Nov. 
Dec., where M. Isambert attacks him ; and “Journal des Savants, Paris, 1851-1853,” 
in which M. Quatremére has made a not less determined onslaught. 
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“TI have perused both the French and English editions with great 
care, hoping to find something to justify M. De Saulcy’s conclusions. 
This is not the place to enter into a detailed critical review of his work. 
I must only say that contradictions, erroneous quotations, and false 
hypotheses are so numerous in it, that to refute them all would require 
a book as large as that of M. De Saulcy himself.”—(Vol. ii. p. 115.) 


But then, if a traveller, who has with him four or five eom- 
panions, comes and tells us he has found ruins in such and 
such a place, it is necessary that such testimony, if it be 
denied, should be denied by competent witnesses who have 
been on the spot. And such a witness we have here, in M. 
Von de Velde. 

“T have followed M. De Sauley’s track in this place, with Bedouins 
of the same tribe, of the same Sheikh,— Bedouins accustomed to rove 
about in these localities. I had a copy of M. De Sauley’s manuscript 
map with me. It was, therefore, impossible for me to pass by unnoticed 
the ruins he mentions. With eagerness J sought for them. It was not 
possible to miss them. Nevertheless, I have not seen any thing which 
confirms his assertions; and notwithstanding all his assurances, I must 
set down his discoveries of Sodom as the mere work of the imagination.” 
—(Vol. ii. p. 115.) 

Yet he does not charge the French traveller with a design 
to impose on us; he thinks him imposed upon. And how? 
He implicitly trusted his Bedouin guide, Abfi Dahiik, whom he 
took caregto load with generous gifts, so that the Sheikh had 
not the heart to disappoint the desire of M. De Saulcy to light 
upon the traces of the cities he fondly hoped to find. Abi 
Dahék’s character is the same as that of other Bedonins. 
“ Show him that you are anxious to diseover old ruins, excite 
his covetousness by the prospect of so many piastres, gain his 
good-will, and he will show you ruins (Zhurbets), every quarter 
of an hour, with names and surnames!” It is thus that later 
travellers sometimes seem to find out a y i the very name 
of which their predecessors in vain sought for ; the Bedouin has 
craftily picked it up from the lips of former visitors, and keeps 
it ready to please the next that inquires. 


“ Under these circumstances, then, the caravan of M. De Saulcy pro- 
ceeds along the salt mountain, the ‘Jebel Usdum’ of the Arabs, at the 
south-western side of the Dead Sea. A hedp of stones already seen 
and mentioned by Seetzen and Robinson (Bib. Res., ii., 482), attracts the 
notice of the French traveller. He is deeply impressed with it. His 
imagination gets excited, and he forthwith recognises in these stones a 
part of the buildings of the burnt city. These are his words: ‘M 
thoughts revert to Sodom. I question Abi Dahik, ‘ What is that?” 
‘Quasr Kadem,’ an ancient castle, is the answer. ‘The name?’ 
‘ Redjom-el-mezorral,’ the heap of fallen stones’ Now, enthusiasm 
darkens M. De Saulcy’s understanding. ‘For mysélf,’ says he, ‘T en- 
tertain no doubt that I see before me the ruins of a building which was 
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anciently a part of Sodom. The sheikh, Abi Dahdk, is very explicit 
on this point. When I ask him, ‘ Where is the town of Sodom ?’ 
he answers, ‘Here!’ ‘And did this ruin belong to the condemned 
city?’ ‘Assuredly.’” 

And thus on the authority of an ignorant but crafty Bedouin, 
whose sharp eye discerned the weak side of the traveller, on 
no other authority whatever but that of a man who scarcely 
knew what a city meant, the credulous De Sauley, fired with 
enthusiasm, and delighted to have made a discovery that will 
tell throughout Christendom, concludes that he has found thesite, 
the actual site, and some of the very stones, of doomed Sodom! 


*«*¢ Are there no other vestiges of Sodom ?’ he then in his credulous 
simplicity asks at his Bedouin. ‘Yes, there are a great many.’ 
‘Where are they?’ ‘There, and there,’ pointing to the extremity of 
the salt mountain. Upon this information M. De Saulcy builds a whole 
system of cities. Zoar, so he reasons, cannot be far off. Some days 
later he passes by the same road, and enters the Wady-es-Zuweirah. 
This name corresponds somewhat with Zoar. He knows that Irby 
and Mangles, Seetzen, and Lynch, have found the ruins of Zoar at the 
entrance of Wady Kerak, at the northern bay of the south-eastern 
peninsula of the Dead Sea; but this contradicts his discovery. M. de 
Saulcy, therefore, sets to work to overthrow the accounts of these tra- 
vellers, and also of Holy Writ, taking the precautien, however, to 
quote the Scriptures, aiong with such comments of his own, as make 
them appear to plead in his favour.”—( Vol. ii. p. 117.) 


It is thus also he is led, when he sees a place that Aba 
Dahik calls “ Souk-et-Thaemah,” to determine at once that 
this must be Admah! And though “Seban” is really in the 
interior of Moab, yet it must be “ Zeboim!” - On very much 
the same principle Gomorrah is set down near the site of | 
Jericho.* But in direct contradiction to this whole theory, 


* But if M. De Saulcy himself was credulous, had he not companions who would 
test his discoveries? As to this, we feel no way inclined to put ourselves in their power. 
On one occasion, when some mistake has been made in taking the bearings on Gerizzim, 
one of these orders his horse, in a day of pelting rain; “borrows my compass, and 
asks me to explain to him the manner in which he is to take the requisite bearings,” and 
darts off to tne hill to bring back this important rectification. —( Vol. ii., p. 361.) And 
as to another, Abbé Michon; when his friend sees ruins near Engeddi, he at first laughs 
in his face, “‘as much as to tell me I was dreaming. Luckily the boundary ditch which 
we had to cross, and the walls that appeared next, enabled me to make him recognise 
with his own touch what I called ruins, but which he maintained were merely heaps of 
stones thrown there by chance through a freak of nature. The Abbé, who is always 
open to conviction, when he sees actually, surrenders at once to conclusive evidence; 
and as soon as he has actually made out a single foundation of an ancient wall, he re- 
quires no further assistance from me to recognise the spot where ancient buildings once 
existed of a strange, barbarous construction, characterising a period, certainly contem- 
poraneous with the catastrophe of the Pentapolis!”—( Vol. ii., p. 63.) Thissame honest 
Abbé, when afterwards shown the ruins of a city on the way to Banias, “shrugs his 
shoulders, laughs at me, and tells me I am mad”—and somewhat wisely says, “We 
are travelling over volcanic ground, and these blocks have been thrown there by ante- 
historical eruptions.” Our enthusiastic friend gets “furious at finding so obstinate 
an opponent,” but finds au undoubted cyclopean wall, on which the Abbé, “as is his 
invariable custom, surrenders to conclusive evidence without the least reserve.”— 
(P. 518.) Companions of such a calibre and temperament were not likely to correct 
the errors of their principal. 
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Von de Velde-asserts that the supposed ruins are no ruins. 
He examined Usdum and Wady Zuweirah, two of the alleged 
sites, most carefully, and here is his deliverance :— 


*‘ Without doubt this is the plain of Sodom! and the rows of stones 
are the remains of the city walls, and who knows what more! How 
little observation, thought I, is necessary to recognise in these rows of 
stones, amongst the gravel and in the rich vegetation, the course of tor- 
rents which, in the winter time, sweep down from the mountain 
gorges and overflow the plain! Nothing ts clearer than this. Any one 
who has ever seen the dry course of a river in the desert, has no diffi- 
culty in here tracing the different beds of the numerous streams which, 
during the rainy season, wind through this plain. But what will not 
imagination do?”—(P. 114.) “This circumstance caused me to make 
a double march along the north side of the mountain, and I became 
fully convinced that whatever there may be on the plain, ruins there 
are not. That M. De Saulcy should have found here not only the re- 
mains of buildings and cities, but positively those of Sodom, I declare 
I cannot attribute to any other source than the creation of his fancy.” 


We have dwelt on this matter at some length, because it is 
every way important that we should be kept from adducing as 
evidence of the truth of Biblical history a series of alleged facts 
that turn out to be, to say the least, in the very highest degree 
doubtful. Unless some future explorer, competent to investi- 
gate, shall attest that he has seen these supposed ruins, and 
shall be at the pains to turn up some of these ruins from their 
long rest, we cannot be brought to believe that any thing more 
is as yet known about Sodom or Gomorrah, Admah and 
Zeboim, than has been known for ages. We may add, iti re- 
ference to Von de Velde’s testimony, that he set out with 
something of an opposite bias, at least with a hope to find 
these discoveries verified; having heard De Saulcy lecture at a . 
séance of the “ Bibliotheque Nationale” in Paris, and having 
had a very frank and kindly interview with him before setting 
forth. 

But it is time to pass from this controversy, and to notice 
M. Von de Velde’s work in amore general way. He intends 
publishing a volume of a much more scientific character. The 
present work is in the form of letters, letters written in a 
style as lively as if they had come from the pen of a French- 
man, instead of a Netherlander, and at the same time rich in 
solemn, solid views of Gospel truth, as opportunity occurs. It 
is delightful to find a traveller so accomplished, fearlessly and 
with manifest zest taking many an occasion of introducing to his 
reader's notice the saving truths of revelation,—as when led to 
remark on our natural fancy that spiritual feeling might be 
greatly helped by our being actually on spots where the facts 
of redemption occurred,—* Our hearts may be filled with a 
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refined and not less dangerous sentimentalism in religion, which 
seeks for a foundation for a holy and godly life, and for a touch- 
stone of the genuineness and sincerity of one’s faith, in pious 
impressions and sensations. Oh the heart of man! who shall 
fathom it? deceitful above all things! and for nothing so un- 
fitted, so indisposed, as for the believing acceptation of, and 
trust in, what God hath spoken for our everlasting redemp- 
ton!” He laid down a rule which few travellers have followed, 
namely, never to make a journey on the Lord’s day. 

His aim was to survey the country, drawing and surveying 
being his talent; and he went out equipped accordingly. But 
never does he ascend a height to take an observation, without 
giving usa graphic and glowing description of the scenery. 
Nowhere will you find “the glory of Lebanon,” its ravines, 
its verdure, its romantic passes, its cascades or rather cata- 
racts, its forests, its enchanting scenery, so described. In 
his company you find yourself at one time amid the awful 
gorges of the Leontes, with its eagles’ nests and leopards’ dens, 
bold and grand; at another time you stand on a frowning pre- 
cipice, gazing toward Sidon; and then you come to the valleys 
of the hills of Naphtali, rich in wild oak forests, and the valleys 
of Asher, equally luxuriant in woods that grow magnificently 
in undisturbed irregularity. And on you travel to Shechem, 
where you meet no thicket or wild, but perpetual verdure, per- 
petual shade, the oak, the eharob-tree, the walnut, apricot, 
almond, fig, pomegranate, mulberry, vine, and the olive-grove, 
soft and picturesque, a valley with no mountain-torrent, and 
yet supplied more copiously than any spot in the land with 
water from fountains, rills, brooks that gurgle through orchards, 
and combine to exhale a vapoury atmosphere, whieh, hovering 
amid the olive grove, ‘‘ lends a lovely bluish haze, seen almost 
nowhere else in Palestine.” 

He has identified the sites of several ancient towns not pre- 
viously found, as well as confirmed the discoveries of others. 
We have marked as new such diseoveries as the following :— 
Umma ; En-hadda; Abel-mehdah; Salim; Ain Escali, a rem- 
nant of the name of Eschol; Lekieh, the name of Samson’s hill, 
Ramath-lehi; and his full and satisfactory mvestigation of 
mount Carmel, where he seems to fix beyond dispute the pre- 
cise spot on which Elijah erected his altar.* He found a point 

* Some errors that have escaped notice in correcting the sheets are awkward. 
“The woman of Kuna” (p..209) ; “ Zion,” for Sion, 7x» (pi 127); “ Antiochus” for 


“ Androcles” (p. 304.) These are accidental; but as we are referring to errorsion Bible 

subjects, it is curious to notice the inaccuracies of some of our great men. Sir W. 

Scott, in Ivanhoe, makes Isaac speak of “a poor Jew reduced to the misery of Lazarus,’ 

as'if a bitter follower of Judaism would deign to refer to New Testament history. The 

same writer makes Balaam a Midianite. Nor is Shakespeare more correct in making 

— speak of the “race of Barabbas,” as if his Jew read the New Testament 
istory. 
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at Bethel from which Jerusalem is visible, adiscovery that suggests 


new heinousness in Jeroboam’s altar, confronting ‘the altar of 
God. His theory of Samuel’s house at Ramah being no other 
than the ruin pointed out near Hebron as Abraham's house, 
and called Hr-Rameh, is certainly worthy of consideration. 
These are mere specimens of his volume. We should have 
liked to have gone more inte detail, and to have given some 
glimpse of his calm applications of the prophetic word, and his 
anticipations of Israel’s future glory and the glory of “‘ Canaan, 
the chrysalis from which, at the magic stroke of God’s almighty 
power, the beautiful butterfly will instantly emerge, glittering 
with gold and purple, to the rays of the everlasting Sun of 
Righteousness.” But we would be wandering aside from the 
‘general subject before us. 

Did space permit, some notice might be expected of the con- 
troversy regarding Calvary. It is now a somewhat volumin- 
ous controversy, nor is there much probability of either party 
in the conflict yielding to the other, inasmuch as the ques- 
tien involves, in a good measure, at least. with most writers, 
a leaning to the one side or the other on the whole subject of 
the authority of tradition. Presbyterians, unencumbered by 
any reverence for unbiblical tradition, have never been able 
to see any force at all in the arguments alleged in favour of 
the present Holy Sepulchre being the true Calvary; and even 
many who have not been trained so sturdily in jealousy of all 
that comes from the quarter of Chureh authority alone, have 
admitted the difficulty of defending the long-reverenced site. 
M. Von de Velde has added one good argument to the side of 
the deniers of the Holy Sepulchro :— 


“The place along which people pretend that the wall must have 
run, is cevered over with rubbish to the depth of many feet,.and as 
long as that rubbish remains there, there can be no looking for the 
foundations of any ancient wall. On the other hand, you may adduce 
the fact that it appears from the siege which Jerusalem underwent from 
the king of Assyria (2 Kings xviii. 17, 26, 27, &c.), that the wall on 
the north-east side of the city, in the days of Hezekiah, reached as far 
to the side of the uppermost pool of Gihon, as it does at the present 
day, if not further. Rabshakeh came with his host ‘and stood by the 
conduit of the upper pool, which is in the highway of the fuller’s 
field ;’ and the wail was so close to that pool, that Eliakim the son of 
Hilkiah, and Shebna, and Joash, who had been sent to negociate, 
answered the Assyrian general who was railing at them in their own 
tongue: ‘Speak to thy servants in the Syrian language, for we under- 
stand it well; and talk not with us in the Jews’ lan in the ears 
of the people that are on the wall.””—(Vol. i. p. 501, 


This simple argument has, ere now, struck many who have 
examined the model of Jerusalem. Unversed in the. intri- 
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cacies of the dispute, it Seems to most men a strange thing to 
doubt that the walls of so great a city as Jerusalem did not, 
in the days of the kings, include that portion of territory that 
approaches the Upper Pool of Gihon. As to Robinson’s re- 
searches on this point, they retain all their value; we believe 
that his last visit has confirmed him in all the results he had 
previously arrived at. If any reader would see an excellent 
resumé of what has been written up till now on this much-vexed 
point, he will find what he wishes in the “ Museum of Classical 
Antiquities,” vol. ii., part iv., and Supplement. We fear it is 
too true that the so-called Calvary is “the most notorious 
temple of idolatry to be found in the whole earth,” and what 
if it yet be proved that in this temple of superstition, “ the 
whole rock in which the fissure ts shown, rests on pillars set up by 
man’s hand?” Von de Velde is the asserter of the former, 
and the godly Korte * of the latter. A late writer + has tried 
to argue to the following effect, that the modern Holy Sepulchre 
must be the true one, because (1) the Roman census was nodoubt 
always complete ; (2) of course, therefore, it contained a notice 
of the precise locality of Golgotha; (3) Constantine’s mother, 
therefore, must have had these to consult; (4) and beyond doubt 
would consult them, and find in the plans of the city the site she 
wished to ascertain; and then comes to the conclusion that the 
only two sites in Jerusalem fixed beyond dispute are the temple 
and Calvary! To such extravagant lengths may men go in 
JSancying evidence; for every one of his proofs is a pure petitio. 
Granting there had ever been a plan drawn by the Romans 
that pointed out the Place of a Scull, the levelling process 
around the city at the time of the siege by Titus might wholly 
obliterate the knoll, if it was such, as easily as it would the 
en of Joseph. All attempts to place Calvary where 

reeks, and Romanists, and Puseyites, are determined to find 
it, have been failures. No man knows the spot; and the 
writer in the Classical Museum who tries to prove it may have 
been on the heights over the Valley of Hinnom may be as near 
the truth as those who point to the hill of Gihon. In either of 
these last suppositions, we have a spot “without the gate ;” 
and in case of the latter being the truth, we have “a clean 
wd for His great sin-offering, which the vicinity of the 

alley of Hinnom could scarcely be. It is strange to find, in 


* Jonas Korte travelled thither in 174]. Here is his introduction to his travels :— 
“In my twentieth year, while teaching the children of a village school in Saxony, my 
attention was struck by reading Deut. xxix. 22-29, in which occur these words, ‘The 
stranger that shall come from a far land shall say,’ &c. These words made upon me 
even then, a very strong impression, and the idea thenceforth engaged me to go an 
see that land to which God had manifested his goodness and his retributive justice, 
and which he had set as a manifest example to the whole world, but especially to 
Christendom.” 

+“ Site of Holy Sepulchre,” by George Finlay, K.R.G. 1847. 
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the latter days, this disputed site giving incidentally rise to 
the war now carried on. It will be stranger still if these sup- 
posed “holy places” be a bone of contention to Antichrist in 
a more direct struggle for possession of what he would like to 
assume as a sanctuary to which he may challenge peculiar 
right. . 

Travellers and explorers will still visit Palestine, each pro- 
bably making some discovery more or less important. Let all 
be welcomed. “A mat to the Lyceum” not only shows good 
will, but may be a seasonable gift. Itis satisfactory in every 
way that so much has been done in this ever-interesting land.* 
Theodolite and measuring lines have been busy at every point, 
as if preparing the way for the final measurement at Israel’s 
latter day (Zech. ii, 1, 2, and Psalm Ix. 6), when they shall 
be “settled after their old estates." —(Ezek. xxxvi. 11.) Per- 
haps we have little idea of the discoveries that will be brought 
to light, when it is in the power of the explorer to make ex- 
cavations, and to remove the luxuriant vegetation that at pre- 
sent thoroughly conceals buildings and villages, if not whole 
towns. When by the river Kishon we stumble upon the name 
Mukutta, and recognise in it a relic of Megiddo that stood on 
its banks, or in seeking for Pella find Fahil, evidently the 
Greek name aspirated, it cannot fail to excite the hope of light- 
ing upon many other old names that may be equally obvious, 
when once found. The Arabs are generally considered the 
only repositories of these old names; but we venture to refer 
to another. We believe some such are to be found in the docu- 
ments belonging to the Knights of Malta, however ignorant 
that age may have been. The documents we refer to are to be 
found in the Land Revenue Office, Valetta. They are, (1) Papal 
bulls in favour of the knights; (2) charters containing grants 
and confirmations from kings, nobles, &c., of property and pri- 
vilege. The latter filled five vols., and remain entire, with one 
exception ; besides two thin volumes of stray charters, gathered 
and put together by M. Vella, the librarian. The dates run 
from A.D. 1107 to 1259. “In looking over some of the char- 
ters,” says the friend who gave us this information, “I saw 
that the properties granted to the knights of the Holy Land 
are often described by their. boundaries, and it strikes me that 
they may perhaps contain as large a collection of names of 
places in that country as can anywhere be found.” We are 
not aware that any one has ever prosecuted this investigation. 

Year after year, we continue to feel a more special interest 
in Palestine than any other land under heaven! It seems as if, 


* Perhaps its natural history may be reckoned as still very imperfect. Rawolf and 


Hasselquist set an excellent example in this department, but were not followed, ag 
Robinson has been, by sufficiently enthusiastic and qualified successors in the field. 
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simultaneously with a man’s entering into the New Covenant, 
he unconsciously began to cherish a peculiar favour for all 
that introduced that Covenant. Not to say that it is the 
Lord’s design, in implanting in Christian souls this almost 
universal partiality, to indicate his own special remembrance 
of that people and of that land which is yet to be “ Hephzi- 
bah” and “ Beulah”—it must necessarily remain a peculiar 
land, because it was the native land of the gospel of peace. 
The gospel came to us from that land; the costume of the first 
messengers of the gospel was that of Israel’s land; the first 
echoes-of the gospel message were heard on Israel’s hills; in 
the gospel story there is endless allusion to the customs, 
scenery, localities, inhabitants, language of that land; and 
He, “ who by Himself purged our sins,” and was the gospel, 
drew nigh to us in that land, and showed the feelings of a 
man of Israel toward that land. Though he was teaching 
us his tender compassion for the “ children of men” at large, 
still it was in the form of a son of Abraham. He proved his 
real humanity by exhibiting intense interest in Israel and 
Israel’s land, the land of his nativity. He sat on the Mount 
of Olives, and mourned as if he 
“ Thought of no trench but that round Zion cast ! 
And still his warmest Jove, his dearest care, 


His life, his heart, his blessings, and his mournings, 
His smiles, his tears, he gave to thee, Jerusalem.” 


Who then needs wonder that even on the ground of associa- 

tion, Christian men in every country, entering into the Re- 
deemer’s feeling, dwell with untiring, peculiar, intense interest 

3 the past, present, and future of Palestine, “ Immanuel’s 
and ! 
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Christ as made known to the Ancient Church: an Exposition of the 
Revelation of Divine Grace, as unfolded in the Old Testament Seri; 
tures. By the late Ropert Gorvon, D.D., F.R.S.E. Vols. I. and I. 

Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. 


Tars is another valuable contribution to a department of biblical study 
which has been receiving of late from various quarters frequent and 
important accessions. Not to speak of the productions of foreign pens, 
we have had in our own country, in the course of a few years, Dr 
Candlish’s two volumes of “ Contributions toward the Exposition of the 
Book of Genesis,” so full of living freshness, and ingenious, often pro- 
found speculation; Dr Kitto’s “ Daily Bible Illustrations,” bringing 
up the rear of that goodly array of volumes in the same line, in which — 
he has illuminated, as with the light of yesterday, many a quiet scene 
and picturesque group of old-world times; Dr Chalmers’ “ Scripture 
Readings,” daily and Sabbatic, with all their vivid touches, and keen 
though transient glances into the very heart of ancient men and things ; 
Mr Maurice's two thoughtful and eloquent volumes on “ The Old Testa- 
ment,” and “ The Prophets and Kings;” and, last of all, though of a 
very different character from all the rest, the two elaborate and massive 
volumes now on our table. All this we cannot help regarding as a sign 
of the times. It is thus, we think, becoming more and more evident 
that the current is beginning to run in the direction of Historical 
Theology. Such successive strong waves of the religious mind, with 
other lesser movements of the waters, plainly indicate at once the course 
and the impetus of the tide that is setting in, and seem to warn us that 
the systematic demonstration of dogmatic truth is destined soon fairly 
to give place, in point of prominence and general attention, to the direct 
study of the divine oracles themselves, and of the divine dispensations 
as there historically revealed. For our own part we do not this. 
On the contrary, we cannot help regarding it as a most h omen 
as regards the highest interests of biblical science and sound theology ; 
for invaluable as systematic divinity is in its own sphere, and for its 
own purpose, it seems impossible not to assign a higher place to that ~ 
department and method of study which strives to understand the works 
and ways of God, by contemplating them in the order in which they 
were themselves evolved, and in which they are progressively revealed 
in the inspired oracles of truth. To use our author's words, “ Ass 

this is the obvious, the natural way, in studying the Seriptures. If Ged 
has vouchsafed to give usa revelation of his will—a revelation delivered 
at sundry times and in divers manners—containing all that he has 
thought fit to communicate concerning himself, his character and per- 
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fections, the principles of his moral government, and especially his 
purposes of redeeming grace, it might naturally occur to us that the best 
way of studying that revelation is to begin at the beginning; for we 
might expect to find with regard to the subject which does most nearly 
concern us to know and understand—I mean, the plan of salvation— 
that it is gradually unfolded there, and that to gain a clear and compre- 
hensive view of it, we must study in their order all the communications 
concerning it which preceded its full revelation.”* While itis the high 
function of doctors, sitting in the schools, to arrange and systematically 
unfold the results of theological inquiry, it is the humbler, yet far more 
blessed part of the child to take the Father’s hand, and with his 
guidance, walking down the course of ages, to trace the record of his 
wisdom, power, and love, there written as on the rocks for ever—not in 
dry propositions, but in imperishable words and deeds. It is no evil 
token, surely, that this childlike temper of reverent inquiry seems to 
be on the increase among the higher minds of the Church. 
The subject is a many-sided one, and may well admit the co-opera- 
tion of many minds, and of very varied powers. In “restoring” the vast 
and majestic edifice of the divine dispensations, so far as finite minds 
may scan the thoughts of its great Architect, truly there is room and 
need for many labourers, and for divers kinds of skill; and while some 
are gathering materials, others will be occupied about massive stones; 
others chiselling the fluted pillar or fretted arch; others standing by 
trying to comprehend the general scheme of the whole, and thereon to 
guide and direct their fellow-labourers. The verbal critic, the student 
of ancient manners and customs, the explorer of oriental countries and 
laborious investigator of Scripture localities and sites; readers of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and excavators of Ninevite palaces, the dramatic 
genius that revivifies ancient events and scenes, the philosophic spirit 
which interprets the secret springs of history, and the reverent faith 
which seeks the ground of all in the eternal principles of the Divine 
government and purposes of His grace—all must severally contribute 
their share to the illustration of the one grand theme. It seems to us, 
however, that the various lines of profitable labour in connection with this 
great work are fundamentally reducible to the four following :—There 
is first what we may call the descriptive or pictorial department, or 
that which aims, by dint of vivid fancy, learned research, knowledge of 
ancient manners and eastérn topography, to bring before the mind’s-eye 
what we may call the scenery of the great biblical drama—that depart- 
ment, in short, in which Kitto has laboured so long and so meritoriously. 
Then there is the dramatic, calling into requisition, indeed, to some 
extent, the same powers, but at the same time demanding others of a far 
higher cast—that creative faculty which breathes a soul into dead his- | 
‘toric names, changes mere signs or counters into actual men, brings them 
again in all the reality of life and individuality of character on the stage, 

and transmutes, as by a touch, the dull scenes of still-life into the arena of 
spirit-stirring events and deeds. This again brings us to a still higher 
region—that of philosophical history. Here the aim is not so much to + 
reproduce the individualities of particular men, as to penetrate to the 

very heart of humanity itself, and in those unchangeable principles of 

* Vol. i. pp. 13, 14. 
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our deep nature, which lie beneath all the shifting shadows of time, 
place, circumstances, conventional customs, local prejudices, individual 
characteristics, seeks the hidden springs of all history, and the true 
rationale of the divine dispensations towards man. The dramatic artist, 
for instance, will strive to comprehend exactly what kind of a man 
Abraham was, and, by a few creative touches, set him in all the reality 
of flesh and blood before your eyes; but it is the part of the philosophical - 
historian to comprehend what he was as a man, and how, accordingly, 
he must have thought, felt, struggled, feared, hoped, in his own real 
battle of life, seven-and-thirty centuries ago. And, last of all, there is 
the doctrinal department, or that whose aim is to unfold, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the men of present times, the great principles of 
the divine providence and grace which are involved in and are deduci- 
ble from the events of the past. 

Now, it is undoubtedly to the last of these departments of the study in 
question that the work now before us belongs. To whatever extent he 
may and must have availed himself of the results of inquiry in other fields, 
it is here alone that its author has sought to bring a fresh contribution 
to the literature of historical theology. Those who go to the perusal 
of these volumes, in the expectation of finding graphic pictures of 
ancient scenes, or dramatic representations of ancient life, or intuitions, 
such as a Neander might display, of human nature and human history, 
will doabtless find themselves disappointed. They aspire to move in an 
entirely different region, and one for which their venerable author was, 
both by nature and by grace, peculiarly fitted. They are the solemn 
and carefully pondered thoughts of a calm, clear, well-poised, reverent, 
and deeply serious mind, on those great principles of the divine adminis- 
tration, and of the covenant of grace, which lie on the surface of the whole 
sacred history, and which it is the part of all men equally, in all times, 
to ponder and lay to heart. The pervading element throughout is that 
of a clear intellect, a solid judgment, and pure and deep-toned con- 
science, and you feel you are in the presence of one who solemnly reasons _ 
with you, and has a right to reason, of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come. These disquisitions, in short, are not graphic, or 
dramatic, or ingenious, or speculative, or philosophic, or sentimental, 
or impassioned, but doctrinal, reflective, practical. By those who have 
been accustomed to the living presence of the author, and to associate 
indissolubly every familiar trait of that transparent style and earnest 
diction, with that majestic mien, and deep, commanding voice, which 
added so much to their power, these pages must be regarded as a pecu- 
liar treasure ; yet even divested of this charm, they will form a precious 
legacy to all those for whom eternal truths, conveyed in clear, and 
fitting, and earnest words, have any value—and all the more now that 
they speak to us as from the dead. 





A System of Moral Science. By Laurens P. Hickox, D.D., Union 
College, Schenectady. New York: G. Y. Van Debogert. 
London: John Chapman. 8vo. 


Tus work seeks, because it is a work of science, first, to determine 
VOL. IIL—NO. Ix. 2F 
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the general principle of morals ; and, secondly, to exhibit the obliga- 
tions which arise from the application of that principle. 

The ultimate rule in morals is not the law of the state, the revealed 
will of God, the nature of things, the highest happiness, susceptibility 
to pride, sympathy, an inner sense, an immediate intuition, but, as 
the highest good is “ worthiness of spiritual approbation,” the ultimate 
tule which binds every man is “ ¢o do that, and that only, which is due 
to his spiritual excellence.” ‘Every virtue finds here its end. Why 
he should be benevolent to man, and why reverent towards God, have 
each the same end,—namely, then, and then only, is he acting accord- 
ing to that which is due his spirit, and thus worthy of spiritual appro- 
bation.” ‘There are,” says the author, “two kinds of good: One 
good is a means to be used for an end, and is thus a utility ; the other 
good is an end in itself, and not admitting of use to any further end, 
and is thus a dignity. One good is measured by the happiness it con- 
fers as a matter of gratification; the other by the complacency which 
it confers in the end of its own excellency.” 

“In personal worthiness, as the end of all action, every claim 
centres ; and in the attainment and preservation of this, all imperatives 
are satisfied.” —“* Nothing external can hinder the proposing to myself 
my highest worthiness, as the ultimate end of my life.”——“ Solely that 
I may stand in my own sight as worthy of my own spiritual approba- 
tion, is the one motive which can influence in pure morality, and in 
the complete control of which is the essence of all virtue.” 

In the above sentences Dr Hickok’s theory of morals is clearly ex- 
pressed. We rejoice greatly in every new assault on the doctrine that 
happiness is the highest good, which has done so much to per- 
vert theology. Thus far Dr Hickok has our sympathy and thanks. 
His own theory, however, is scarcely less dangerous. 1. It is a spe- 
cious form of self-deification. It is only on the ground that our 
spirits are forms of the absolute Spirit, that it is intelligible to us 
that regard to our dignity is the ultimate end of all right action. If 
my obligation terminates on myself,—if it is solely that “ I may stand 
well in my own sight,” that I am bound to be virtuous,—then I am 
God to myself. There may be other spirits over me, ¢. ¢., taller than 
I, human, angelic, or divine ; but we are all on a level. However 
one may tower above the other, they stand on the same ground. They 
are, in fact, one spirit, and self-reverence is reverence for God. This 
is the only view in which this theory has for us any meaning. 2. It 
dissevers, contrary to their nature and contrary to Scripture, morality 
and piety. If regard for our own dignity is the essence of virtue, 
then, of course, an atheist may be perfectly virtuous,—which is such a’ 
limitation of the term virtwous as to destroy its nature. Dr Hickok 
admits, or rather asserts, that all those parts of his system which re- 
late to personal, social, and civil duties, find “ their ethical ground and 
validity independently of the consideration of God’s being, and are 
conclusive in their obligations upon an atheist.” This, as we under- 
stand the matter, destroys the very nature of morals. What I do out 
of a regard to my own dignity, can never rise into a sphere of moral 
excellence. There is on this ground no specific difference between the 
undignified and the immoral,—between folly and wickedness. The 
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very idea of morality is lost, just as effectually Cue not in the . 
same disgusting place) as on the utility system. Morality, moreover, 
involves of necessity obligation or responsibility. This responsibility 
is not to society, not to reason, not to ourselves, but to God—and it is 
that which raises it into a higher sphere, and identifies it with piety 
in its ultimate principle. Without that principle it ceases even to be 
virtue, or to have in it the nature of moral excellence. In the Scrip- 
tures, therefore, which are not a more perfect revelation of God than 
they are of our own nature and constitution, all moral obligations are 
made to terminate on God, and are enforced by considerations drawn 
from his being, perfections, will, and work. A perfectly virtuous 
atheist is an association of ideas which could not exist in Scripture. 
To do a thing because it is right, is higher as an ultimate end than 
because it ministers to self-approbation ; and into the idea of right 
and responsibility that of a personal God enters as the soul or the 
life-blood. According to Dr Hickok, even our reverence to God is 
obligatory only out of regard to our own spirit. In morality and 
piety, then, the sole motive comes to be, that we may stand well in 
our own sight as worthy of spiritual approbation. This cannot be, 
unless men are God, which Dr Hickok of course denies as clearly and 
as strenuously as we do. 


Memoirs of the Court of Prussia. From the German of Dr Epwarp 
Veuse. By FranzC. F. Demuer. 
London and Edinburgh : Nelsons, 1854. 


Tuts book can hardly be claimed by a theological journal. It belongs 
to the department of literature far more than to that of theology, which 
it but touches incidentally, at a few scattered points. Its subject, how- 
ever, possesses many features of general interest, especially at the pre- 
sent day, when Prussia plays so important a part in the political and 
religious movements of the continent. The gradual rise of the old 
electorate of Brandenburg into the modern kingdom of Prussia; the 
mode by which those large and varied resources were developed, that 
have raised the country to so high a rank as a military power, as a 
seat of learning and science, and as the scene of a great educational 
enterprise,—all invest the history of Prussia with unusual interest, and 
dispose us to welcome any writer on the subject who tells its story in a 
creditable manner. The work of Dr Vehse is remarkable for an un- 
pretending simplicity of style, and a fulness of detail, which sustains 
readily the attention of the reader. There is rather a lack of broad, 
general views; and the tone of the work, where religion is involved, 
is not, perhaps, altogether satisfactory; but the fault is in the way of 
defect rather than positive error. The volume cee the history of 
Prussia under four of its sovereigns,—Frederic William [., Frederic 
IT. (the Great), Frederic William II., and Frederic William III., the 
father of the present sovereign. We need hardly remark that the 
second of these was by far the most remarkable character, and that 
under him Prussia advanced to the rank of a first-rate European power. 


‘ 
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. The amazing activity and all- embracing vigilance of Frederic, his seven- 
years’ war, his wonderful administration of the internal affairs of the 
kingdom, are described with much force and vivacity. The following 
account of the relations of this monarch, himself an infidel, with the 
infidel philosophers of his age, is interesting in itself, and gives a fair 
specimen of the style of the book :— 


“ At Rheinsberg, Frederic also put himself in connection with the most 
distinguished foreign savants, philosophers, beaux-esprits, and men of the 
world. He wrote to the mathematicians, Mapertuis and Gravesand; to the 
philosopher Fontenelle; to the historians, Rollin and Hénault; to the poet 
Gresset; to the celebrated Italian, Algarotti, who came in person to Rheins- 
berg for eight days, in 1739 (the same year in which also the English oddity, 
Lord Baltimore, a lineal descendant of the founder of Maryland, paid his 
visit to the king). The most important connection of all was that with Vol- 
taire. Frederic’s first letter to him is written, August 8, 1736, to the chateau 
of Cirey in Champagne, where Voltaire at that time lived in retirement with 
his tall, lean, and learned friend, Madame la Marquise du Chatelet, née 
Baronesse de Breteuil, the wedded wife of the general of that name, who 
was master of the household of King Stanislaus; or, the divine Emilia, as Fre- 
deric, to please Voltaire, used to call her. 

“Voltaire was for Frederic the strongest magnet in this world. He called 
him the first man of his age; wrote to him that there was only one God, and 
one Voltaire; promised him to preserve his works with as much care and 
veneration as Alexander did those of Homer; and even begged him, for the 
future, ‘ to consider Frederic’s actions as the fruits of Voltaire’s precepts.’ 
In July 1737 he sent Kaysserling, as it were, as his ambassador to Cirey, 
where the Marquise and Voltaire gave the Baron a most distinguished recep- 
tion. Kaysserling returned to Rheinsberg about the end of March 1738, 
bringing with him the ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ Frederic was never tired 
hearing of Cirey and Voltaire, to whom he wrote, November 9, 1738: ‘We 
are wanting only one thing to complete our happiness, to have a Voltaire 
here. But although living afar, you are in the midst of us. Your portrait 
adorns my library, being hung up over your works, facing the place where I 
usually sit, so that I may always have you before my eyes.’ He sent to him 
presents of Tokay and of amber, a ring,a golden cane head, in the form of a bust 
of Socrates, and an elegant inkstand. This correspondence between Frederic 
and Voltaire lasted for sixteen years, during which period the philosopher 
twice made his appearance at Sans Souci: the first time, immediately after 
Frederic’s accession in October 1740, for a week; and the other in 1743, for 
four weeks. These were very precious moments. Frederic wrote to Jordan 
(November 28, 1740) : ‘ Each of the six days which Voltaire has passed here 
costs me five hundred and fifty dollars, which is paying rather dearly for a 
court fool (fou).’ Even as early as that Frederic had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Voltaire’s cupidity. Madame du Chatelet—who at 
last bestowed her favours on an officer, De St Lambert—having, after twenty 
years of a not very happy marriage, died in her first confinement, at the age 
of forty-four, Voltaire resolved to take up his residence with Frederic. He 
arrived at Sans Souci, June 10, 1750, and received a yearly pension of five 
thousand dollars, free quarters in the wing of the pavilion of the palace 
where the present king usually resides, and free board; besides which,.an 

. €quipage was placed at his disposal. This state of things, however, only 
lasted for three years. As early as in 1749, Frederic had written to Alga 
rotti, ‘What have I to do with Voltaire’s morals? One may occasionally 
learn the finest things from a rogue.’ Frederic had soon to learn to his cost 
that such study was fraught with considerable inconvenience. He had an 
opportunity of becoming so closely acquainted, not only with the greatness 
of the man, but also with his foibles and vices, his spirit of intrigue and plot- 
ting, his sordid avarice and venomous envy, as to feel it a relief to be rid of 
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him again. Frederic now changed his opinion of him to this: ‘Il a la 
tillesse et la malice @un singe. ‘The man is only good to read, but dangerous 
to live with.’ ‘ Voltaire has the intellect of a god, but, the feelings of a vil- 
lain” To the man himself he wrote: ‘For your written works you deserve 
monuments; for your conduct, fetters’? He had compromised the king in 
many ways. Frederic was obliged to write to him (February 24, 1752): 
‘You have been at the Russian ambassador’s, to speak with him on affairs 
with which you have nothing whatever to do; and it was believed you had 
been commissioned by me to do so.’ In the same year (1752), Voltaire hav- 
ing, contrary to the king’s express commands, caused the famous satire of 
The Doctor Akakia to be printed, which was directed against Mapertuis, the 
President of the Berlin Academy, he was obliged to sign (November 27, 1752) 
a bond, that he would never assail savants or sovereigns, nor make a bad use 
of the king’s letters. Thus their harmony was disturbed. Voltaire, indeed, 
to be re-installed as chamberlain and knight of the order ‘ Pour le Mérite,’ 
effected a reconciliation with the king, before leaving the court (March 26, 
1753) and returning to France. But on leaving Sans Souci, he secretly car- 
ried with him a volume of the king’s poems, to have them printed in Paris, 
where he would have pocketed a considerable profit. Frederic therefore had 
nothing left but to threaten to have him arrested at Frankfort. In this per- 
plexity, Voltaire applied to Prince Kaunitz and the court of Vienna, with 
truly ridiculous requests and offers, promising the most extraordinary dis- 
closures.* _ Voltaire had now definitely to give up his chamberlain’s key and 
his decoration. But already, in 1755, Frederic again made advances to Vol- 
taire, whose ill-humour, however, continued during the whole of the Seven 
Years’ War, when Voltaire allowed himself even to be ee against 
Frederic, or, as he used to call him out of spite, the Marquis de Brandebourg. 
After the peace of Hubertsburg (and of Paris), their correspondence was 
resumed. Voltaire had written to the king, ‘ You forgot that I was man.” 
This appeased the wrath of Frederic. He answered to Voltaire: ‘Had you 
said to me ten years ago what you now say at the conclusion of your letter, 
you would be here still.” Thenceforth the correspondence continued until 
the death of Voltaire, 1778, extending over forty-two years. On the anni- 
vous of his death, Frederic caused a solemn funeral service to be performed 
in Berlin. 

“Just as unfortunate as with Voltaire, was Frederic-with Rousseau. This 
remarkable personage lived, in 1756, on Peter’s Island in the Lake of Biel, 
in Switzerland ; but was driven from the country by the persecutions of the 
clergy. Lord Marischal, at that time governor of Neufchatel, a friend both 
of Frederic and the philosopher, being much grieved at it, Frederic offered 
Rousseau a safe asylum in Prussia, and a yearly pension of two thousand 
francs. He was to have a spacious house and garden one league from Ber- 
lin, at Pankow, close by the park of Schénhausen, the residence of the 
queen; so that, as on Peter’s Island, he might feed his cow, keep plenty of 
poultry, and grow his cabbages. Lord Marischal being very grateful for this 
offer of the king, wrote to Rousseau a letter, which he laid before the ven 4 
before he sent it. Frederic wrote at the foot of it, with his own han 
‘ Venez, mon cher Rousseau. Je vous offre maison, pension, et liberté” To 
which Rousseau, as Thi¢bault says in Souvenirs de Berlin, replied, ‘ Votre 
Majesté m’offre un asyle et m’y promet la liberté! Mais vous avez une épée 
et vous tes Roi! Vous m’offrez vous une pension, & moi, qui n’ai rien fait 
pour vous? Mais en avez vous donné & tous les brave gens, qui ont perdu 
bras et jambes en vos services ?’ 

“ With this answer the matter ended; when Rousseau was again alluded to, 
the king contented himself with saying, ‘ Oh celui J& est un fou.’ Rousseau, 
however, was correctly informed; as, indeed, there were, in 1779, three or 
four thousand invalids in Prussia unprovided for. On the other hand, Rous- 
seau’s letter is declared by Preus, in his Life of Frederic the Great, to be a 


* These Letters of Voltaire were, in 1809, removed by the French from the archives at Vienna 
to those of Paris, where Schlosser of Hi saw them. 
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forgery. Rousseau intended to come to Potsdam, whither Lord Marischal 
had removed in 1756; but at Strasburg, he determined to accept Hume’s in- 
vitation to go to England, which he left for Montmorency, where he died. 
Here he wrote, under Frederic’s portrait, the words, ‘ Il pense en philosophe 
et se conduit en Roi.” Frederic had a dislike to Rousseau, whom he called 
la honte de la litérature.’ 

* More fortunate than with Voltaire and Rousseau Frederic was in his 
relations with D’Alembert, the editor of the celebrated Encyclopédie, and 
a natural son of the famous Claudine de Tencin, sister of the Cardinal mi- 
nister. Frederic made D’ Alembert’s personal acquaintance in 1755, at Wesel, 
where he tried to induce him to accept a yearly pension of six thousand dol- 
lars, with the reversion of the place of President of the Berlin Academy 
after Maupertuis’ death. D’Alembert, from a love of independence and of 
a life of study and retirement, could not decide to leave his quiet, simple 
abode in Paris, at the house of a glazier’s widow, with whom he boarded, 
and where he lived on an allowance of twelve hundred livres from his un- 
known father; and still more difficult was it for him to give up his friendly 
connection with the object of his ardent but hopeless love, Julie de l’Espi- 
nasse—like him of unlawful birth—when that most interesting lady had once 
allowed him to live under tlie same roof with her. D’Alembert passed only 
a few months with the king in Berlin, in the summer of 1763, appearing in 
his peruke, which Frederick missed on the medal coined after his death, ‘be- 
cause any portrait, to be like, ought to represent a man in his every day’s 
costume. He corresponded until his death, in 1783, with Frederic, who 
from 1754 paid him twelve hundred livresa-year. Frederic had entertained 
an uncommon regard for his Anaxagoras, as he called him, saying of him, 
‘Many have won battles, many have conquered provinces, but a few only have 
written any thing as perfect as the preface to the Encyclopédie.’” 


The translator has done his work remarkably well, furnishing the 
English reader with a very pleasant and readable book. We could 
have given the work a stronger recommendation, if it had contained 
fewer details of the profligacy of Frederic William II. and the court at 
large; or if it had alluded to so painful a subject with less wae 
Doubtless historical truth demands that these things be recorded; but 
without running into mere sentimental horror, it is quite possible fora . 
writer to notice such guilty proceedings in a tone that shall convey to 


the minds of his readers the reprobation with which they should be 
regarded. 


A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Ephe- 
sians. By Joun Eanie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Criti- 
cism to the United Presbyterian Church. 8vo, pp. 466. 


Glasgow : Griffin, 1854. 


Tuts work was not sent to us in time to be noticed in our last number, 
nor in time for more than a very insufficient notice even now. We 
regret this, as we think it scarcely possible to speak too highly of it. 
It -is, in our judgment, the best critical commentary which our 
language has produced for many a day. It combines excellences 
seldom found in one production. While its scholarship is thorough, 
extensive, and minutely accurate, there is a glow of warm feeling, a 
masculine energy and elevation of thought, and a richness of diction, 
which effectually redeem even its most microscopic details from the 


charge of dryness. While, after the manner of Bengel, the author lays 
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himself out to detect and exhibit the finest shades and fibres of thought 
in the text, he never allows himself to sink the great pregnant ideas and 
salient points of the Epistle in mere verbal criticism, but, like Calvin, 
makes it his chief object to bring out the general scope and character of 
each successive section of the Epistle. We think it a decided recom- 
mendation of the work, that it makes no attempt to combine the critical 
with the practical, the exegetical with the hortatory. We are convinced 
that this cannot be done without injury to one or other of the two de- 
partments. But while the critical exposition itself necessarily brings 
out a great deal of rich doctrinal, practical, and experimental truth, 
requiring little more than naked statement and occasional vindication 
as the genuine sense of the text, the author very properly allows him- 
self an occasional digression, where the truths brought out in his Com- 
mentary have been matter of vexed controversy, sketching the points 
and arguments in the case, and giving his own judgment, which he 
does in such cases with comprehensive brevity, neatness, and point. 

The work, however, might have possessed all these properties, and 
yet neither in doctrinal soundness nor in general tone have been one 
that we could cordially recommend. But it is just here that we are 
prepared to speak of it with the greatest satisfaction. In both these 
respects, so vital, and in a work designed for ministers and students so 
essential, it is every thing we could desire. We cannot, indeed, but 
congratulate the, United Presbyterian Church on having such teaching 
for its students, whether we look upon the truths thus drawn fresh 
from the wells of salvation, or to the searching scholarship brought to 
bear upon them. It is to the credit of Scotland that it has produced 
such a work, whose author, though master of all that has been either 
directly written on his subject or remotely bearing upon it, and freely 
availing himself of the latest philological and critical researches of 
German and English scholars, invariably exercises his own independent 
judgment, And we cannot too strongly recommend all our ministers, 
preachers, and students to possess themselves of it, and try to catch its 
mingled Christian and scholarly impulses. 

In a few cases we have reached a different conclusion from the 
author, and in a few others we feel disposed to query his decisions, 
But in none of them is any thing vital in question between us. 

The external appearance and typographical accuracy of the volume 
does great credit to the publishers. 


The Necessity for an Intermediate System of Education between the 
National Schools and Colleges of Ireland; in Letters Addressed to 
His Excellency the Earl of St Germans, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. By the Rev. James M‘Cosu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Belfast: John Shepherd. 


Dr M‘Cosu has, in these Letters, directed public attention to a sub- 
ject of paramount importance, not only to Ireland, but to Britain. 
The Letters themselves are brief, clear, forcible, and business-like state- 
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ments of the subject—short enough to admit of being read by any 
man, however much engaged with other duties, and yet containing so 
much well-condensed meaning as to enable the reader to apprehend 
distinctly the real nature and bearing of the whole matter. 

There are in Ireland two branches of a national system of educa- 
tion,—the National Schools, instituted about twenty years ago, under 
the auspices of the Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley; and the Queen’s 
Colleges, instituted under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel. But in 
the National Schools no classical instruction is given; and into the 
Colleges there is no admission without considerable proficiency in clas- 
sical studies. How, then, are the youth of Ireland to ascend from the 
Schools to the Colleges? “Every one,” says Dr M‘Cosh, “has heard 
of the person who built a fine house of two storeys, each very large 
and commodious, but neglected to put a stair between. It appears to 
me that if the Government goes no further than it has done, it may 
be represented as guilty of asimilar blunder. We need a set of inter- 
mediate schools to enable the more promising youth, belonging to the 
middle and lower classes of Ireland, to take advantage of the educa- 
tion provided in the Colleges.” 

The view thus given requires no proof; its mere statement is enough. 
But the extent of the deficiency is next shown, by a rapid survey of 
the country, glancing at the Diocesan and Royal Schools, the pupils 
in which, who advance so far as to qualify themselves for college, gene- 
rally attend Trinity College, Dublin, and thus do not form the needed 
stair to the Queen’s Colleges, besides being far too few to meet the de- 


mands of the community. It appears from an outline drawn out by 
the Dean of Dromore, in 1845, that there are in Ireland 80 towns of 
a population exceeding 3000 each, in which there are no academies, or 
endowed schools of the higher grade, such as would be required to pre- 
pare young men for the Colleges. 

On this proved destitution of the means of obtaining even the com- 
mencement of classical education, Dr M‘Cosh founds his ~ for a 


system of Intermediate Schools, call them Academies, or Gymnasia, 
or what you please, between the National Schools and the Colleges. 
For our own part, we do not see how the plea can be for a moment 
disputed. It would prove at once a very powerful and a very speedy 
method of rescuing Ireland from the ignorance, degradation, and 
misery under which she has so long groaned. It would give to Bri- 
tain the benefit of Irish wit and genius, cultivated, refined, and free, 
capable of imparting an impulse to the somewhat more prudential and 
matter-of-fact mind of the sister kingdoms. And it would tend very 
greatly to secure to the British Isles a thorough union of light and 
truth, enabling this great empire to lead on, more steadily than ever, 
the progress of the world in all that promotes the welfare of man. 
We trust, therefore, that Dr M‘Cosh will strenuously prosecute the 
task which he has so well begun, and will thereby acquire the right to 
be regarded as one of Ireland's greatest benefactors. 
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Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew v.-vii. In which it 
ts attempted to Unfold and Present our Lord’s delineation and 
enforcement of Personal Righteousness in that Discourse. By the 
Rey. Witt1am M‘Intyre, A.M., Maitland, New South Wales. 

Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. 1854. 


Havine it in view to give, ere long, a comprehensive survey of the 
various works which have been produced relative to this important 
passage of Scripture, we refrain from even attempting such an investi- 

ation of the volume now before us as it deserves, and will then obtain. 
We feel, however, that we should not be discharging our duty, either 
to Mr M‘Intyre, or the public, if we did not, without delay, direct the 
attention of our readers to it, however briefly. 

The work is one of very decided merit in every point of view. It 
proceeds on a calm inquiry into the design of the Sermon on the 
Mount as a “‘ comprehensive and profound view of personal righteous- 
ness, setting forth its distinctive character, the necessity of it, and the 
blessedness attached to it.” That this was our Lord's design in this 
divine discourse Mr M‘Intyre has, we think, clearly proved; and 
thereby shown the special value of it, not merely as a full outline of 
our Lord’s method of teaching, but of special teaching on a topic a 
right understanding of which must “shut men up to the faith.” 

ith such a view of personal righteousnes man must ever despair of 
obtaining admission into the “kingdom of heaven,” except through 
the imputed righteousness of Christ. In prosecuting his investigation 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Mr M‘Intyre displays very unostenta- 
tiously, if not unconsciously, some of the most valuable of the qualities 
of ,a sound and trustworthy expositor. There is no parade of verbal 
criticism, yet there are ample proofs of sound and accurate scholarship ; 
no displays of sentimental declamation, yet clear indications of deep and 
correct piety; no attempt at high-wrought eloquence of style, yet the 
very simplicity and truthfulness of manya render them si ly 
impressive. As we peruse the work, we feel that we are obtaining the 
matured results of a thoroughly learned, able, and pious minister of the 
oe ae thoughtful labours, in which all confidence may be placed. 

either our limits nor our present design permit us to do more than 
state these general expressions of the real merit of the work before us, 
without any specimens of the work itself. Nor can we do more than 
state, that Mr M‘Intyre makes considerable use of the theory of struc- 
tural parallelism—often with good effect in bringing out the meaning 
with great clearness. A further investigation of this and other topics 
may hereafter appear ; meanwhile we feel that we are fully warranted 
in giving to the work our decided and strong approbation. 


The Bs go os’ of Nineveh: a Metrical Homily on the Mission of 
Jonah. By Epurarm Syrvs. Also, an Exhortation to 
§c. Translated from the Original Syria¢, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Henry Burazss, Ph. D. 
London: R. Blackader. 
In the production of this volume publisher and translator have alike 
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done their parts well. It is beautifully printed and tastefully done 
up—looking more like a volume for the drawing-room than for the 
student’s desk ; and both in the translation, and in the explanatory 
remarks at the beginning and throughout the volume, Dr Burgess has 
given ample proof of his sound scholarship, and equally sound discre- 
tion. We have observed nothing that seems liable to objection. The 
work itself is chiefly valuable for its antiquarian interest—as a speci- 
men of the old Syriac Christian literature of which Ephraem was the 
most distinguished ornament. Dr Burgess says of his writings gene- 
rally, “They were originally composed ad populum, and have those 
qualities which fit them to be read with pleasure by Christian people 
of every age and condition. They are mostly poems, possessing great 
variety of outward form, much spirit and fancy in their style, and of 
general interest in the topics they treat of. They come to the heart by 
their recognition of the events of every-day life, and by their constant 
reference to the joys and sorrows which are identified with our hu- 
manity.” 

The Repentance of Nineveh has been selected for translation by Dr 
Burgess, as one of the better specimens of Ephraem’s manner of treat- 
ing practical subjects metrically. It is a homily of some length, writ- 
ten in verses of seven syllables, and, if actually delivered, would cer- 
tainly be in’danger, as the translator states, of becoming monotonous. 
We are not so confident, as he seems to be, of this danger having been 
avoided, by the great variety of the matter introduced, and the diver- 
sified forms into which it is thrown. If we may judge from the effect 
produced by reading the translation, we are somewhat afraid we should 
have been caught occasionally taking a nap, had we been present on 
the occasion of its original delivery. As a whole, and in its homiletic 
use, we are not disposed to say much for it, But as a specimen of the 
Syrian taste in the fourth century, and an evidence of the manner in 
which an important portion of Scripture might be treated by a divine 
of that age and country, we look upon the volume with interest, and © 
feel indebted to Dr Burgess for the care and fidelity with which he 
has executed his task. We need scarcely add, that for those who may 
be engaged in the study of Syriac, the volume possesses an additional 
and quite peculiar interest. 























RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


An elegant edition of the Gospel of John in Syriae, in the Harclen- 
sian version, has been published by Prof. G. Bernstein. It is reprinted 
from a MS. formerly in the possession of Joseph Asseman, and now in 
the Vatican Library at Rome, numbered 279, and dating from a.p, 1483. 
Its text agrees throughout with that in White’s edition of the Philoxe- 
nian version of the Giospels, Oxford, 1778, though it is in many 

sages more correct. It possesses a peculiar value from being provided 
throughout not merely with the vowels, but with the points Kushoé and 
Rucoch (corresponding to Dagesh and Raphe in Hebrew), the empley- 
ment of which is still involved in some obscurity. Bernstein has com- 
pared throughout two older MSS. in the Estrangelo character, the 
Florentine, a.p. 757, and the Vatican, 268, thought by.Stephen Asse- 
man to be the original MS. of Thomas of Harclea, a.p. 616, but re- 
garded by Bernstein as less ancient than the preceding. He also 
compared in the first five chapters the Codex Angelicus, preserved in 
the Augustinian convent at Rome, written probably in the eleventh 
century, and which he supposes to represent the text of the Philoxenian 
version, prior to the emendations of Thomas of Harclea. The result of 
these comparisons is given in the critical remarks. The typography is 
of rare beauty. The work is from the press of Teubner, Leipsic. 

F. Delitzsch, “ New Investigations into the Origin and Plan of the 
Canonical Gospels.” Part I. The Gospel of Matthew. 8vo, pp. 112. 
The first half of this treatise consists of an article which appeared in 
Guerike’s Zeitschrift for 1850, with some modifications; the rest is 
taken up with an exhibition of his peculiar views as to the form of 
Matthew, whieh he supposes to have been modelled after the Penta- 
teuch. Its Genesis extends from i. 1-ii. 15; its Exodus from ii. 16- 
vii. 29; Leviticus viii. 1-ix. 38; Numbers x. 1—xviii. 35; Deutero- 
nomy from xix. 1—xxviii. 20. 

Jul. Miiller, “The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians.” With a pre- 
face by Dr Nitzsch. 12mo, pp. 392. 

C. E. Luthardt, “ The Gospel of John in its peculiarity Represented 
and Explained.” Part II. 8vo, pp. 491. 

J.G. Reich, “ Critical Commentary to the New Testament, in which 
the most important and difficult pa of doubtful ing are aecu- 
rately reviewed and explained.” Vol I. contains Paul's Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians. 4to, pp. 409. This work, as its name im- 
plies, is an elaborate examination of the critical authorities for the de- 
termination of the true text. It is written in Latin. 

A second edition of Delitzsch on Genesis is announced, which appears 
from its title to be revised and enlarged. 

_ The God-man, the Fundamental Idea of Revelation in its Unity and 
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Historical Development, by C. W. E. Niigelsbach. Vol. I. The Man 
of Nature, or the idea of the God-man in the first stage of its realiza- 
tion in the life of natural humanity, from Adam to Noah.” 8vo, 

. 452. 

Ps The Psalms Explained, by J. Olshausen.” 14th Part of the Con- 
densed Exegetical Manual to the Old Testament. 8vo, pp. 504. 

Kurtz on the Bible and Astronomy has reached the third edition. 
12mo, pp. 570. 

A. Sartori, “On the Epistle to the Laodiceans.” An exegetico- 
critical treatise. 8vo, pp. 55. 

C. A. Wahl, “Clavis Philologica Librorum V. T. Apocryphorum,” 
has been completed by the publication of-the second part. 4to, pp. 321 
—509. 

The second volume has appeared of Ewald’s “ History of the People 
of Israel until Christ.” 2d edit. This edition of the work is to be 
divided into four volumes instead of three. The present issue is occu- 
pied with the period of Moses, Joshua, and the Judges. 8vo, pp. 566. 

J. Alsleben, “ Life of Ephraim the Syrian, as an Introduction to a 
German and Syriac edition of the Works of Ephraim, translated from 
the Syriac, and furnished with Explanatory Remarks.” With a trea- 
tise, “ Investigations on the Chronology of Ephraim,” and an Appen- 
dix, containing a list of the Syriac works of Ephraim. 8vo, pp. 60. 

“ The Confession of the Evangelical Church in its relation to the 
Romish and the Greek : a critical exhibition of the distinctive doctrines 
of the contending Churches,” by Dr A. Hahn. 8vo, pp. 192. After 
the opening sections on the true Church, and the Apostolic and Ca- 
tholic Church, this treatise is divided into four articles, respectively 
relating to the objects of religious worship, the scheme of salvation, the 
means of grace, and the hopes of the Church. It was called out by 
the arrogant pretensions of the Romish bishop of Silesia, of which pro- 
vince Hahn is general superintendent. 


Recent German Publications. 


H. Ritter, “‘ Essay toward an Understanding upon the most recent — 


German Philosophy since Kant.” _ 8vo, pp. 136. Reprinted from the 
** Allgemeine Monatschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Litteratur.” 

A. Tholuck, “ Heathenism according to Holy Scripture. A Dis- 
course delivered before the Evangelical Union for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
poses, April 4th, 1853.” 8vo, PP 16. 

The promised commentary of Ehrard on the Revelation has appeared. 
8vo, pp. 667. It is issued as the seventh volume of “ Olshausen’s 
Biblical Commentary on the Entire Scriptures of the New Testament.” 
The sixth volume is yet wanting to complete the work. From the 
known ability and independence of Ehrard, his views on this difficult 
part of Scripture will be looked for with interest. 

Professor Augustus Dillman, of Tubingen, is editing an edition of 
the “Ethiopic Old Testament.” Portions only of this version have 
hitherto been published. The Psalms and the New Testament may 
be found, though with many inaccuracies, in “ Walton’s Polyglott ;” 
they have also, as well as the Canticles, and a few parts of other books, 
been separately published. This publication, designed to make the 
whole of the Old Testament accessible in this version, which is as yet 
so little known, will be welcomed by critical scholars, as well as by the 
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Abyssinians, for whose use it is also partly designed. Professor Dill- 
man has already acquired considerable reputation in Ethiopic litera- 
ture by previous publications in that language, particularly a critical 
edition of the Book of Enoch, and by translations from it. He has 
spent, as he informs us, the last six or seven years in completing his 
preparations for this work. The sources whence the text of this edi- 
tion is drawn, are chiefly four :—A MS., preserved in the library of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society at London ; another in that of 
the University at Halle ; and two others brought from Abyssinia, re- 
spectively by Bruce and by Riippell. The first, containing eight 
books—from Genesis to Ruth—is supposed to represent the best and 
purest text. The second is a copy made by J. H. Michaelis, from a 
MS. which was itself copied by Wansleben from one in the possession 
of Ethiopian monks at Rome. The coincidence of its text with that 
of the first, having palpable errors of transcription, led him to t 
that the original, from which it was taken, is identical with that of the 
Bible Society ; but, as there is no record whence that was brought, or 
how it was obtained, there are no means for verifying this conjecture. 
The MS. of Bruce contains the Pentateuch, that of Riippell the Book 
of Enoch, Job, the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. The for- 
mer is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the latter in the Public 
Library at Frankfort. These have all-been carefully compared through- 
out, and their various readings, when of the slightest consequence, 
have been noted. A comparison has also been made with the LXX., 
with the view of determining the character of the text which it repre- 
sents, and the ability with which it is made. The views of the editor 
are to be presented more at large upon these subjects, as well as upon 
the age and authors of the version, in the prolegomena to the whole 
work. The present issue contains Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus ; 
4to, pp. 228 of text, and pp. 118 of critical apparatus. A second 
is to contain Numbers and Deuteronomy, and a third Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth, completing the first volume. The whole is to be finished 
in five volumes. 

The second and third numbers of the “ Condensed Exegetical 
Manual to the Apocrypha of the Old Testament,” contain the Books 
of Tobit and Judith, explained by O. F. Fritzsche, 8vo, pp. 211, and 
the First Book of Maccabees, explained by C. L. W. Grimm, pp. 235. 
Three numbers yet remain to be issued ; the fourth is to contain the 
other Books of Maccabees; the fifth, the Fourth Book of Ezra and 
Wisdom ; and the sixth, Sirach or Ecclesiasticus. 

“ Bertheau on the Chronicles” is nearly through the press. It is to 
appear as the fifteenth number of the “ Exegetical Manual to the Old 
Testament.” 

F. H. Reusch, “ Explanation of the Book of Baruch,” 8vo, pP- 279. 

H. Hupfeld, “‘ The Sources of Genesis and the Mode of their Com- 
position,” 8vo, pp. 224; a reprint, it is presumed, of his article on this 
subject in “ Schneider's German Journal for Christian Science.” 

Rabbi B. H. Auerbach, “ Text-book of the Religion of Israel, from 
the Sources, with Important Explanatory Remarks.” 8vo, pp. 151. 

L. Reinke, “Contributions to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment.” This, which is the second volume issued by the author under 
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this title, contains a general introduction to the Prophecies of the Old 
Testament, two exegetical and historical treatises, and remarks supple- 
mentary to the first volume. 8vo, pp. 584. 

C. F. Keil, “Text-book of Historico-critical Introduction to the 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament.” 8vo, pp. 744. We are glad 
to see so-convenient a manual on this subject from such excellent 
hands. Keil is a pupil and admirer of Hengstenberg, and though not 
often original or striking, this is compensated by the soundness of his 
sentiments and the accuracy of his scholarship. It is thrown into the 
historical form, a mode of treating this subject rendered popular by 
Hupfeld, Credner, and Reuss, who respectively claim the priority of 
the idea. 

Guericke has enlarged his Introduction to the New Testament, 
thrown it likewise into the historical form, and issued it as the ‘*Com- 
plete History of the New Testament.” 8vo, pp. 722. He divides it 
into,—1. The preparatory history. 2. The history of the origin of 
the New Testament, both generally and specially. 3. The history of 
the collection of the New Testament, or of the Canon. 4. History of 
the preservation of the New Testament, or of the text. 5. History of 
its spread, or versions. 6. History of its exposition. 

Three more books have appeared from the pen of Noack, of the 
philosophical faculty at Geissen, ‘‘ Christian Mysticism,” 8vo, pp. 683 ; 
“* Biblical Theology,” 8vo, pp. 392; “ Free-thinkers in Religion,” 
Part I., 8vo, pp. 393. The stand-point of the writer is sufficiently 
indicated by the full title of the last-named publication :—“ Free 
Thinkers in Religion, or the Representatives of Religious Enlighten- 
ment in England, France, and Germany.” The present volume is 
devoted to England, and gives in order the views of Herbert, Hobbes, 
Blount, and so on, down to Hume. His Biblical theology is just what, 
after the preceding statement, was to be expected. The last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah, Joel, and Obadiah, are put down under the 
Chaldee period ; the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Proverbs, &c., under - 
the Persian Period; Jonah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel, in the 
times of the Maccabees; the Gospels and the Acts about a.p. 260. 
What confidence would be placed in a history of Greek Literature, 
conducted on similar principles, in which Homer was assigned to the 
age of Alexander of Macedon, and Herodotus put after the Roman 
conquest, we leave to judges to say. The work first named under- 
takes to give the history of Christian Mysticism during and since the 
middle ages. 

F, X. Patritii, “ De Evangeliis libri III.” 2 vols. 4to, pp. 1155. 

B. Gams, “ History of the Church of Christ in the Nineteenth 
Century. Likewise a continuation of the Church History of Berault- 
Bercastel, in a complete abstract to the present time.” Vol. I. No. 2. 
8vo; pp. 161-320. 

F. C. Schlosser, “ History of the Eighteenth Century and of the 
Nineteenth, to the Fall of the French Empire.” Vol. IIL. fourth 
edition, improved throughout. 8vo, pp. 566. 

«« Posthumous Writings of Charles Hesselberg, with his Biography,” 
8yvo, pp. 329. This promising young theologian was a son of Henry 
Hesselberg, the commentator on the minor Prophets, and was carried 
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off by the cholera on the same day with his father in the summer of 
1848, aged twenty-two years. Prof. Kurtz and Philippi, of Dorpat, 
speak of him in letters to Delitzsch in the strongest terms, both of 
attachment and admiration. His treatise on Tertullian particularly is 
spoken of as evincing great ability. 

Tholuck, “ Preparatory History (Vorgeschichte) of Rationalism. 
Part I., The Academic Life of the Seventeenth Century, with 
cial reference to the Protestant Theological Faculties of Germany.” 
The first division of this part, 8vo, pp. 327, contains an account of the 
universities as ecclesiastical institutions for education, the government 
of the universities, their laws, teachers, and students. ~ 

G. Volkmar, “On Justin Martyr, and his relation to our Gospels.” 
8vo, pp. 52, . 

J. P. Lange, “ History of the Church. Part L, Vol. I. The 
Apostolic Age.” 8vo, pp. 373. 

A, Hilgenifeld, “ The Apostolic Fathers ; Investigations into the Con- 
tents and Origin of the Writings preserved under their Names.” 8vo, 

p- 311. 
: F. Maassen, “The Primacy of the Bishop of Rome, and the old 
Patriarchal Churches. A contribution to the History of Hierarchy, 
especially to the explanation of the Sixth Canon of the first General 
Cauncil of Nice.” 8vo, pp. 144. 

The second division has been issued of the first volume of Kurtz’s 
“Church History.” New edition, 8vo, pp. 546. It extends from Con- 
stantine the Great to the second Trullan Council. 

Hase’s “ Life of Jesus” has reached a fourth edition. 8vo, pp. 233: 

J. Déllinger, “ Hippolytus and Callistus, or the Roman Church in 
the First Half of the Third Century. With reference to the Writings and 
Treatises of Bunsen, Wordsworth, Baur, and Gieseler.” 8vo, pp. 358. 

Thilo has commenced editing a “‘ Bibliotheca Dogmatica of the Greek 
Fathers.” The first volume, 8vo, pp. 1006, contains “* Select Dogmatic 
Works of Athanasius,” with a preface by Thilo, and the interpretation 
and annotations of Montfaucon. 

E. Eyth, “ Review of the World’s History from the Christian Stand- 
point.” 8vo, pp. 250. 

F. J. Stahl, “* Protestantism as a Political Principle. Lectures de- 
livered at the instance of the Evangelical Union for Ecclesiastical Ob- 
jects, at Berlin, March, 1853.” 8vo, pp. 122. 

C. F. Siiskind, “ Critical Glances at the Beginnings of a Presbyterial 
and Synodical Constitution in the Evangelical-Lutheran Church.” 
8vo, pp. 208. 

J. Hast, “ Pauperism, Practical Proposals for a Reorganization in 
Poor-houses, . Hospitals, and Prisons, also with reference to Orphan 
Asylums and Houses of Correction, with constant regard to what has 
been hitherto accomplished in different countries in these respects.” 
8vo, pp. 230. 

H. Thiersch, “ Politics and Philosophy in their Relation to Religion 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines.” 8vo, pp. 33. 

C. Holstein, “ Interpretation and Signification of Galatians iii. 21, 
in its connection.” 8vo, pp. 39. 
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J. Grimmel, “ De lapidum cultu apud Patriarchas questio. Com- 
mentatio de lucis, Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, et xxxv. 14, 15.” 8vo, pp. 77- 

“Sippurim, a Collection of Jewish Traditions, Tales, Myths, Chro- 
nicles, Memoirs, and Biographies of distinguished Jews of all ages, parti- 
cularly of the middle ages. Second collection.” No. 1-8, pp. 253. 

L. A Frankl, “ Contributions to the History of the Jews in Vienna.” 
8vo, pp. 78. 

Jehuda ha-Levi, “The Book Cusari, from the Hebrew Text of 
Jehuda, Ibn-Tibbon, translated and provided with a commentary as 
well as with a general introduction.” 8vo, pp. 439. 

“ Collection of Small Midrashim and of Miscellaneous Treatises 
from the older Jewish Literature.” Second Part. From MSS. and 
printed works, with introductions by A. Jellinek. 8vo, pp. 123. 

H. A. Kienemund, “ Palestine or the Holy Land. 8vo, pp. 124. 

T. Tobler, “ Two Books on the Topography of Jerusalem and its 
Environs. Book I.—The Holy City.” 8vo, pp. 677. 

Simrock, “‘ Manual of the German Mythology, including the Nor- 
thern. In three books. Book I.—The Fate of the World and the 
Gods.” 8vo, pp. 184. 

“*Uhlemann’s Coptic Grammar.” 8vo, pp. 168. Seems to leave 
nothing further to be desired for the convenience of students of that 
language. The elements of the Coptic are clearly and concisely given, 
and a Chrestomathy and Lexicon are appended. 

J. C. Zeuss, “ Celtic Grammar prepared from old monuments as 
well of the Irish language as of the British Dialect, Cambrian, Cornish 
that of Bas Bretagne, and the remains of that of ancient Gaul.” 2 vols, 
8vo, pp. 1163. 

“ Letters to a Christian Layman of distinguished standing on Reli- 
gious and Ecclesiastical Questions, by C. H. S., Hamburg.” 8vo, pp. 
186. 


G .Weltzen, “‘ The Apostolical Constitutions in the Greek Text, with 


a Preface, Critical Annotations, and Indices.” 8vo, pp. 284. 
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